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CHAPTER I 

THE IMPERIAL FORA. 

Owing to it-; situation, and the many important buildings 
which surrounded it. it was impossible to enlarge the Forum 
L'niwi it'UH 1 so as in any way to keep up with the rapid growth 
of the population of Koine, and the increase of business both 
legal and commercial. Hence it happened that towards the 
end of the Republic the space provided in the old Forum was ir.m'm 
very inadequate to the needs of the people. 

In order, therefore, to meet the necessity for new law 
courts, exchanges, and other requirements of law and com- 
merce, one Forum after another was planned and constructed 
by the Emperor* of Rome. 

The F ru,n Joun iitum was further relieved from one of its ■ '-f* >•«* 

*h> 

early u.*e*, that of a place of .scenic spectacles and gladiatorial 
tights, by the con-truvtion of a number of theatres, amphi- 
theatres. and other places of amusement, allowing of theatrical 
representation* and scenes of butchery on a much larger scale, 
and got up with far greater splendour than was possible in 
the narrow limits of the area of the Furum, with its shaky 
rows of temporary wooden platforms and seats. 

1 The name F ■rum lijmunu.ji. implying the old Forum, continued m 
uv* t*\vn win *11 t lit* iv were sevti.il otiur For * m Home. The old one was 
always “rlu* Ffiuni,” >>ar tx % ■!> .> *• , it wa-> also known in late times as 
the Forum though not e<[ual in si/e to Trujun's Forum. 
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Forum Julium. 1 

The first of these additional Fora was that which was 
begun and in part completed by Julius Caesar, from whom it 
was called the Forum Julium. Its central area was partly 
occupied by a magnificent Temple to Venus Genitrix, the 
mythical ancestress of the Julian Gens. This temple was 
vowed by Julius Caesar at the battle of Pharsalia, in 48 B.C., 
and the work was begun in the following year. The site 
chosen was a very crowded one, and the houses on it very 
valuable, owing to their neighbourhood to the great centre of 
Eoman political and commercial life. Thus, in spite of the 
enormous sum spent in buying the ground, no less than 100 
million sesterces, 2 the site is said to have been somewhat 
cramped on account of the great expense of buying the private 
property at that place ; see Suet. J. Cues. 26 ; Cic. Ep. ad 
Att. iv. 16 ; and Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 103. 

The central Temple of Venus Genitrix was completed with 
wonderful rapidity, and consecrated at the time of Caesar’s 
triumphal entry into Borne in 46 B.C., though the bronze 
statue of Venus in its Celia was not complete ; this was the 
work of the Greek Arcesilaus ; Dion Cass, xliii. 22 ; Plut. 
Caes. 60 ; and Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxv. 156. Pliny here tells 
us that Arcesilaus’ model (proplasma) for the bronze of Venus 
Genitrix was placed temporarily in the Celia before the 
actual statue was finished. 

"We probably possess a copy of the Venus Genitrix of Ar- 
cesilaus in the well - known marble statue of Venus in the 
Vatican. The figure is fully draped, but with thin, closely 
clinging folds, which do little to conceal the form. In her 
left hand Venus holds an apple, in the right hand, uplifted, 
she holds a corner of her stola. This statue is shown on the 

1 The Forum Julium and the other Imperial Fora are shown on the 
Plate opposite page 1. 

2 About a million sterling in modern value. 
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reverse of a denarius of Sabina, with the legend veneri 
GENETRICI. 

The Temple of Venus Genitnx is mentioned by Vitruvius (iii. 
3) as an example of pycnostyle (close) intercolumniation, like 



Fig. 49. 

Plan of Fora of Julius, Augustus, and Nerva. 
that built in honour of Divus Julius. It contained many 
works of art and other rich treasures ; a breastplate covered Treasures 

. . and works 

-with pearls from Britain, Pliny, Hist. A at . ix. 116 ; and six of art. 
dactiiliothecae, cabinets of rings set with engraved gems, ib. 
xxxvii. 11. 
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Pliny (ib. vii. 126 and xxxv. 25 and 136) records that 
Julius Caesar bought for 80 talents two pictures of Medea and 
Ajax by Timomachus, and placed them in the Temple of 
Venus Genitrix ; see also Cic. In Virrtm, II. iv. CO. In the 
same temple Augustus dedicated the celebrated picture of 
Venus Anadyomene by- Apelles, the lower part of which 
was injured by age : no living painter was skilful enough to 
restore it ; see Pliny, Hit. Xat. xxxv. 26. 

In front of the temple stood an equestrian statue of Julius 
Caesar, mounted on his favourite charger, which had strangely 
formed hoofs; see Pliny, Hist. Xat. viii. 155; and Suet. J. 
Caes. 61. This statue was of gilt bronze ; Stat. Silv. I. i. 
84. 

That the Forum itself, that is, probably, jthe rows of arches 
and columns which surrounded the area, was not finished 
during Caesar’s life is shown by the passage from the Ancy- 
rean inscription, quoted in vol. i. p. 385, where its completion 
by Augustus is recorded. 

The Forum Julutm was specially intended for legal business, 
and the few existing vaulted chambers, with which at least 
one side of the area was lined, were probably offices for scribes 
and advocates. The scanty existing remains of these which 
are now visible are to be seen in a small court which opens 
out of the west side of the J ia Marmorelle, house No. 29, an 
alley' which issues nearly opposite the J lamerttne prison. 

Remains of five arches exist above ground, each openin';' 
into a vaulted chamber, which is now mostly buried below the 
level of the ground ; one or two of these have been excavated 
and can be explored. They are built of massive tufa blocks, 
with vaults of tufa concrete. On the outside there are a 
number of holes by which marble linings were attached over 
the whole wall and arches. Each archway is double, having 
a slightly cambered flat arch, and over it a semicircular “ re- 
lieving arch.” The springers and keystone of the flat arches 
are of travertine; the rest is of hard tufa, an interesting 
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example of the Roman use of mixed hard and soft materials, 
see fig. 50., 

From below the old level of these rooms there are Cloacae 
large enough to walk through, which run towards the 
“ Mamertine prison, ' - and then on into the great Cloiiccte } The 
large arches by which this row of rooms opened into the Forum 



Part of the existing wall round the Forum J ulium. 

The keystones and springers of the flat arches are travertine, the rest tufa. 

Julium were probably once fitted with wooden doors and 
shutters, like those in the Forum of Trajan, see vol. ii. p. 33. 

Palladio (. Airhitettura , iv. cap. 31) gives a complete set of 
drawings of a very handsome temple, conjeeturally restored 
by him on the evidence of a number of marble architectural 
fragments which were in his time found near this place, between 

1 There is not the slightest ground for Mr. J. H. Parker’s notion that 
these chambers were part of the “ Mamertine prison.” They are at a 
considerable distance from it, and have no connection with it except 
through drains. They are manifestly a row of shops or offices ; each has 
a large open archway for the sake of publicity, and nothing less like the 
rooms of a prison can possibly be imagined. 


Cloacae. 


Palladio's 

drawings. 
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the Via del Marforio and the Forum of Augustus. The marble 
frieze was enriched with reliefs of dolphins and tridents, very 
like those on part of the Thermae of Agrlppa, behind the Pan- 
theon, on account of which Palladio calls it a “ Temple of 
Neptune." The plan of this building, according to Palladio, 
was & peripteral, odastyle, pycnostyle temple of the Corinthian 
order ; and these facts, together with the position in which its 
remains were found, leave little doubt that it was the Temple 
of Venus Qenitrix in the centre of the Forum Julium. 

Its details, as shown by Palladio, appear to be exceptionally 
rich and well designed. The entablature is elaborately de- 
corated with sculptured ornaments, and the lacunaria of the 
marble ceiling over the peristyle are most sumptuously orna- 
mented with enriched mouldings and floral reliefs at the 
bottom of each “ coffer.” The whole building is evidently the 
work of a Greek architect, possibly the same Arcesilaus who 
executed in bronze the callus statue of Yenus Genitrix which 
stood in the Celia. 

Forum of Augustus. 

The Forum built by Augustus, with its central Temple to 
Mars Ultor, was on the north-east side of the Forum Mann ; 
in size it was about equal to the Forvm Fomamim. The temple 
and its surrounding area, enclosed with walls of immense 
height, were built in fulfilment of a vow made by Augustus in 
42 E.C., before the battle of Philippi, which avenged the 
death of his adoptive father Julius ; hence the dedication to 
Mars the Avenger; see Suet. Aug. 29, and Ovid, Fast. v. 
569. The Ancyrean inscription records in ■ privato • solo 
[EMP jTO • MARTIS • VLTORIS ■ TEMPLVM • FORVMQYE • AVGVSTVM 
EX • [MANVjBIIS • FECI. 

The Temple of Mars was dedicated in 2 B.c. (Yell. Paterc. 
ii. 100, 2); the surrounding Forum, like that of Julius, was 
mostly given up to legal business, and contained an important 
tribunal in which Augustus himself sometimes sat to hear causes ; 
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Dion Cass. lxviii. 10. 1 The plan of this Forum is rectangular 
(see vol. ii. p. 3), with two large curved projections ■ its wall 
was nearly 100 feet high, and the lower stages were wholly 
covered inside with marble linings. 2 

A series of niches in the circuit wall, in several tiers, one 
above the other, contained an immense number of statues. 
One great series represented all the chief military leaders of 
the Romans, beginning with Aeneas and Romulus, down to 
the time of Augustus himself ; a series specially intended to 
honour those Romans who had built up, extended, and con- 
solidated the great Empire of Rome. 

Pliny mentions a number of antique works of art, which 
were collected in this Forum; in the Temple of Mars Ultor, two 
of the four statues which once had supported Alexander the 
Great’s tent, the other two being in the Regia ; see Hist. Nat. 
xxxiv. 48. An ivory statue of Apollo, ib. vii. 183; some elabor- 
ately worked iron cups ( sci/phi ), xxxiv. 141 ; two pictures re- 
presenting War and the Triumph of Alexander , with Alexander 
in a chariot accompanied by Victory and Castor and Pollux, 
both painted by Apelles, xxxv. 93. 

Augustus, in the Ancyrean Inscription, mentions a quad- 
riga which he dedicated in his Forum ; see Mommsen, Res 
Gestae, 1883, p. 113. 

The Temple of Mars Ultor was specially appointed by 
Augustus as the place where the Senate were to meet to 
deliberate on the question, when it arose, of granting the 
honours of a triumph, in order that the crowd of statues of 

1 The dedication of the Temple of Mars Ultor was celebrated with vari- 
ous dramatic and other representations, including a hTaumachia with thirty 
ships, the combatants being dressed to represent the Athenians and Per- 
sians at the battle of Salamis. 

2 Drawings of the Forum of Augustus and its Temple of Mars, includ- 
ing plans, elevations, and sections, are given by Palladio, Arch. iv. cap. 7 ; 
and still better in the earlier work of Labacco, Lihro appartenente a 
V arckitettura, 1557, Plates 9 to 15. 
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victorious Eoman generals might warn them not to he too 
lavish of the honour. Triumphant generals were to deposit 
here any standards that had been recovered from an enemy, 
and to dedicate their wreaths or crowns. In the Temple of 
Mars the toga virilis was to be assumed by the sons of succeed- 
ing emperors ; and a solemn farewell sacrifice was to be made 
to Mars Ultor by newly appointed governors of provinces, 
before setting out for their seat of office. 

Like many other Eoman temples, the Temple of Mars con- 
tained a treasury ; see Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 261, where a robbery 
of the treasury seems to be referred to. 

A road passed on each side of the Temple of Mars towards 
the Forum Romanian, and across these roads Tiberius erected 
triumphal arches in honour of the German victories of 
Germanicus and Drusus ; Tac. Ann. ii. 64. 

Existing Remains of the Forum of Augustus ; see fig. 49 in 
vol. ii. p. 3. The existing remains of the great circuit wall 
of this Forum are among the most stately of the ruins of 
classical Borne, and are specially worthy of careful examination, 
as one of the finest existing examples of massive Eoman 
masonry of the best period. The best view of this wall is to 
be had from the Salita del Grillo on the slope of the Quirinal 
near the foot of the Marchione Tower. 

This enormous wall, about 86 feet high, 1 is divided into three 
stages by two simple string-courses of travertine. The utter 
absence of any ornament or even moulding on the outside of 
this great mass of masonry gives it an effect of much simple 
grandeur. It is built of peperino, in large blocks, roughly 2 
Eoman feet thick by 2 wide across the ends, and varying from 
5 to nearly 7 feet in length. 

The upper story is built of a softer greenish sort of peperino 
(Lapis Albanus), which has weathered badly; and the lower 

1 That is, measuring from the present ground level, but about 23 feet 
of the base of the wall are buried below the modern street, as has been 
shown by the excavation recently made in the interior of the Forum. 
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parts of the very hard grey peperino (Lapis Gabinus), which is 
now as fresh in surface as ever. The stones are left rough and 
bossy on the face, and are “ draughted ” with a smoothly 
worked band round the joints. Xo mortar is used, hut the 
usual dovetail clamps fasten each block to the next ; see 
Vitr. i. 5. 3. Flaminio Yacca, writing in the sixteenth century, 
records that when part of this wall was pulled down the 
wooden clamps were found in a perfect state of preservation, 
thouo'h no one could tell what wood they were made of. 

o «. 

Four well-jointed arched doorways are visible, though 
buried in the modern street nearly to the springing of each 
arch. A fifth archway has been destroyed by a modern door 
into the Church of the Annunziata, which is built on the site 
of the Temple of Mars Ultw. 

Fig. 49 shows the plan ot the Forum of Augustus; the 
black indicates what still exists. The arched doorways above 
mentioned are shown on the plan by the words u Tor cle’ Conti.’’ 
The plan of the portions of the temple and Forum which are 
now missing is taken from a drawing made about 1555 by 
Labacco ; see note in vol. ii. p. 7. 

At the east angle of the Forum the symmetry of the plan 
is spoilt by a piece of it being, as it were, cut off in a sloping 
direction. There must have been at this point a building 
which for some reason could not be pulled down and built 
over, as the circuit wall here makes a strange bend, and is 
built slightly curved inwards. Suetonius says, Aug. 56, Forum 
angustius fecit, non ausus extorqiiere possessoribus domos. 

At this point, close by the Temple of Mars, an important 
thoroughfare entered the Forum in a slightly diagonal direction 
under a fine archway, which still exists, spanning the modern 
street Via Bonella, under the name of the Area de Pantani. 1 
Its voussoirs are of immense blocks of travertine , tailing in with 
the peperino courses of the wall. 

1 This arcli is called tie' Pantani, because in the mediaeval period the 
ground was marshy at this point. 
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This fine archway is shown at fig. 2, in vol. i. p. 43, as 
a characteristic specimen of Roman masonry of the Augustan 
Age. Great labour and much extra material have been expended 
in making parts of the voussoirs of the arch bond in with the 
level courses of the masonry of the adjoining wall. 

A great part of the wall, over the arch, was stolen in the 
Middle Ages for building materials, 1 together with all the rest 
of the peribolus, with the exception of this one end, and a bit 
of the south-west side adjoining. 

The interior of the Forum of Augustus must have been a 
most striking contrast to the aspect of the outside. There, 
instead of roughly hewn blocks of dark grey peperino, all was 
lined with polished marble of dazzling whiteness, or with opus 
albarium decorated with brilliant painting, varied with columns 
of pavonazetto, giallo, and other foreign marbles of rich colour 
and markings. 

On the top of the circuit wall, projecting on the inside of 
the Forum, there is a massive and effective travertine cornice, 
4 feet deep, with large simple consoles ; the upper part of the 
peperino wall, on the inside, appears to have been covered with 
hard white stucco, while the lower was cased with coloured 
marbles and rows of monolithic columns. 

Close by the Arco de’ Pantani there are marks, on the 
inside of the Forum wall, of a lofty porticus with gabled roof, 
which abutted against it ; holes for the wooden beams of this 
roof are cut in the peperino wall. This porticus, supported on 
long rows of columns, was carried round three sides of the 
enclosing wall of the Forum ; see plan on p. 3. 

Next to this comes the wall of the great hemicycle which 

1 A simple but stately late sixteenth - century palace adjoined the 
remains of this great wall, a little farther to the south-east. Its facade 
was built wholly of blocks of peperino taken from the Forum of Augustus. 
In 1884 this palace, in its turn, was destroyed, and replaced by a “jerry 
building ” covered with stucco, such as are now springing up by hundreds 
in Rome. 
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backed up against the Forum of Xerm : a great part of it with 
its rows of niches for statues still exists in a good state of 
preservation : each niche was flanked by a great monolithic 
column of coloured marble, supporting an entablature of solid 
blocks of white marble. The rest of the surface of the wall 
was covered with lining slabs of various coloured marbles. 
Considerable remains of these magnificent decorations were 
discovered in 1888, when excavations were being carried on 
within this hemicycle. The paving of the Forum was found to 
be about 23 feet below the modern street : it was formed of the 
most costly materials, green and red porphyries, with Xumidian 
and other coloured marbles and white marble arranged in 
large slabs so as to form simple geometrical patterns, but most 
magnificent in effect from the variety of the materials used. 

Close by the Arco dei Pantani a considerable area of this 
pavement is now exposed to view. At this point, too, the 
stately circuit wall of the Forum can be seen to its full height 
of about 110 feet, so that it is now possible to judge how 
magnificent was the effect of the interior of the Forum of 
Augustus when it was complete. 

Among the inscriptions recently found here the most in- 
teresting is the following : imp • caesaki • AVGVSTO • P • P 
HISPAXIA ■ VLTERIOR • BAETICA • QVOD • BENEFICIO • EIVS • ET 
PERPETVA • CVEA ■ PROV1XCIA • PACATA • EST • • • AYRI • P • C. 
The Comm. Lanciani explains the latter part of this inscription 
as meaning that some object of gold, probably a vase, weighing- 
100 pounds, stood on the pedestal on which the inscription is 
cut. During recent excavation in the Forum of Augustus a 
great many valuable fragments of sculpture were found ; see 
Bull. Com. Arch. 1890, p. 251. 

Temple of Mars Ultor. The small part that still remains of 
the Temple of Mars Ultor gives some notion of what its complete 
beauty must have been. Three Corinthian columns are still 
standing, and a pilaster fitted against the peperino circuit wall, 
all of Luna marble, and of the finest workmanship. Over 
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these columns the architrave still remains, and the coffered 
marble ceiling of the peristyle is here veil preserved, with its 
richly moulded sunk coffers ( lacunar in ) and central rosette in 
each. 

The Celia vail is of peperino lined vith thin slabs of Greek 
marble, vith intermediate bands of solid marble blocks, tailing 
into the vail. The plinth is richly moulded, and the lover 
part of the Celia has a tall dado, vith grooves sunk into the 
marble like sham joints, a device very successfully employed 
by the Bomans to give increased appearance of size to their 
buildings. 1 

The greater part of the existing vail on this side of the 
street and the site of the Temple of Mars cannot now be exam- 
ined inside, owing to a nunnery being built against it, on the 
site of the Temple of Mars ; it is therefore difficult to gain ad- 
mittance to this part. 

In the sixteenth century this Forum was very much more 
complete than it is now ; drawings of its plan and section, vith 
details of the temple, are published in Palladio’s Architettura, 
1570, lib. iv. cap. 7, as is mentioned above; and by Gamucci, 
Ant. di Roma. These show the Temple of Mars as being 
odastijle, with nine columns and a pilaster on the sides ; 2 the 
end of the Celia is apsidal, like the Temple of Venus and 
Borne, and several others. 3 

1 Nothing dwarfs a building more than its being faced with very large 
blocks, so additional false joints were added in order to restore its true 
scale. This is skilfully done in the fine travertine facing of the Tomb of 
Caecilia Metella, and in other buildings of a good period, such as the cir- 
cular Temple in the Forum Boarium. 

2 The shortness of Roman temples in proportion to their width is one 
of the chief points in which they differed from those of pure Greek style ; 
peripteral Hellenic temples had, as a rule, at least twice as many columns 
on the flanks as at the end. 

3 On the Forum of Augustus see Lanciani, It. Aecademia del Lined, 
18S2-83, vol. xi. ; Jordan, Topotj. Stadt Bom, vol. i. part ii. pp. 128, 129 : 
and Borsari, It. Accad. Liacei, vol. xiii. ISSd. 
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Labacco, Architett. 1557, shows the rich internal columns 
of the cella with very elaborate bases, resting on a low podium 
or dado like that in the Temple of Concord, on which statues 
were placed between each pair of columns. 

It should be observed that the common denarius of 
Augustus— with rec. a small circular temple with Corinthian 
columns and a domical roof ; legend MART • vlt — refers to a 
smaller aedicula which Augustus built in honour of Mars 
Ultor on the Capitoline Hill ; see Dion Cass, liv, 8. 

Forum Pacis of Vespasian. 

The next in date was the Forum Fads, built to enclose the 
large and magnificent Temple of Peace founded by Vespasian ; 
Martial, I. ii. 8 ; Suet. Vap. 9. It was on the south-east of 
the Forum of Augustus, but did not quite join it: a wide street 
from the Suhira to the Forum llununnm being left between 
them. This strip of ground afterwards became the Forum 
Transitorium or Palladium of Xerva ; see fig. 19, in vol. ii. 
p. 3.^ 

Xothing now remains of the Temple of Peace, mentioned by 
Pliny (Hid. Xat. xxxvi. 102) as being one of the four most 
magnificent buildings in Rome. 1 

The Templum Pads was dedicated by Vespasian in 75 AD., 
having been begun four years before, immediately after the 
taking of Jerusalem : Dion Cass. lxvi. 15. Josephus (Bell. 
Jud. V. v. 5, and VII. vi. 5 to 7) gives a description of the 
splendours of the temple ; in it were dedicated spoils from the 
Jewish Temple, including the gold candlestick, trumpets, and 
table of prutheds, which are represented in the relief on the 
Arch of Titus, which is described in vol. ii. p. 304 ; cf. 
Herodian, i. 14 : and Amin. Marc. xvi. 10. This temple con- 

1 Tlie other buildings Pliny names in this passage as being the most 
remarkable in Rome for combined size and splendour aie the Circus 
tfasAnius, the Basilica Aemilia , and the Forum of Augustus. 
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tained countless works of art and objects of archaeological 
interest, many of which are mentioned by Pliny. 

Among them was a painting of the hero Ialysus, 1 by Pro- 
togenes, said to have been his masterpiece, during the execution 
of which the artist, according to Pliny, lived on steeped beans 
alone, so that a constant sense of hunger might render his 
feeling for beauty more keen ; see Plut. TJemetr. 22. 

Other no less absurd stories are told by Pliny (Hist. Xat. 
xxxv. 102) about this wonderful picture, namely, that it was 
painted four coats thick in order to be more durable, 2 and that 
one of its chief beauties was the vivid representation of the 
froth on a dog’s mouth, accidentally produced by the painter 
throwing his sponge at it in despair of getting the right effect. 

The celebrated Colossus of the Xile in the Vatican, sur- 
rounded by sixteen children, probably representing the greatest 
number of cubits that the river rises, is a fine and probably 
contemporary copy in marble of a group in the Temple of Peace 
sculptured in the hard iron-coloured Egyptian basanites (basalt ) ; 
Pliny, Hist. Xat. xxxvi. 58. The Vatican group was found in 
the time of Leo X. about 1516, on the site of the Serctpeum, 
near the Church of S. Maria sopra Minerva. 

The Temple of Peace also contained a fine statue of the 
Argive Cheimon by Xaucydes, a victorious Athlete, mentioned 
by Pausanias, vi. 9. 3 ; and a statue of Ganymede, which is 
named by Juvenal, Sat. ix. 22. 3 

1 Ialysus was a hero worshipped from very early times in the island 
of Rhodes, where he was said to have founded the city which took its 
name from him. 

2 This statement may perhaps be based on some record of Protogenes' 
careful method of preparing his ground with many coats of priming. The 
white earth of Eretria in Euboea and auother white earth from Egypt 
called paraetmiium were commonly used by Greek painters for the 
“priming” of their panels or canvases ; see Pliny, Hist. Kat. xxxiii. 9; 
and xxxv. 36-38. 

3 According to Procopius 'Bell. Goth. iv. 21), even in the sixth 
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A great part of the enormous collection of works of art, 
the spoils of Delphi and other Greek cities, which Nero placed 
in the state-rooms of his Golden House, were dedicated by 
Vespasian in and around the Temple of Peace ; see Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. xxxiv. 84. Among the large collection of pictures in the 
Temple of Peace, Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxv. 109) mentions one of 
Scylla by Nicomachus, and a noble painting of a Hero by 
Timanthes. 1 Pliny specially praises a small panel painting 
by Timanthes in the Temple of Peace, representing Cyclops 
asleep, ancl round him a number of Satyrs, some of them 
measuring the giant’s thumb with a thyrsus ; see Hist. Nat. 
xxxv. 74. 

A public library in this Forum is mentioned by A. Gellius, 
v. 21. 9 ; this appears to have been a meeting-place for literary 
discussions and criticism; see Treb. Pollio, Hist. Aug. Tyr. 
Trig. 31. 

In the reign of Commodus, in 191 A.D., a fire broke out in 
the Temple of Peace, and swept across the Forum Bomanum to 
the Palatine ; Dion Cass, lxxii. 24. 

Existing remains show that the Forum of Peace and the 
buildings it enclosed were restored soon after this, in the 
reign of Sept. Severus. 

Existing Bemains of the Forum Pads. The chief portion of 
the original building of Vespasian which now exists is part of 
the circuit wall of his Forum, a lofty and very massive wall of 
mixed blocks of peperino and tufa, left rough outside like those 
of the Forum of Augustus ; this is opposite the north-west end 
of Constantine’s Basilica; see fig. 51, No. 1. In it is a fine 
square-headed doorway of travertine, with a flat arch, and a 

century, statues by Phidias, Lysippus, and Myron existed in tile Forum 
of Peace. 

1 The ancient Greek paintings which were brought to Rome were not 
all easel pictures ; even mural paintings on the fine hard marble-dust 
stucco were cut off their walls and fixed in wooden frames so as to be 
portable : see Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxv. lot and 173 ; and Titr. li. 8. 9. 
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semicircular relieving arch over it; the tympanum being filled 
in with blocks of tufa; see vol. i. p. 41. The arches and 
quoins of this doorway are built of large blocks of travertine, 
in courses of irregular thickness, with which the tufa courses 
are made to range, the pseudisodomon of Vitruvius. 



Fig. 51. 

Group of Buildings by the Forum Pacis. 

1. Existing wall of peperino and tufa, with travertine doorway, shown in 

fig. 1, vol. i. p. 41. 

2. Walls and porch, destroyed by Urban VIII. 

3. Brick-faced wall of the time of Severus, against which the marble plan 

of Rome was fixed. 

4. Apse built by Pope Felix IV., wben he converted the Teinplum Sacrae 

Urbis into the Church of SS. Cosmo e Damiano. 

5. Temple of Romulus, built by his father ilaxentius, made by Felix IV. 

into the porch of his church. 

This entrance (now blocked up), which formerly led into 
one of the buildings of the Forum Pacis, is approached by a 
side road, leading out of the Sacra Via, close by the Temple of 
Eomulus. This road was blocked up when Maxentius and 
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Constantine built their great Basilica, as is shown in the 
accompanying plan. 

The researches of Prof. .Jordan and the Comm. Lanciani 
have shown that this massive doorway opened into what was 
probably the Temjfluia Suave Urlis, on the confines of 
Vespasian’s Forum, 1 a sort of Municipal Record office, which 
also contained a plan of the whole city of Rome, covering one 
of the walls, probably partly copied from the much earlier one 
made for Agrippa ancl placed about 7 itc. on the walls of the 
Poiiicus Polio a , so called from Polla, the sister of Agrippa, who 
built it. 

The original plan of Rome in this building, made by order 
of Vespasian, was probably destroyed during the fire of 
Commodus’ reign, which also ruined parts of the Tempi tun 
Urlis.- This building was restored by Severus, not in vjjus 
quaclivtum of stone as before, but with concrete faced with 
brick. The two end walls of this rebuilding still exist ; that 
which faces on the Sue, -it Tin is visible above the later circular 
Temjole of Roiuahm, with five large round-headed windows high 
up, near the pediment. 

In the sixteenth century much more than now exists re- 
mained of the original stone masonry of the Forum Purls as 
built by Vespasian. Parts now lost are shown by Du Perac, 
Vtht'u] ili Romo, 1575, and in a MS. of Ligorio, rather earlier 
in date, which is in the Vatican library (Co<l. Vut. 3439). 

Sept. Severus also replaced the Pluu of Rome, which had 
perished or been greatly injured in the fire. 

1 See Jordan, Topoyr. Bonis : Lanciani, Bull, Conim. Arch, Bo in. for 
1SS2 ; Tredelemhurg, Ada. lust. 1$72, p. 00 ; and De Ros&i, Bull. Arch. 
Crist. 1807, p. 02. 

- It is possible that parts of the niarhh plan ■which still exist date 
from the time of Vespasian. The drawing on some of the fragments is 
much more carefully executed than that on other pieces. Moreover, 
slight differences in the scale of various parts suppoi t the notion that the 
whole was not executed at the same time. 
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Secerns’ Marble Plan. On the other end Avail (at 3 on 
fig. 31) was fixed the great plan, engraved on slabs of white 
marble, of which many fragments now exist, and are preserved 
on the stairs of the Capitoline Museum. 1 The pieces were 
mostly found at the foot of this wall, and the stumps of the 
metal clamps by which they were attached to it still exist in the 
face of the wall, showing the size and number of the complete 
marble slabs, which were fixed in nine tiers ; the slabs averaged 
about 5 feet high by 3 feet G inches wide. 

The whole have been published by Prof. Jordan, Forma 
Urlis Pui/ate, Berlin, 1S75-S2, a very valuable work, which 
also gives a plan of the building where the plan was fixed, 
and a drawing showing the position of the engraved slabs 
upon the wall. 2 

The scale of the Marble Plan is about 1 to 300, but appears 
not to be cpiite uniform ; the names of Scverus and Cara- 
calla, followed by the words avgg • xx,' J show that it was 
made during their lifetime, probably at the same time as 
the restoration of the building, about 200 A.n. 

Seventy-four of the 167 fragments found in the time of 
Pius IT. (1559-Go) are now lost, but drawings of them by 
Bellori are preserved in the Vatican (Coil. Vat. 3139). These 
drawings have been copied in marble, and are let into the 
walls of the Capitoline Museum, together with the genuine 
pieces. The copies, which are distinguished by a star, are not 

1 The fragments which relate to the Forum Fuuicnwut are shown on 
the Forum Plan. One piece, that of part of the Temple of Castor, with 
the stairs leading up to the TVotv Vin, was not funnel where the others 
were, and possibly belongs to another similar plan. An account of the 
original discovery of the pieces is given by Vaec-a, writing in 1594 ; 
printed in Xardini, Horn. Ant. (ed. Nibby', 1S20, vol. iv. p. 5. 

2 All interesting monograph on the Marble Plan was published in 
1S91 at Bonn by Frof. Ant. Elter, Le forma Urlis Itomae disscrtutiu. 

J The phrase A uj list us iiosttr or Ptouiutiis dustier is onlv used in in- 
scriptions after the name of a living emperor. 
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all very accurate. A few additional fragments have been 
discovered during recent excavations. 


Though having no connection with the Forum if Pena, it 
may be well here to complete the description of this group 
of buildings. 

Tenijiluiii Suave Urbis uial Tempi u m liumnh ; see fig. 51. t 
After the restoration by Severus, the Tcmplum Souvi Urlts 
appears to have been a large rectangular hall, with side walls 
of Vespasian’s massive stone masonry, and end walls rebuilt in 
brick-faced concrete. The whole interior was panelled ill the 
usual way with polished Oriental marbles. On the side 
towards the inner area of the Forum Puns was a projection 
like a porch, remains of which existed in the sixteenth century, 
as is shown by Du Ferae, Palladio, and others : Xo. 2 on fig. 
51. 

At the end towards the Forum Fmiminim, the Emperor j 
Maxentius added a circular temple to his deified son Eomulus, 
who died in his infancy at the age of four. This temple has 
a door opening fiom the Sacra Via. Hanked by two curved 
projections (like an apse) and on each side of these two 
cipollino columns, supporting a white marble entablature : 
see 5 on fig. 51. The walls were faced with marble, but this 
lining and the columns on one side have been removed : in 
other respects the building is in good preservation. 

The doorway is very handsome, being decorated with two 
red porphyry columns, supporting a very rich and beautiful 
carved entablature, taken from some earlier building : the 
sitrface enrichments on the mouldings of the cornice are 
remarkable for their beauty both of design and workmanship, 
though the whole it, rather overloaded with ornament. 

Bronze I)oor>. The double bronze doors, also taken from 
some earlier building, are very interesting as being important 
specimens of Boman metal work of a good period. The hollow 
framing of the col die is cast in long lengths, with the usual 
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cyraa recta moulding round the panels. A further enrichment 
- — the hall and reel ornament — has been added to the mould- 
ing separately, and fixed very skilfully by small dovetailed 
projections. The framing is also studded with enriched 
bosses, now mostly missing. 

In design this fine piece of Roman bronze work closely 
resembles the doors of the Pantheon — the only other example 
in Rome of bronze doors still in situ, and indeed the only ones 
that have always been in use in their original place ; as the 
doors of the Temple of Romulus were refixed at a higher level 
in the end of the sixteenth century, and were only replaced 
in their old position a few years ago. 1 

The dome of the Temple of Romulus is well preserved : it 
had originally, like the Pantheon, an opening (lujputtlirum) in 
the centre, which is now covered by a seventeenth -century 
lantern. This temple is shown on a First Brass of Maxentius, 
struck in memory of his infant son, with the legend — Ole. DIYO 
ROMVLO ; Rev. aeterxae • memoriae ; the building is shown 
with unusual accuracy, and the existing bronze doors are clearly 
represented. The modern floor is far above the old pavement : 
it was raised when the whole church beyond was remodelled 
in the debased style of the seventeenth century. Like the 
other buildings of Maxentius, the Temple of Romulus was re- 
dedicated by Constantine, whose name, inscribed on the front, 
existed till the sixteenth century ; see Ligorio’s MS. sup. cit. 

Felix IV., who was Pope from 526 to 530, converted the 
Tern plum Urbis and the adjoining Templum Dili Roniuli into a 

1 Other equally fine ancient bronze doors, and of richer design, are 
those at the end of the nave of the Late-run Basilica ; see vol. i. p. 2-11 ; 
and one of the two bronze doors in the Latc-ran Baptistery, that given by 
Bishop Hilarus, appears to be ancient, but is of much later date and in- 
ferior workmanship ; according to tradition it was taken from the Baths 
of C'aracalla. The bronze doors of the Temple of Romulus and other 
examples of a similar kind are illustrated in Mon. Inst. Cur. Arch.. 1S51. 
p. 10S scq. 
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Church dedicated to SS. Cosmas and Damian, as is recorded 
by Anastasius Bibliotheearins, Vito S. Felicis IJ r . “ Hie (Felix) 
fecit Bool it'd Hi SS. Cosiioie et Dunlin iu . . . in no suciv, jiuda 
Tempb.nn Urbis Bumue.” This the Pope did by building a cross 
Trail with an apse at the north-east end of the Templum Urbis , 
while the circular Temple of Bum ulus was converted into a sort 
of ante-church or porch, see fig. 51. 

The mosaics with which Felix IV. decorated the apse are 
perhaps the best preserved early Christian mosaics in Pome. 
In the sixth century the walls of the Templum Urbis appear 
still to have been lined inside with the polished marbles of 
Severus’ restoration, and these were made use of in the Pope's 
Church, but unhappily the whole interior, except the mosaics 
of the apse, has been completely modernised in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Forum of Xerva. 


The narrow strip which remained between the Funuo Fuels 
of Vespasian and the Fun.hu of -Ivijostus was soon occupied by 
another Forum begun by Domitian, and completed by Xerva ; 
Suet. Dual. 5 ;. Mart. Ep. I. ii. 8. It contained a Temple to 
Minerva (Pallas), and hence was sometimes called the Forum 
Fallodivni. 


Forum 
y encie. 


A third name for it was the Forum Too,, nturfnm, on account 
of its being an important thoroughfare from the Cnrimie and 
the . Unborn to the Forum Iawinnunt ; see fig. 49, vol. ii. p. 3. 

The Temple of Mimrrn and the Forum Polbnlinm were 
dedicated by Xerva in 97 A.D. ; but few references to either 
occur in classical writings. The temple appears to have had 
a hexuityk, prostyle portico, as there was not width in the 
narrow space occupied by this Forum to allow of a pirUtyle. 
It had an apsidal-ended L'rlln like that of the Temple of Mors 
Ultor. A small piece of this apse, where it adjoins the out- 
side of the wall of the Forum of .luf/ustus, is the only part of 
this temple that still exists. It is built of similar massive 
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blocks of peperino, and the whole Forum was surrounded 
with a lofty wall, marble-lined on the inside. 

A great part of the TuiijMr of Jliiurcu existed as late as the 
reign of Pope Paul V., who ruthlessly destroyed it in 160G, 
in order to use its materials, marble columns and linings, in 
the construction of the new Chapel of S. Paul in the Basilica 
of S. Maria Maggiore. 

Du Perac in his Vastly, and Palladio, Arch. iv. cap. S, show 
this temple and the Forum as they were in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Four fine Muted Corinthian columns of the 
front were standing, and part of the pediment, with an inscripi- 
tion, which (when complete) probably ran thus — imp • XERVA 
CAESAR ■ AV[(t • GERM • ] PONT - MAX • TRIE • PuTEST • III • IMP 
II ■ [COS • II • P • P • AEDEM ■ Ml]XERVAE • FECIT. 

In the end wall of the Forum there was an archway, now 
destroyed, which was similar to the *• Arco Jt Puiitnui” of 
Augustus’ Forum. One part, however, of the circuit wall of 
Xerva’s Forum still exists to its full height, nearly 100 feet ; 
this is the piece that adjoins the Forum of Augusta*, with 
which it is built to correspond in height and appearance ; see 
above, vol. ii. p. 8. On the side opposite the temple, another 
lower piece of the circuit wall exists, with its sumptuous 
architectural decorations, showing the great splendour with 
which the whole interior of the Forum was once lined. 

Two Corinthian columns of Greek marble still exist, now 
buried to about half their height ; they stand free from the 
wall, the entablature ou which projects and returns round 
them. 1 Above this heavy entablature is a lofty attic with 
plinth and cornice of its own, and in the centre of the inter- 
columnar space is a good relief of Minerva, with helmet, aegis, 
spear, and shield, about life size. The attic also projects over 
the columns, following the return of the main cornice, and 

1 Breaking an entablature into projections over columns is a pec-uliaiity 
of the somewhat debased taste of Roman architects, and never occurs in 
good Greek work. 
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these upper projections evidently formed pedestals for colossal 
statues. 

A complete series of columns and entablature like those r^u-vf 
described once decorated the whole internal length of the 
side walls of the Forum Xnve, as is indicated in fig. 49, vol. 
ii. p. 3. 

The massive peperino wall of the Forum once rose high 
above these architectural decorations, but its upper part was 
probably not lined with marble, as the lower part was. The 
facing slabs under the entablature are now stripped oft', leav- 
ing the closely jointed masonry visible. 

Between the columns, but not exactly in the centre, is an 
archway which opened into the Forum Paris. This opening 
has a square top with a flat arch, and above that a round 
relieving arch ; the former is rather difficult to trace, as it is 
partly cut away by a modern door-opening. 

The frieze of the Order is richly decorated with sculptured 
reliefs, well designed and, considering their date, of excellent 
workmanship ; these represent the various handicrafts which 
were specially under the patronage of Minerva. 1 Female 
figures are spinning or weaving tapestry at an upright loom : 
others are dyeing, washing, fulling, and weighing out money 
in scales. Other graceful figures are drawing water ; a reclin- 
ing figure of a youth with an urn possibly represents the 
river Anio ; while the arches indicate the Aqueduct which 
carried the Anio Xorih. 

Temple of Jo mis Qiiinlrifrons. A four-way arch, or a temple Tt.,ipU of 
dedicated to Janus Quadrifrons, stood in the Forum of Forat, 
at the intersection of the cross road from the Forum Pons to 
the Forum Avgusti with the road from the Subum to the 
Forum Fomounm ; see Servius, Ad Aeu. vii. 607 ; and Martial, 

Ep. X. xxviii. 6. 

A graceful square Tuscan temple, of which remains were 
found in the sixteenth century near the south-west end of the 
1 The Greeks honoured Athene Ergane as the patron of the lesser arts. 
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Forum Kenae, is illustrated by Labacco, A rrh It eft urn, Roma, 
1558, PL 17 ; this may possibly be the Temple of Janus 
Quadrifrons. 

The very beautiful existing fragments of this building are 
now lying in the Forum on the south-east side of the Temple 
of Castor: see vol. i. pp. 283 and 307. 

The Emperor Severus Alexander, about 230 A.D., set up 
in this Forum colossal bronze statues of those Roman Emperors 
who had received the posthumous title of Ficus : and by each 
Emperor was a bronze column inscribed with his rod [testae ; 
Lamprid. Hi>t. Aug. Sir. Alo:. 28. 


Fokoi of Trajan. 


The Forum of Trojan consisted of three parts, each of great 
size, namely, the Forum proper or open area, secondly, the 
Basilica Ulpiu, and thirdly, the Temple of Trajan within a 
large colonnaded peribolus-, see fig. 52. 

In order to form a level area for this enormous group of 
buildings a large ridge of the tufa rock which united the 
Capitoline and Quirinal Hills was cut away and entirely removed, 
an engineering work of immense cost and expense of labour. 
"What the original height of this great tocky spur of hill may 
have been it is now impossible to judge ; the inscription on 
the pedestal of Trajan's column cannot be understood literally. 
According to it a mass of hill equal in height to the whole 
monument (i.e. 120 Roman feet) was cutaway — the inscription 
is SEXATYS • POPYLYSQYE • ROMAXYS • IMP • CAESAR I ■ DIYI 
NERVAE • F • XERVAE • TRAIAXO - A YU - GERM ■ DACICO • POX- 
TIF • MAXIMO • TRIP • POT ■ XYII • IMP • YI - COS ■ YI - P • P • AD 
DECLARAXDYM • QYAXTAE • ALTITYDINIS • MOXS • ET LOOTS 
TAXT[lS • OPERjiEYS • SIT • EGESTYS . 1 

Brocehi (Suulo di Itoma, p. 133) has shown from geological 

1 Trajan received the Tribuulclun 2 ‘ 0 i:er for the seventeenth time in 
the year 114 a.t>., which is the date of the dedication of his column. 
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evidence that the ridge can never have approached the height 
of 100 feet, and he suggests that the' inscription means that 



Forum of Trajan. 


the hill was cut hack in a slope to a point "here the Qumual 
was 100 feet high— a very probable explanation. 
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The Forum vf Trajan proper (see fig. 52) consisted of an 
enormous square 'liphail ptriAi/h or puiho.is, surrounded with 
__ a double row of columns. On the south-east 

side it was approached from the Forum of 
A mjtiAus by a very magnificent triumphal arch, 
surmounted by a bronze statue of Trajan in a 
six-horse chariot and statues of six generals ; 
this is shown on iiurci and other coins of 
Trajan ; see fig. 33, and cf. Aul. Gell. xiii. 25, 
2, and Amm. Hare. xvi. 10, and Dion Cass, 
lxviii. 29. 

The finely-sculptured reliefs which Con- 
stantine built into his arch came, partly at 
least, from the Arch of Trajan and partly from other portions 
of Trajan's Forum. 

liu&ilkn llpiu u/iJ if, i BilMluvoe. One side of the Forum, 
that on the north-west, was occupied by the Basilin' Vlpia, 
surrounded, like the Forum, by a dtphral peril/ile, two or more 
stories high, and probably roofed all over. It was similar in 
plan to the Baalim Julia, with the addition of a large Apse at 
each end, one of them cutting into the side of the Quirinal. 

On the north-west side of the Basilica Lipin. 1 were two 
large libraries, and between them, in a court surrounded by 
columns, stood the Coin mini coAtlis, with its rich series of spiral 
reliefs. The interior of the Basilin' is shown in fig. 5L 

The two libraries which formed part of the Basilica were 
divided, one for Greek, the other for Latin MSS., like the 
libraries of the Palatine Apollo; Dion Cass. lxviii. 16. 1 2 They 


1 This Basilica is represented on coins of Trajan, with the legend 
basilica • vlpia. as a handsome building with many-columned facade. 

- One of the libraiies and the apsidal part of the Basilica are shown on 
the marble plan with the inscription basil • • - vlpia. 

tender the Roman Empire books seem to have heen neither rare nor 
costly. In late times Rome possessed as many as twenty-eight public 
libraries; see Preller, R'pon. C«t. p. 219. Wealthy book-lovers in 
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appeal - from a statement of Vopiseus to have been rich in 
historical ivorks. Edicts and State papers appear to have been 
preserved there ; Aul. Gell. xi. 1 7. 1 ; and the two libraries 
continued in use as late as the latter part of the fifth century. 
Sidon. Apollinaris (Ep. ix. 16 ; Lima. 25) mentions his own 
statue being set in the court between the two libraries, where 
the Columna cochlis stands. 

The other two sides of the Portia's which surrounded the 
Forum had each an enormous apsidal projection, with rows of 
shops and offices, several stories high. That on the north-east 
side is set against the cliff of the Quirinal, which was cut away 
to receive it, so that its upper stories were entered from the 
top of the hill. These projecting parts of the Portia's were 
surmounted by gilt statues of horses and trophies of arms 
with the subscription ex • maxvbiis ; Sidon. Apoll. Cum. viii. 
8 ; Aul. Gell. xiii. 24. 

Other statues in great numbers stood all round the 
colonnades of the Peristyle ; in the reign of M. Aurelius statues 
were added of the Roman officers who fell in the war with the 

Marcomanni. 

The buildings of Trajan’s Forum were all roofed with gilt 
bronze, according to Pausanias, V. xii. 6 and X. v. 1 1 ; and the 
columns both of the Fomin and the Bn silica, were of Numidian 
giollo, Phrygian paromr.etfo, and Egyptian red and grey 
granites ; the rest of the building was of white Pentelic and 
Luna marbles. 

The architect of these splendid buildings was the Greek 

some eases owned 20.000 volumes, or even more, mostly, no doubt, 
produced by slave labour. Martial tells us that a new volume of hi' 
epigrams was published at about two shillings in modem value, while 
a well ■•bound” or encased copy cost about five shillings; see Mart. i. 
117, and xiii. 3 ; of. Statius, Si! c. iv. 9. 9. 

Really 1S00 papyrus MSS. were found in one private library at 
Herculaneum. The owner does not appear to have been an exceptionally 
wealthy man ; see Middleton, HI" mi, inter! Maimserijits. 1S92. chap. ii. 
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Apollodorus of Damascus (Dion Cass. Ixix. 4), who was also 
an able sculptor and engineer, 1 and designed many buildings 
for both Trajan and Hadrian. 

Tcnvple of Trajan. On the farther side of the Basilica 
stood a large uduztyh temple dedicated to Trajan by Hadrian 
with a ptrilvlus surrounded with columns ; foundations of this 
building and some of its immense granite columns have been 
found at various times, while excavating for the walls or 
cellars of houses on the north-west of the modern piazza ; it 
is shown on coins of Hadrian. The plan on fig. 52 shows the 
position of the Tangle of Trajan. 

The space excavated in the modern piazza includes part of 
the Basilica, with a small portion of one side of the Forum, the 
greater part of which is still buried under several adjoining 
blocks of houses. Most of what is visible has unhappily been 
much falsified by restoration : none of the stumps of the 
granite columns are in situ, and the whole result is thoroughly 
misleading. 

What, however, is genuine is a great extent of the paving 
of the Basilica, with fine slabs of white marble, raised about 
3 feet above the level of the adjoining Forum, which was 
approached by a long flight of steps, leading down from the 
Basilica, with a row of statues on each side ; some of the 
pedestals of these statues still exist. 

A few fine Corinthian capitals of white marble, and other 
architectural fragments, are lying in the excavated area. 
There are also seven or eight much mutilated colossal statues 
of Dacian and other barbarian captives, similar to those 
which were taken hence and set on the Arch of Constantine. 

The Column of Trajan , or Coin mini rmidU, so called from its 
winding stairs like the spiral of a shell, is built of great blocks 
of Greek marble ; Dion Cass, ixviii. I C. The shaft, base, and 
capital, not counting the pedestal, which measures 18 feet in 

1 In 103 A.n. Apollodorus built for Trajan the stone bridge over the 
Ister, near the modern town of Czernetz. 
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height, are exactly 100 Roman feet high (971 modern English), 
hence this column and the similar one of Marcus Aurelius 
were sometimes called Cohan nae Centtiuuiiie. In diameter 
the shaft measures 12 feet at the bottom, diminishing to 
about 10 feet under the capital. 

Trajan's ashes, placed in a gold vase, are said to have been 
deposited in a chamber under the column ; and on the top of 
the capital was a colossal gilt bronze statue of the emperor, 
nearly 20 feet high, holding an orb in one hand and a spear in 
the other. 1 2 The circular base of Trajan's statue still exists in 
its place on the top of the column, but a modern base has been 
added on that to receive the existing bronze statue of St. 
Peter which was placed there in 1588 by Pope Sixtus V. 

The tall pedestal on which the column is built is richly 
decorated with reliefs of armour and trophies taken from the 
Dacians. On one side is a tablet carried by two Victories, 
and on it the dedicatory inscription with the record of the 
cutting away of the hill.- At each angle of the attic, above 
the cornice of the pedestal, is an eagle supporting a garland of 
flowers. Under the tablet is the doorway to the spiral stair- 
case, which is lighted by forty-two small slits. 

The winding stairs consist of 184 steps round a central 
newel, all of solid marble. 

The base of the shaft consists simply of a large torus carved 
with laurel leaves in relief, forming a colossal wreath. The 
capital is of no definite Order : but resembles a Doric capital, 
the echinus of which has been cut into egg and dart enrich- 
ments.' 1 

1 Tliis statue and the whole column are represented on a First Brass 
of Trajan, dated by his sixth Consulship 112-113 a.d. 

2 This insenption is given above, see vol. ii. p. 21 ; it is dated 
114 A.D. 

s The tell inns of the Greek Doric capital was never carved, but was 
sometimes decorated with painted ornaments ; varieties of the egg and 
dart were the usual patterns used for this purpose. The capitals of cintae 
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Winding round the shaft are spiral bands of reliefs, arranged 
in twenty-three tiers, including more than 2500 figures, and a 
great number of background accessories, worked with great 
minuteness. 

This spiral band of reliefs varies in depth from 3 feet at 
the bottom to nearly 4 feet at the top. The shaft is made of 
23 courses of large blocks of marble. 

The whole of the column was originally covered with gold ' 
and colour in a very gorgeous way : brilliant crimson, blue and 
yellow, were largely used both for the reliefs, the figures in 
which seem to have been coloured in a realistic way, and for 
the various members of the capital and pedestal. 

The sculptures represent the complete history of Trajan's 
two Dacian eanrpaigns. with the defeat and death of King 
Decebalus, which is described at length by Dion Cassius, hi. 
lxviii. Though wanting in grace and refinement, they are full 
of dramatic vigour, and form a sort of Encyclopaedia of Homan 
costume, arms, and military engineering, and methods of 
advance and attack by land and river, in open field, and against 
walled cities, with the most wonderful fertility of design and 
careful attention to detail. It is impossible to study the 
original reliefs with any closeness of attention owing to their 
lofty position : casts, however, in the Villa de’ Medici, Rome, 
are more available for close examination. 1 

When this column stood in a comparatively small j* rkfi/lfy r 
surrounded by lofty buildings several stories high, the 
sculptured subjects would not be so much wasted as they are 
now. But even making the utmost allowance for the former 

or pilasters, on the other hand, were hequeiitly Lotli caived and painted 
by Greek architects of the best period, the fifth rc-ntury E.i . 

1 Unfortunately tlie easts in the S. Kensington iluseum are not put 
in a line near the eye. as they should be for purpose? of study, but in two 
lengths, as if the column were broken in half, and thus they neither give 
the general effect ot the whole nor allow the sculptures to be examined 
minutely. 
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surroundings, and the loss of its gold and colour, it must be 
admitted that these spiral bas-reliefs can never have been very 
strong in decorative effect, and involved an amount of labour 
quite out of proportion to their artistic result. 

This colossal shaft, encrusted with reliefs all gleaming with 
gold, ultramarine, and other brilliant pigments, must have 
produced an effect of somewhat barbaric splendour very far 
removed from the purer Greek styles of architectural decora- 
tion, and resembling much more closely the methods used 
in the temples of ancient Egypt two thousand years or more 
before the time of Trajan. 

The notion of placing statues on the summit of lofty 
columns appears to have been an invention of the Homans of 
the Empire. The Greeks, even at the best artistic periods, 
commonly used columnar pedestals both for votive statues of 
deities and for honorary portraits, but the column was not 
made of such size that the statue on it was practically out of 
sight. 

A comparison of the column of Trajan with that of Marcus 
Aurelius is an instructive lesson on the effect that the size of 
the parts has on the apparent scale of the whole in architec- 
tural works. Both columns are exactly the same height 
(omitting the pedestals in both cases), but Trajan’s is divided 
into twenty-three tiers of figures, while the column of M. 
Aurelius has larger figures in higher relief, and only twenty 
tiers of them. The result is that the column of Trajan looks 
very considerably the taller of the two . 1 

1 As a rule, the more horizontal subdivisions a structure has, the higher 
it will appear ; lienee the many false joints cut in stone and marble facings 
by the Romans ; see vol. ii. p. 12. Hence also the difficult}' of realising 
the true height of the nave of S. Peter’s, which is built in one gigantic 
order. 

The great defect ol classical as compared with muhaewl architecture is 
the fact that size, in the latter, is gained by huiltijilijimj parts, while in 
the classical styles it is only done by iiiagnifijuicj a fixed number of parts. 
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Outer Enclosure of Trajan’s Forum. The most interesting 
part of Trajan’s Forum, which is now visible, is about half of 
the great curved line of rooms three stories high which are 
set against the scarped side of the Quirinal Hill. A road, 
paved with the usual polygonal blocks of lava, follows the 
curve of this line of shops, which open on to it. Xext to the 
bit of paving shown in fig. 30, vol. i. p. 251, this is the best 
preserved piece of Boman road still visible in the city ; unlike 
the other lava roads existing' in Borne, it does not appear 
to have been relaid during the period of decadence, but has the 
original paving of Trajan’s time. 1 

On to this curved road faces a row of small chambers, 
shops or offices, vaulted with concrete, covered inside with 
painted stucco, and paved with simple mosaic patterns in white 
and grey tesserae ; these open on to the street, with tall arches 
of concrete faced with brick. The lower part of these arches 
is filled up by a massive door-frame (or anhitrare) of great 
blocks of travertine, with a simple moulding round it, covered 
with stucco. The door-sill of each is a massive block of traver- 
tine, grooved to hold the wooden shop-front, and having a 
pivot-hole and a depression for the door to swing in ; an 
arrangement like that in the Palace of Caligula and many 
other places; 2 see fig. 20, in vol. i. p. 193. The groove to 
receive the wood framing extends all the way up the massive 
travertine jambs of the opening, and the lintel is rebated for 
the same purpose. 

Thus the design of a small Greek temple may he exactly the same as that 
of a large one. In the large Gothic Church, on the other hand, extra 
stories, c-lerestory and triforium, are added over the ground-floor arcade, 
and larger windows are made by increasing the number of mullions 
rather than by adding to the width of the separate lights. 

1 The access to these interesting remains is from the Campo Carleo, 
through a door which is usually locked, hut the key is kept close by. 

2 These interesting buildings used formerly to be called, quite without 
reason, “ The Baths of Aemilius Paulus.” 
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These little chambers extend in a uniform row all round 
the curve, except where the stairs lead to the upper stories 
higher up the face of the hill. At the foot of the stairs there 
were wooden doors, fastened with a long hinged bar, with a 
bolt at the end of it. The holes for these and the marks made 
by its use can be traced in the jambs of the doorway. 

The first upper floor, about level with the modern ground 
line, has a series of open arches, and engaged columns support- 
ing an entablature. The capitals and bases of these half- 
columns, and the moulded string-course below them, are of 
travertine covered with hard stucco made of pounded marble ; 
the rest is of concrete faced with brick. All of the brickwork 
is very neat and close jointed, even where it was covered with 
stucco, but at some places, such as the shafts of the engaged 
columns, it is of most remarkable beauty and neatness of 
jointing, numbering more than eight bricks to the foot . 1 

The upper space, at the level of this open arcade, is 
occupied by a passage over the ground-floor shops, and from 
it open a series of other chambers, with stairs at intervals 
leading to the second upper story, now mostly destroyed. 

The Forum of Trajan and its surrounding buildings formed, 
during the Middle Ages, an almost inexhaustible quarry for 
marbles, used in countless churches and palaces of Home ; and, 
worse still, supplied materials for burning into lime for many 
centuries, during the most architecturally degraded period of 
Koman history . 2 

Sculpture from Trojan's Forum. In addition to the reliefs 

1 The beauty of this brick facing is perhaps only surpassed by one 
existing example in Rome — namely, an archway between two half 
Corinthian columns, which is built into the line of the Aurelian wall not 
far from the Porta Latina ; see vol. ii. p. 3S0. 

2 During the ninth to the twelfth centuries, and even later, architect- 
ural skill in Rome had sunk to so low a pitch that the beautiful marbles 
stolen from ancient buildings were not even made use of in other buildings, 
but were burnt into lime or broken up to make concrete. 
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on the Arch of Constantine, very few fragments of sculpture 
have escaped destruction; among them are large half length 
reliefs of Trajan and some senators, now in the Lateran 
Museum ; two colossal horses’ heads in a court near the 
Church of the SS. Apostoli, and in the porch of the same 
church a fine relief of an eagle with outspread wings, seated 
within a wreath bound by graceful flowing ribbons. 

The reliefs on Constantine’s Arch are, from their beauty 
and fine state of preservation, among the finest existing 
specimens of Graeco-Roman decorative sculpture, and though 
as late as the beginning of the second century A.D., show but 
little signs of that rapid decadence which was so shortly to 
begin. The positions of the reliefs are shown in fig. 9.1 in 
vol. ii. p. 307. Many of these beautiful reliefs, especially 
the graceful sacrificial scenes arranged as circular medallions, 
show a strong revival of Hellenic skill and artistic taste, but 
little marred by any Roman influence. In this respect they 
are very superior to the reliefs on the great column, which are 
of a more purely Roman style, both in subject and treatment. 

On each front of the arch there are four circular medallions, 
and, on the attic, four rectangular reliefs, each complete in it- 
self. There are also parts of a long frieze, representing an 
attack of the Roman cavalr}-, led by Trajan against the Dacians 
and their king Deeebalus ; the figure of the emperor appears 
more than once — in the thick of the fight, and again crowned 
by Victory, with the Dacian chiefs making their submission to 
him. This fine frieze, with life-sized figures, taken probably 
from some long wall in the Forum or Temple of Trajan, has 
been broken up into short lengths and built into various parts 
of Constantine’s Arch, regardless of the fact that it was care- 
fully designed to form one continuous composition, 1 and of 
course is much injured by being separated for use in four 
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1 This is shown by Belloii in his Vef*res Arcus Ainjustonna, 1690, pi. 
42-45, a work of the seventeenth century, which is very valuable for its 
record of much that no longer exists ; see also Mon. Inst. v. Tav. BO. 
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different panels. Two pieces are let into the attic, at the ends 
of the arch, and two are inserted in the jambs of the large 
central archway. 

The subjects of the other reliefs on the Arch of Constantine 
are as follows : — 

North Side (towards the Colosseum) Tarda nijulor reliefs on 
the Attic, beginning from the spectator’s left. 

No. 1. The Emperor Trajan is received at the gates of the 
city by a stately helmeted female figure, representing 
the goddess Toma. In the background is an arched 
gateway, hung with flower garlands, and by it a tetra- 
sti/Ie prostyle temple. These are probably meant to 
represent the Porta Catena in the Servian wall and 
the Temple of Mars, which was just outside it, on the 
Via Appia. 

No. 2 appears to be a scene outside the same gateway; 
a half-nude figure of a youth holding a wheel reclines 
on the ground, by him the Emperor is standing look- 
ing down ; behind is a man in civilian’s dress, and on 
the right are armed men, one holding a horse. 

This interesting relief records the construction or restora- 
tion of a paved road (da nuinita or silice strata ) through the 
Pontine marshes, in 110 A.D. The reclining figure with the 
wheel is the usual Roman way of symbolising a road; the 
same design occurs on -reverses of several coins of Trajan with 
the legend f ia Appia. The civilian behind the emperor is 
probably the engineer of the road, perhaps the Greek Apollo- 
dorus; see Dion Cass. Xipli. lxviii. 15. 

No. 3. Trajan surrounded by attendants is seated on a 
throne, raised on a lofty suygestam or platform ; below 
are various standing figures, whom the emperor is 
addressing; among them is a female with a child. 1 

Some such relief as this, or perhaps the common subject of Trajan 
raising a kneeling Province, was probably the origin of the beautiful 
story of Irajan and the widow quoted by Dante, Purg. x. .73 to 93. 
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This apparently represents the same scene as one of 
those on the reliefs in the Forum, the institution in 
99 a.d. of the charity for children of the poor ; see 
vol. i. p. 346. In the background is a building, the 
facade of which is decorated with a row of engaged 
columns, between which garlands are hung. 

No. 4. The Emperor enthroned on a sagged aw receives 
the homage of a barbarian prince, probably Partha- 
masiris, King of Armenia, who was conquered in 
115 A.D. Behind are a number of Roman soldiers 
bearing tall standards and eagles. 


Medallions on flu Xorth 

No. 1. The Emperor and two attendants on horseback are 
hunting a boar. 

No. 2. A very beautiful and gracefully composed relief, 
skilfully designed so as to fill its circular space. 
Trajan stands pouring a libation or grains of incense 
on to an altar in front of a statue of Apollo holding 
a tripod set on a tall pedestal : behind it a laurel 
tree with graceful spreading branches forms a back- 
ground to the upper part of the relief. One attend- 
ant stands behind the Emperor, another on the right 
holds his horse. 

No. 3. The Emperor and a number of attendants stand 
by the body of a lion, killed in the chase, 
s No. 4. Trajan in sacrificial dress, with veiled head, pours 

] a libation on to an altar : two attendants stand by 

• him. In the sky among clouds is a figure of Jupiter, 

and by him a small statue of Minerva : the precise 
j meaning of this scene is not clear. 
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South Side ; rectangular reliefs in the Attic. 

Trajan's No. 1. (from the spectator’s left). Trajan enthroned on 

victories. x 1 . . 

\ a platform, in front of an arched building, receives 

a barbarian king. 

No. 2. Trajan, enthroned in the same way, receives a 
number of Dacian captives with their king Dece- 
balus, who are brought before him by Roman soldiers, 

! some of whom carry tall standards. 

Aiioaitio. No. 3. An ullocvtio or address to the army by Trajan, 
j standing on a platform, a common subject on the 

large bronze coins of the Empire. 

No. 4. Trajan, surrounded by soldiers and standard- 
bearers, pours a libation on to a tripod altar. The 
three victims for the Snordanrilw, a boar, a ram, and 
a bull, are being led forward to sacrifice. 


Medallions on the South Side. 

iiviitiny Xo. 1. Trajan, about to start on the chase, stands bv his 

scenes j j 7 

horse among attendants, one of whom, a beautiful 
youth leading a horse, has much resemblance in face 
to Antinous, the deified favourite of the succeeding 
emperor, Hadrian. 

No. 2. The Emperor offers sacrifice at an altar under a 
tree, in front of a statue of Hercules. 

No. 3. Trajan and attendants on horseback pursue a 
brown bear. 

i No. 4. The Emperor pours a libation on to an altar under 

, a tree, in front of a statue of Diana, as a thank- 

offering for success in the chase. 
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Smaller Fora. 

In addition 1 to the Forum Romanurn, the five Imperial 
Fora , and the Forum- OUtoriuni and Boarium (oil and cattle 
markets), there were also smaller Fora or markets, namely, 
that for pigs, Forum Suurium ; for bread, Forum Pistonun ; and 
for fish, Forum Piscutoriuui ; Livy, xxvi. 26, and xl. 51. These 
are all mentioned in the Regionary Catalogues, together with 
some others, which were not really Fora, though popularly 
called so. 

1 For further details on the Forum of Trajan see Fea, Foro Trajano, 
1832 ; Richter, Ristauro del Foro Trajano, 1839. The reliefs on the column 
have frequently been engraved on copper in this and previous centuries ; 
sets of these are sold at the Calcogralia Canierah (Ilit/ia) ; see Fabretti, 
Columna Trajuua, 16S3 ; Bartoli, Col. Trojan, 1701 Pistolesi, Col. Troj., 
1846 ; De Rossi, Col. Traj. desiynata ; and Froehner, La Colonne Trajane, 
Paris, 1865 ; this last work has an excellent description of the reliefs and 
their subjects. For an account of the reliefs from Trajan’s Forum moved 
to the Arch of Constantine see Petersen in Bull. Inst. Cor. Rom. vol. 
1S87-88. 


Other Fora. 


i 
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CHAPTER II 


THF. CIRCI OF HOME. 

It was not till the closing years of the Republic that per- 
manent buildings of stone, specially designed for scenic shows, 
Combats in races, or gladiatorial fights, were constructed in Rome. During 
the greater part of the Republican period the open spaces of 
the Fow , especially those of the Forum Eornmum and Forum 
Boorium, were frequent!} 7 used for gladiatorial fights and 
theatrical representations ; temporary wooden screens and 
seats being erected for the occasion, and removed when the 
series of public amusements was over; see vol. i. p. 234. 1 


Circus Maximus. 


Greatdrcvs. One part, however, of the city, the VulUs Murein,- a long 
valley between the Palatine and Aventine Hills, appears from 
a very early period to have been reserved as a place for races 
and other public spectacles, for which its natural form rendered 
it specially suitable. This earliest of the Circi of Rome was 
called, from its great size, the Circus Muximvs. It was first 


1 In a similar way, till the end of the last century, bull-figlits in 
Spain, even in large cities like Madrid and Seville, were held in the 
public squares or platas, round which wooden fences and scats were 
. temporarily erected. 

^ i II s name was derived from an altar to the Den Marcia fVennsl. so 

called fiom the nurtle plants which grew there, according to Varro, Lin. 
Lett. v. 154 ; and Pliny, Hist. A at. xv. 121 ; other derivations are given 
by other writers. 

f ' oa hnyl-CC'd !/J - e hvJ{,- 
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drained and fitted with rows of wooden seats by Tarquinius Wooden 
Priscus (Livy, i. 35 and 56, and Dionys. iii. 68), and these 
seats were frequently burnt and restored in the same material : 
restorations in 327 B.C. and 174 B.c. are mentioned by Livy, 
viii. 20, and xli. 27. 

The cur ceres or starting chambers of the circus were first 
built in 330 B.C. ; see Livy, viii. 20. At au early period the 
entrances to the circus were decorated with triumphal arches Entrance 
surmounted by statues of gilt bronze ; one erected by L. 
Stertinius in 196 B.C. is mentioned by Livy, xxxiii. 27. 

Arches of this kind, bearing quadrigae and other statues, 
formed part of the design of the circus in its most magnificent 
clays, as is indicated on the coin shown below, p. 45. 

Prehistoric altars. The valley of the Circus Marinins com -,E"rin 

* 1 J . It'Tfti jj. 

tamed two altars of the most remote antiquity : one was the 
Am. Marinin, traditionally founded by Hercules or Evander. 

The other was the Alt ar of Con eys, an Eque strian Neptune , in ’ 
whose honour llomulus was fabled to have held here the 
Consvulia or games at which the celebrated carrying oft' of the 
Sabine women took place ; see Varro, Lin. Lai. vi. 20. Consus 
appears originally to have been a nod o f the crops, b ut in 
later times he was identified with the Greek Poseidon Hippies ; 
his festival was held twice a year ; after the sowing was over, 
on the 15th of December, and when the crops were gathered, 
on the 21st of August. 

The Altar of Cun sus, after the building of a permanent stone 
circus, stood on or in the spina ; it was usually covered, but 
during the sports was exposed to the view of the people ; see 
Plut. Bum. 14 ; and Tertull. Or Sped. v. S. Its position appears 
to have been at the opposite end of the .'pitta from the curares 
or starting-point ; Tertullian speaks of it as being ml primes 
metes ; and Tacitus mentions it as the first point after the Ant 

■ Maxima and the Forum Bon fin ni in the line of the Pinnuiriu/u 

round Llama Quail rota. 

f The Ara M a.nnia, a still earlier altar, m ust have sto od out- 
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side the circus, behind the careens, near the apse end of the 
Church of S. Maria in Cosmedin; see vol. i. p. 109. 

Development of the Circus. Additions and improvements made 
in the circus in 174 B.C. are mentioned by Livy, xli. 27, but 
the passage is unfortunately in a very fragmentary state. 
Xothingbut wooden seats were used throughout the Republican 
period, and it was not till the reign of Julius Caesar that 
any part of the ranges of seats were built of stone. Even then 
the upper tiers were again constructed of wood ; see Suet. J. 
Caesar, 39. According to Livy (xxxiv. 54), till the year of the 
City 558 (196 B.C.), there was no distinction of classes in the 
occupation of the seats — plebeians and senators sat side by side. 

Augustus fully developed the separation of classes in the 
Circus Maximus, and other places of public amusement; re- 
serving the first tier for the senate, and special seats for 
soldiers, married plebeians, boys and their tutors, 1 women, 
and other classes; Suet. Aug. 43 to 45. 

Till this separation, the fact that men and women sat 
together in the circus had been an exceptional thing in Roman 
places of amusement. Ovid often alludes to this ; see Ars 
Am. i. 96, 163, etc. 

The Circus Maximus, as described by Dionysius (iii. 68), is 
the place as it was after its rebuilding by Julius Caesar. 
Under the later emperors, especially Vespasian and Trajan, it 
was adorned with much greater magnificence. 

The plan of this and other Roman circi was an adaptation 
of the Greek stadium, such as the one at Messene and that 
at Olympia, remains of which still exist. The Roman circus 
was, however, used for chariot and other horse races, while 
the Greek stadium, was mainly intended for foot races and 
various kinds of athletic sports.' 2 

1 A fragment of an inscribed seat found in the Colosseum has on it . . . 
VEr.o . . . probably part of “ paedagogis pVEEOnim." 

- A place called a Hippodrome was set apart by the Greeks for horse 
races in many of the principal Hellenic cities. 
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Fig. 55 shows the plan of the existing Circus of Maze ntius ; Typical 
see below, p. 56. It will serve to illustrate the Circus pl ‘“ 
Maximus, which was the prototype, in imitation of which all 
later Roman cirri were constructed. 

To continue the architectural history of the Circus Maximus ; uroKth of 
it was much injured (soon after its reconstruction by Julius 



Plan of the Circus of ilaxentius. 

AA. Cai'ceies. 

B. Porta Pompac : central door for processions. 

CC. Lines of seats. 

L>. Tribunal -Tudicum : umpires' seats. 

P. Porta triumplialis. 

HH. Side entrances by the careeres. 

II. Tmvers of the oppidtun. 

Iv. Alba linea. 

LL. .Metae. 

Mil. Spina, set a little diagonally, 
if. Centre from which the curve of the careeres is struck. 

Caesar) by a fire, which in 31 E.c. completely destroyed all the 
upper wooden seats ; Dion Cass. 1. 10. It was restored by 
Augustus, who built himself a fine marble jnilditar, and set 
the great obelisk, now in the Piazza del Popolo, on the centre 
of the sjjina ; Suet. A ay. 43-45. Immense sums were spent by 
Augustus on shows and the slaughter of beasts in the Circus Butchery 
Maximus; no less than 3500 beasts were butchered there 
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in the reign of Augustus alone, as is recorded in the Aneyrean 
inscription. 

In the eighth book of the Historic Aoturolis Pliny gives a 
great deal of curious information about the enormous number 

o 

and the great variety of wild beasts of all kinds, from elephants 
to porcupines, that were at different times butchered in the 
circus and elsewhere in Rome. On some occasions from 200 
to 300 lions were slaughtered in one dar', and a proportionate 
number of smaller and less costly animals. 

In 36 A.D. another fire destroyed part of the upper tiers of 
seats, those on the side of the Aventine. The circus was then 
restored and enlarged by Claudius, who rebuilt the careens, 
which were then of tufa, in marble, and gilded the metee ; Tac. 
Ann. vi. 45; Suet. ClanJ. 21. 

After this restoration the circus held 250,000 spectators ; 
Pliny, Hist. A’ id. xxxvi. 102. In the time of Dionysius (iii. 
68), after the rebuilding by Julius Caesar, it had only held 
150,000, showing that great additions must have been made 
to the upper tiers of seats and galleries. 

In the reign of Domitian most of the remaining wooden 
seats were, after another fire, replaced by stone and marble, 
so that henceforth the building was less liable to suffer 
from fire. Additional splendour was added to the circus by 
Trajan, and in his time it must have been a structure of 
extraordinary size and magnificence, wholly covered inside 
and out with white marble, relieved with gold and paint- 
ing, brilliant mosaics, columns of coloured Oriental marbles, 
and statues of white marble and gilt bronze ; see Pliny, 
Ponerjr. 51. 

It must then, from its crowd of works of art, its immense 
size, and its splendour of material, have been on the whole the 
most magnificent building in the world. 

Further size and splendour were added to the circus by 
Constantine ; and Constantius his son set on the spine another 
enormous obelisk, brought from Heliopolis; see Aur. Yict. 
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Caesar, 40 ; and Amm. Marc. xvii. 4. This obelisk is now by 
the Lateran Basilica. 

The circus, when complete, cannot have been less than so- <•’ the 
2000 feet lorn; by more than 650 feet wide. Even in the time 
of Julius Caesar it was about 1860 feet in length and 620 in 
width; see Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 24; and cf. Juv. xi. 192 
to 201. 

In its final state, in the fourth century, according to the 
Notit ia y lit yi n xi. the Circus Maximus could hold the almost 
incredible number of 485,000 people. 


Description of the Circus Maximus. 1 


The outside of the circus, during its most magnificent 
period in the second century A.D., had three tiers of arches 
and engaged columns very like those of the Colosseum, except 
that they were of white marble in- 
stead of stone. 

Large brass coins of Trajan and 
of Caracalla represent with much 
detail a view of the circus as seen 
from the Palatine Hill. 

The exterior is shown with its row 
of arches, and at each end a lofty 
structure something like a triumphal 

arch crowned with ynndriyae and other 
statues The P^ vclw Maximus shown 

, ou a Firs*t Biass of Trajan. 

The sputa is minutely represented 

with its group of rra-tne at each end, the obelisk of Augustus 
in the centre, and midway the small oulkubtj ' bearing the 
dolphins and the eggs ; see fig. 56. 

A bronze medallion of Gordianus III. also shows the 



ih > 7 
i'i Cit'fee. 


Com topCD. 


1 One of the fragments of the Marble Plan shows part of the Circus 
Maximus, the semicircular end towards the south-east ; see Jordan, 
Forma Urbls 1 Zonnac, PI, viii. 
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interior of the circus with groups of gladiators fighting ; see 
Grueber, Bovian Medallions, xli. 4. 1 

In the fifteenth century some of the external arches still 
existed ; they are shown in the Mantuan view of Borne 
published by De Bossi in his Piante di Homo, 1879. 

Co.ua. The ciivea of the Circus with its tiers of seats was divided 
into bands ( mueniana or muenioni) by the horizontal passages 
(ambulacra or praecindioned). There were probably three of 
these divisions or moenkina in the Circus Maximus, without 
counting the gallery at the top. The lowest of these divisions 
was called Moenianus primus, and the highest was called summits. 
Each of these bands of seats was also divided by flights of 
Ci' net. steps into cunei like a Greek theatre, which were numbered ; 
each line of seats (grad us) in each omens was also numbered, 
and as there were no divisions except incised lines to separate 
one place from the next, each rjrodvs was measured, and allot- 
ment was made to various classes of a fixed number of feet 
measured from one end. 

A passage in Ovid (Am. III. ii. 19) alludes to the system 
of marking lines on the rjradvs to distinguish the space allowed 
for each person — “eogit nos linea jungi.” 2 3 

The spectators’ seats (anxu) sloped upwards, resting on 
raking vaults of concrete like those of the Colosseum ; and 
tiers of columns at different levels supported ceilings over the 
people’s heads. 2 

state bait. In addition to the Cavea proper and its podium, various 
State boxes were constructed of marble, with columns and 
arches to support the entablature and roof of each. 

One series of these ciilkula or suggesti was over the 

1 Another medallion of Gordiauus III. representing chariot races in 
the circus is illustrated by Froehner, Mul. Pom. p. 1S9. 

5 In several Greek theatres the seats have been found to be marked 
with lines at intervals of about 20 inches. 

3 The fall of some of these pillars and roofing in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius killed over 1000 people ; Chroa. Vet. Pone. vol. ii. col. 244. 
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carceres (see fig. 55, AA), and appears to have been occupied 
by the giver of the games ( editor spedu adorn m ) and his friends. 

Another elevated box (the tribunal jvdicum , D) was placed at 
one side for the umpires who decided which chariot first crossed 
the line chalked on the arena in front of them : the phrase 
“ ad cretam praesidebant ” occurs in the celebrated inscription 
of 80 A.D., which was found among the ruins of the College of 
the F rut res Araiks, a little way outside the Porta Portuensis, 
Pome ; see Henzen, Act Fr. Arc. p. 37. 

A separate pulv'umr or state box of great size and 
magnificence was erected for the Imperial family on the 
Palatine side of the Circus Maximus ; Suet. Cbm,!. 4. 

An interesting relief of the third century A.D., found at 
Foligno, represents the presiding Magistrate or Editor of the 
games, seated in his box over the curares ; he holds in his 
hand a bag of money, which he is about to give to the winning 
charioteer, who has driven up and is saluting him from below ; 
see Ann. Inst. 18G3, Tav. I) ; and 1870, Tav. LM : and cf. ih. 
for 1839, Tav. iv. 

A similar scene is represented on several of the ivory 
consular diptyehs of the fourth and fifth centuries ; see Gori, 
Thcsuur. vet. dijit. Florence, 1759. 

The chief of these is the celebrated leaf of a fourth 
century diptych in the Museo Quiriniano at Brescia. On this 
the presiding Consul sits in his jnildnur; in the a raw below 
four quadrigae are racing round the spina, which, like that 
on the Lj r ons mosaic, is a long tank of water. The way in 
which the reins were looped round the body of the driver 
( aurigu ) is clearly shown : each holds in his hand what seems 
to be a combination of whip and goad ; they all wear fasciae 
round their legs and bodies. The horses’ legs are also closely 
bound round with thongs. 

During recent excavations a short distance outside the 
Porta Portese, seven marble portrait busts of victorious 
aurigae were found. Leather thongs are represented wound 
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round the neck and shoulders of each. Each bust is set on a 
tall cippus or pedestal of coloured marble ; they are well 
executed works of art, full of spirit and eiconic vigour ; they 
probably date from the time of Hadrian. These busts are 
now placed in the cloister of the Museo delle Terme. 

A glass bowl of the fourth century found at Treves has a 
very minute representation of a circus engraved in relief ; the 
spina is shown with the usual ornaments, and each of the 
metue stands on a lofty pedestal with a door opening into it ; 
see Froehner, La n-rnric uuitipie, Paris, 1879, p. 96. 

On the ivories the consul or other president of the games 
is usually represented in the paldnar, magnificently robed in 
the toga pictu and rich pallium. In some cases he holds in his 
hand the moppa or napkin with which lie gave the signal for the 
start. Under the later Empire proconsuls and governors of 
provinces usually celebrated the commencement of their office 
by providing circus games, and hence the frequent occurrence 
of these subjects on consular cliptychs. 

The starting end of the circus by the Forum Booriuui was 
formed by a row of small vaulted chambers (cone ret), each 
large enough to hold one chariot and its horses. At the time 
of its greatest splendour there appear to have been twelve 
car ceres in the Circus Maximus, but a smaller number was more 
usual. Each career had two doors, one behind by which the 
chariot entered, and one in front opening into the arena. 

This latter doorway was closed by folding doors with open 
grilles in the panels ( cancelli ) ; these were thrown open at the 
start by sla^ es, two to each doorway, who flung them open 
simultaneously at the given signal. 

Each career received no light except what came in through 
the open grille of the doors; hence they are called crypta (Sidon. 
Carm. xxiii. 319) and dnustra (Stat. Tlieb. vi. 399) ; their 
narrow openings are called fauces ; Cassiod. Var. Ep. iii. 51. 

In early times the race apparently began from the careens, 
but afterwards the actual start took place from a line marked 
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on the arena in white chalk or lime (alia linen), and hence 
sometimes called creta (Senec. Ep. 108) or cal )'. ; Cic. de 
Am. 27. 

A similar white line for the finish was drawn across the Line 
arena opposite the judges’ box ( tribunal jiuUcum), at a point • 

unequally distant from the two metae. Thus Cicero (Sated. 

23) uses the metaphor “ quasi decurso spatio ad carceres a 
calce revoeari ; ” and Horace (Ep. I. xvi. 7 9) speaks of “ mors 
ultima linea rerum” see also Cassiod. Ear. Ep. iii. 51. The 
starting-line was drawn opposite the nietae which were nearest 
to the carceres. It is difficult to understand how the white 
line for the finish could remain unobliterated by the rush and 
trampling of the horses and chariots in their seven laps. 

There is, however, no reason to think that a chalked rope was 
used, as has been suggested. 

Lofty state boxes above the curares with their colon- 
nades and arches towered to an imposing height, and the 
whole structure was known as the oppitlun). - from its re- OppMuui. 
semblance to the gates and towers of a city ; Yarro, Lin. 

Lat. v. 153. 

It will be seen from the typical plan given above that the 
carceres (AA) are slightly curved on plan, and are constructed 
on a segmental line, the centre of which is struck from a point 
midway between the line of the spina and the side of the 
curea i on fig. 55. 

This plan was adopted in order that the chariots in all the 
carceres might have as nearly as possible a position of equal 
advantage at the start. The special career occupied by each 
chariot was fixed on by drawing lots. 

The spina was a long low wall, or rather platform of marble Spina. 
(MM), set in the middle of the arena to separate the going 
ancl returning course of the racers. 

The line of the spina is not parallel to that of the caveo, 
but is slightly inclined so as to leave a wider space at K than 
that near the semicircular end. The object of this seems to 
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have been that the chariots might have more space where they 
were crowded together at the start than at other points, where 
some would have begun to tail off. 

Various mosaics and reliefs show the spinu covered with a 
series of statues and ornamental structures, such as obelisks, 
small uedicidoe or shrines, columns surmounted by statues, 
altars, trophies, and fountains. In addition to these were 
two sets of seven marble eggs ( oivr'tu ) at each end of the spinu — 
each set mounted on a small uedicuh, to which access was given 
by a ladder ; Livy, xli. 27. One of these eggs was removed 
after each lap (, curriculum ) was run (Yarro, lie Hut,. I. ii. 11, 
and Cassiod. Fur. Ep. iii. 51), there being usually seven laps 
to each race (missus). According to Livy (xli. 27) these o curio 
were first set on the spina by the Censors in 174 B.C. ; but 
Dion Cassius (xlix. 43) attributes their introduction to Agrippa 
in the reign of Augustus. He is, however, probably confusing 
them with another series of ornaments — seven dolphins, which 
were set on a similar aedkvJa and served a similar purpose. 
These dolphins must have been too heavy to take down, and 
were probably merely moved in some way to indicate the 
number of laps. 

In some ancient representations they form fountains — 
water spouting from the mouth of each fish. 1 The eggs had 
some sacred allusion to the Dioscuri, and the dolphins to 
Neptune (or Consus) — deities who were the patrons of horses 
and racing ; Tert. dc Sped. 8. 

An interesting mosaic found at Lyons, which no doubt 
represents the local circus, has what appears to have been a 
common form of spina, consisting of a long tank of water 
instead of the marble podium. Statues and other ornaments 
stand on pedestals iu this water. 

Two sarcophagi in the Sola Hello Birja in the Vatican have 
reliefs which represent a chariot race of Cupids in the Circus 
Maximus, and show clearly the spina and its ornaments, among 

1 This shows that they could not have been wholly removed. 
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which are statues of Apollo, Helios, Cybele, Victory, a quad- 
riga and an obelisk, as well as the eggs and dolphins. 1 

Each of the metae 2 consisted of three tall conical objects j ietae. 
(Ovid, Met. x. 106) on a semicircular plinth, placed at a short 
distance from each end of the spina. From the time of 
Claudius they were of gilt bronze decorated with bands in 
relief, as is shown in a relief in the British Museum. These 
formed the turning-points for the chariots. The primae metae 
are not, as might be expected, the ones nearest to the start, 
but those near the semicircular end of the circus, round which 
the chariots made their first turn. 

The primitiv e Altar of Census (Tert. de Spec. 8) was in the 
spina ; it usually wa s covered up, and was only exposed to view_ 
during the progress of the games : see above, p. 4-1 . 

The arena or sandy floor of the circus, like that of the Arena. 
Colosseum, was on some occasions strewn with glittering 
particles of mica, red lead, or perfumes by the ostentatious 
extravagance of some of the emperors; see Suet. Cal. 18, and 
Pliny, Ilist. Xaf. xxxiii. 27 : xxxvi. 45. That part of the arena 
which formed the course for the chariots was known as the 
spatium ; Juv. vi. 582. 3 

Before the construction of amphitheatres in Borne the 
Circus Maximus was used for gladiatorial fights with wild 
beasts and other scenes of butchery. 4 

In order to keep the beasts from reaching the spectators Eunpvs. 
on the cavea Julius Caesar constructed a canal ( Earijnis ) 10 

1 See also the above-mentioned, medallion of Gordianns III. ; Grueber, 

Homan Medal. 1S74, xli. 4. 

2 Any tall conical object was called a meta. 

3 The space near the carceres was known as the Circus primus, while 
that on each side of the spina was the Circus interior ; Varro, Lin. Lat. 
v. 154. 

4 The Aneyrean inscription records that Augustus had no less than 
3500 wild beasts butchered in the circus, forum, and amphitheatre in 
twenty-six exhibitions. 
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feet wide and 10 deep all round the arena ; this was supplied 
by a stream which still runs through the site of the circus, 
near the modern Yia de’ Cerchi : Suet. J. Cues. 39. 

After the erection of the Amphitheatre of Statilius Taurus 
in the reign of Augustus, the Circus Maximus appears to have 
been less often used for fights with beasts, and the euripus 
was therefore filled up by Isero ; Pliny, Hid. Nat. viii. 20. 
It was, however, again introduced in later times; Lamprid. 
Heliog. 23. 

The principal doorway was at B (see plan), in the middle 
of the cam res ; the procession before the games (pompa) 
entered through this door, which was therefore called the 
Porta Pompue. At the op]x>site end of the circus (F) was the 
Porta Triumphalis, through which the winning chariots left the 
arena. 

This door in the curved end of the Circus Maximus, 
together with the “ primae metae ” and part of the spina, is 
shown on fragments of the Marble Plan of Pvome ; Jordan, 
For. Urh. Pom. pi. viii. 

The position of the Porta Libitinemis, through which the 
bodies of the dead were carried out, is uncertain. It must 
have been one of the three side doors which exist in the 
Circus of Maxentius at HH and E; see Lamprid. Comm. 16. 

In 1887, in the devastated Ludovisi Gardens on an out- 
P ar ^ Pincian Hill, a Columbarium was found (and 

quickly destroyed) in which were buried a number of circus 
drivers and other members of the Green Faction • see Bull. 
Corn. Arch. 1887, p. 263. The following is an example of the 
sepulchral inscriptions — 

A • AXTOXIVS • ALBAXVS 
CURSOR ■ ET • SVPRA 
CVRSORES 

FACTIOXIS • PRASIXAE 
TREBOXIA • TERTVLLA . 

POSYIT 
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These inscriptions record a number of other classes who 
composed the frnnilio quwirignriu. 

In addition to the ourigoe, agitato res, and cursorcs, we find official of 
the names conditor, sueconditor, niurotor scllorius, spurtor, sutor, 
tent or, median, villkus, and viator. 

Several btobvlo of the Gm-n Faction occupied this quarter 
of Rome. 

An interesting mosaic found in a Roman villa near 
Bracciano represents anriyae of the four principal factions. /'<■».• 
Each aurigo is represented standing by a horse ; he wears a 
tunic of the colour of his faction. The four colours are green, 
blue, russet -red, and white, prosing, renetn , russafa. and olbata : 
see Juv. xi. 19G, and Tertull. de Sped. 9. This mosaic 
appears to date from the third century a.d. It is preserved 
in the cloister of the Museo delle Terme. 

The chief training-stables for horses which ran in the Tmimng- 
circus were an extensive group of buildings in the Campus 
Martin*, Ilegiv IX., near the Circus FFininius ; see Jordan, 

Topog. dec Stadt Horn. ii. 554. They appear to have been the 
centre of intrigue and villainy of all kinds ; the bribing of 
jockeys and the “ hocussing ” of horses and their drivers were 
familiar to the ancient Romans. Dion Cassius (lix. 5 and 14) 
describes how Caligula poisoned the cleverest chariot-drivers 
of his rivals. Immense sums of money were lost in betting 
on the races ; see Juv. xi. ’200, and Mart. Ej>. XI. i. 15. 

Seven laps or circuits of the spina ( curricula ) appear to .v <»/«<■/ 
have been the usual number in each race (wisaiis) ; see Yarro 
quoted by Aul. Cell. iii. 10. On one occasion Domitian re- 
duced the number to five laps so as to get a hundred races 
run in one day. In the time of Julius Caesar ten or twelve 


races was a usual number for one day, but Caligula increased 
the number to twenty, or even, occasionally, to twenty-four. 
In later times the races were so numerous that they lasted 
from sunrise to sunset, with intervals of acrobatic performances 
between groups of races. To amuse the populace, in addition 
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to the races, a great variety of entertainments were given in 
the circus, fights and slaughter of animals, and general 
butchery like that which went on in the amjshitheatres. 1 

The Ludi Circenses continued to be held in the Circus 
Maximus as late as the sixth century, as is described in the 
letters of Cassiodorus , the able minister of the Gothic kings 
Odoacer and Theodorie. Soon after then it fell into disuse, 
and for many centuries the ruined circus supplied enormous 
stores of marble to feed the limekilns of the degraded 
city. 

In the sixteenth century some remains still existed of its 
external arcades, and a great part of the raking vaults of 
concrete, which had supported the marble seats along the 
side by the Palatine. 2 2sow even these have disappeared ; 
probably no great building of stone and marble has ever 
vanished from the face of the earth as completely as the 
Circus Maximus has done. A great part of its site is now 
made hideous with large gasworks, pouring forth volumes of 
black smoke. Some considerable remains of the spina were 
destroyed when these gasworks were built. 

Existing Remains of the Circus. Partly under the Church 
of S. Anastasia (see Xo. 58 on fig. 22) excavations have ex- 
posed a series of very interesting buildings of many different 
dates, 3 which appear to have skirted the edge of the Circus 
Maximus on the side towards the Palatine, and perhaps formed 
part of the circus itself. These are only partially exposed to 

1 The better elass of Romans, even under the Empire, seem to have 
despised the brutal sports of the circus ; see Pliny, Ep. ix. 6. 

See Du Perac’s Vestiyj. The great sixteenth-century oil-painting 
in the Museum of Mantua shows the end by the earceres very complete 
in three orders ; the lower two having open arches, just like those of the 
Colosseum. 

3 The remains under S. Anastasia are described in Bull. Inst. 1846- 
47. They can be visited under the guidance of the Sacristan of the 
Church ; see plan in vol. i. p. 156, fig. 22. 
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sight, and the more ancient parts are so built over by later 
walls that it is impossible thoroughly to understand the 
existing remains. 

Farther away from the circus, towards the Palatine, are a 
number of small square chambers, built of massive blocks of 
tufa, 3 to 4 feet long, and in courses (roughly) 2 Roman 
feet thick ; the vaults of these rooms are of concrete made 
of tufa and pumice stone. Their doors are nearly 7 feet 
below those of the adjoining rooms of Imperial date, and the 
lava-paved road which skirts the circus; this road is about 22 
feet below the present ground level. These very ancient 
tufa chambers seem to be built against an enormously thick 
tufa wall at the foot of the Palatine slopes : they probably once 
extended much higher up the hill. 

Partly over these tufa chambers, and extending along and 
over the paved road, which runs along the side of the circus, 
is a large series of lofty concrete and brick chambers, passages, 
and staircases. A row of rooms, all of the same shape and 
size, faces on to the paved road, opening on to it with large 
double archways, both flat and semicircular. This series of 
archways appears to be a restoration under the Empire of an 
earlier Republican arcade, built of tufa, parts of which still 
exist, with capitals of travertine. The present arches, evi- 
dently restorations, are of brick- faced concrete of the first 
century A.D. 

Between two of these rooms a flight of travertine stairs 
leads up from the road to upper rooms in the direction of the 
Palatine. All these concrete brick-faced walls are of great 
strength and solidity, some as much as 7 feet thick ; the 
facing is very neat, with seven bricks to the foot. 

The long series of buildings, of which part is now visible, 
appears to have extended along the whole side of the circus, 
and it is probable that they formed part of the substructures 
under the upper rows of seats ; without, however, more com- 
plete excavations it is impossible to be sure on this point. 
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All the above-mentioned remains are to be seen by descending 
from the Church of S. Anastasia. 

Some remains of massive travertine walls outside the apse 
of S. Maria in Cosmedin have been thought to be part of the 
carceres end of the circus, but they are too far towards the 
river for that. 


Other Hum ax Circi. 

The Circus of Mvxenfius on the Via Appia, two miles from 
Rome, is sufficiently well preserved to show its original form, 
though it has been completely stripped of its marble seats and 
decorations. It is in many ways a building of very great 
interest, and on the whole is the most perfect example of a 
Roman circus which now exists. Its plan is shown in fig. 55, 
vol. ii. p. 43. 

Till 1825 it was thought to be a circus built by Caracalla ; 
but three inscriptions which were then found showed that it 
was dedicated by Maxentius in 311 A.D. in honour of his 
infant son Romulus, who died in 309 A.D. One of the 
inscriptions (with breaks supplied) runs thus — diyo • ROMVLO 
X • M • Y -COS • ORD • II • FILIO • D ■ X • MAXEXTII • IN'YICT • YIRI 
ET • PERP • AVG • NIPOTI • T • DIYI • JIAXEUIANI • SEXIORIS • AC 
BIS ■ AYGYSTI. 

The greater part of the external wall is still standing ; but 
the raking vaults on which the marble seats rested have 
mostly fallen in. The walls are of concrete, faced with “opus 
of alternate courses of brick and small blocks of 
tufa. A number of large amphorae are embedded in the 
concrete of the vaulting and upper part of the walls ; they 
were intended to diminish the weight of the vaults. 1 At the 

1 A notable instance of tliis .method of constructing vaults exists at the 
Tomb of B. HeUiia, three miles outside the Porta Labicaua ; in its dome 
rings of pots ( pujnatte ) are embedded in order to lighten the thrust on the 
haunches ; hence it is popularly called the Torre Pigmttara. The dome 
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starting end, the lofty vail above the uppiilum and curares is 
very perfect, and the core of the spina exists along its whole 
length, with the foundations of the indue at each end. The 
obelisk which is now in the Piazza Xavona once stood here 
in the centre of the spina . 1 

The building of this circus by Maxentius “od Coinaiii'bos ' 
is recorded in an early chronicle published by Eoncalli, Chrtw. 
voL ii. col. 248. This name was given to the Ciroo on 
account of a large number of very extensive Catacombs which 
exist near it, namely, those of S. Sebastian, S. Calixtus and 
others. 

Near the carceres of the Circus of Muxcntius, on the side 
towards Pome, there are extensive remains of a large and 
lofty porticos, once surrounded with a row of columns which 
supported a vaulted cloister-like walk along all four sides of 
this great court. An upper gallery extended over the whole 
of the vaulted part. This portion was probably used for what 
would now be called the saddling paddock, and possibly as a 
temporary stable for the race-horses. 

Little or no visible remains now exist of the other great 
Circi of Pome. After the Circus Minimus the chief was the 
Circus Fhnninius, which gave its name to the Ci ' top us Flout in i us, 
an important and architecturally very splendid portion of the 
Campus Martins, towards the Capitoline Hill. 

The Circus Fluminius was founded in a part of the Campus 
Martins called the Praia Fhminio by the Censor C. Flaminius 
Nepos, who fell at the battle of Lake Trasimenus in 217 B.C. ; 
Livy, xxii. 4 to 6. The same man had also in 220 B.C'. con- 
structed part of the great Via Flmninio, which skirted the 
Campus Martins, and passed out from Pome by the Porta 
Ftaminia in the wall of Aurelian on the site of the modern 

of the Basilica of S. Vitale at Ravenna is a sixtli-century example of a 
similar use of pottery. 

1 See Xibbv, “ Circo di CurucuUo," 1825; ami Canina. Hum. Ant. i. 
p. 447, Tav. 137. 
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Porta del Popolo ; Livy, Epit. xx. 1 See also Livy, iii. 54 ; 
xxvii. 21 ; and xl. 52. The positions of this and the next- 
mentioned circus are shown on the J lap of A new id Howe. 

In the sixteenth century considerable remains of this circus 
were found while digging foundations for the Palazzo Mattel, 
and the tower now called Cifrangoh marks the position of the 
metae at one end of the spina ; from this it was formerly 
known as the Tone Mdantjale. In the early mediaeval period 
the long open space of this circus was used as a rope-walk, 
a record of which is preserved in the name of the Church of 
(S'. Caterina dii funari. The descriptions of the remains of this 
circus given by Fulvio, Antigua rio Uriis, Venice, 1527 ; and 
Ligorio, Effigies Antiguan Homur, Lome, 1501, are cpioted by 
Xardini, llama Ant. (ed. Xibby, 1819), iii. p. 21. An Altar 
of Xeptune in or near the Circus Flamirtius is mentioned by 
Livy, xxviii. 11. Games in honour of Xeptune had existed 
from prehistoric times ; see Livy, i. 9. 

The ancient LuJi A poll inures were held in the Circus 
Flaminius except when that part of the Campus Martins was 
flooded. Between the Circus and the Portions of Odaxia, there 
was a temple of Apollo, which had been founded in 428 B.C. 
by Gn. Julius Mento (Pliny, xxxvi. 34); see below, p. 70. 

The Circus of Caligula and Xern was in the Horti Agrip- 
pinas, at the base of the Vatican Hill; Suet. Claud. 21 ; Pliny, 
Hist. Nut. xxxvi. 74; part of the Basilica of S. Peter, and 
especially the sacristy on the south side, now stand over its 
site. 2 The great obelisk, now in the Piazza of S. Peter, stood 
on its spina, and remained standing in situ till it was moved 
by the architect Fontana to its present position in the reign 
of Sixtus V. An interesting and well -illustrated description 

1 Livy (xxiv. 43) records that Lvdi See did were first instituted in 214 
B.c. by the Aedile Tuditanus, who through his bravery had escaped from 
the slaughter at Cannae. 

- The Cimis of Caligula a ml Xcro was the scene of the horrible 
tortures which Hero inflicted on the Christians ; see Tac. Hist. xv. 44. 
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of the methods employed to move this enormous monolith 
was published by Fontana, 'frasportcnione dell’ old in eo Futimno, 
1590. Of all the obelisks in Rome, this is the only one that 
has never been thrown down since it was first brought from 
Egypt, 

The Circus of Hadrian lay to the north-west of his 
mausoleum in the Cnmjnis VaUcnnu s- nothing of it is now 
visible, but part of its remains were excavated in 1743; see 
Atli delta Ponlif. Aav.J. 1839. 

The Stadium of Donation. The modem Piav.a Xanna (a 
corruption of AjonaU) marks by its line of houses the area of 
the Stadium built by Domitian (Suet. Bom. 5) and restored by 
Severus Alexander under the name of the Stadium Ale.cundriiuini 
(Hist. Au/j. Stv. Alex. 24). Remains of its substructures exist 
under all the houses round the Piazza, and especially below 
the Church of S. Agnese. The line of the curved end is still 
partly marked by the curve of the houses at the northern end. 
Those over the starting end also mark the ancient line ; they 
are set square with the sides, uot in a slightly diagonal line, 
as would be the case if the building had been a circus. 

The Circus of Sallust, supposed to have existed in a valley 
between the Quirinal and Pincian Hills, is mentioned below, 
see vol. ii. p. 246. 

Xaiumiehiue. Few remains exist of the various Xtiuuiuchioe, 
which were great reservoirs, surrounded by seats like an 
amphitheatre, and were constructed for holding naval fights. 
That built by Augustus was in the Xeruus Caesarum, on the 
transtiberine side of the river ; 1 traces of it have recently 
been found ; see vol. i. p. 386. 
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1 Augustus records in tlie Ancyrean inscription — SacaJis prodi spreta- 
culum popido dedi trails Tiber im hi quo loco nunc naans est Caesarum, 
earato ( solo in) long it-ud mem m’dlc ft octiagentos pedes, in latitvd iaem 
{pedum iniUc et) duerat{am quo) trijinta ruslratae naves , triremes {et 
quadriran)es , pluris av.tcm minores inter sc conf.Leeru.iit. {In us) 
dassibus pugnaveruat pro. etc r remiges mi ilia {hominum tri)a circiUr. 
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The position of the Kaiunachm of Domitian is unknown, 
as is also the reason of its being destroyed, ajiparently by 
Domitian himself, when its stone was used to restore the 
burnt wooden seats of the Circus Maximus ; Suet. Dam. 5. 

Naval fights were also held in the Stor/na Nernnis, a great 
reservoir of water formed in Nero’s Gulden House, on the site 
now occupied by the Colosseum; see vol. ii. p. 78. 1 

1 Part of the description of the Roman Circi given above was originally 
written for the third edition of Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities (Art. 
“ Circus’’) ; I have to thank Mr. John Murray for permission to make use 
of it here. 
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CHAPTER III 

THEATRES IN ROME. 

The Roman theatre was simply a slightly modified copy of 
the theatre of the Greeks. 

The most important difference was that the flat space or pit 
(the orchestra) in front of the stage, which in the Greek theatre 
was occupied by the chorus, in the Roman theatre was devoted 
to the seats of the senators and other dignitaries. The dif- 
ferences in the plans of the Greek and Roman theatres are 
minutely described by Vitruvius (v. 7 and v. 6), who points 
out that in the latter the orchestra was exactly half a circle, 
while in the Greek theatre it occupied more than three- 
quarters of a circle. Recent excavations at Epidaurus, Megalo- 
polis and elsewhere in Greece have shown, what Vitruvius 
probably did not know, namely, that in the earliest Greek 
theatres, built in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C., the 
orchestra was a complete circle. This space was gradually 
diminished by the extension forwards of the stage. 

According to the theory of the very learned German 
archaeologist Dr. Dorpfeld, there was no raised stage in the 
Greek theatre of the best period, the principal actors playing 
their parts in the circular orchestra on the same level as the 
chorus. The evidence of existing remains in support of this 
theory is very strong. 

Another important structural difference was that the 
Greeks always selected a hillside, out of which they could 
excavate the cavea of their theatres, and so avoid the massive 
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and costly substructures which were necessary for so many of 
the Eoman theatres built on level ground. 

This was especially the case in Rome, where almost all the 
theatres were erected in the perfectly flat Camjnis Marti"*. 

The skilful Roman use of concrete made it possible to do 
without the aid of a natural slope. Close-set radiating walls 
supporting raking vaults of concrete were used by the Romans 
to carry the high tiers of seats, alike in their theatres, amphi- 
theatres, and circi ; see Yitr. v. 3. 3. 

Till the middle of the first century B.C. no theatre in 
Rome was other than a temporary wooden building. During 
the Republican period a great prejudice existed against the 
construction of a theatre of stone, chiefly from a dread of in- 
troducing the luxurious habits of the Greeks. So strong was 
this feeling that Scipio Xasica induced the Senate to pull 
down and sell the stone of a half-finished theatre which had 
been begun by the Censor C. Cassius Longinus in 154 B.C . : 1 
Livy, Ej)it. 48 ; Appian. Bell. Civ. i. 28. Even Pompey, who 
built the first stone theatre in 55 B.O., had to construct in it, on 
the top of the cavea, a Temple to Venus Viet fix in such a way 
that the stone seats and steps formed the access to the temple, 
so that the fact of their not being of wood might be excused, 
by means of the figment that they were an essential part of 
the temple. 

The spirit though not the letter of this sumptuary law 
against Greek extravagance had been very completely ignored 
three years earlier than this by the Aeclile Scaurus. 

Theatre of Scaurus. A temporary wooden theatre, built 
by M. Aemilius Scaurus, the stepson of Sulla, during his 

1 “ Tanquain inutile et tioeifurui/i pubUcis nioribus ,” were the words 
of the decree. The objection seems to have been not only to having stone 
seats, but having any seats at all, when it had hitherto been the custom 
for the spectators to stand. The decree, therefore, prohibits seats of any 
material, hut stone ones were specially obnoxious to the stern Homans of 
the Eepublic. 
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Aedileship in 58 B.c., is described by Pliny {Ul't. X"t. xxxvi. 
5 and 113) as being a building of the greatest possible magni- 
ficence and costliness, containing seats for 80,000 spectators, 
an almost incredible number, only about 7000 less than the 
number 'which it has been calculated that the Colosseum could 
hold. According to Pliny it was the greatest work ever 
produced by human hands, and though only a temporary 
building, was constructed as if meant to last for ever. 1 Pliny 
refers to it again and again, as being on the whole the greatest 
marvel of skilful workmanship, extravagant cost, and human 
folly that the world had ever seen ; see Hist. Nut. xxxiv. 36 ; 
xxxvi. 5; ib. 50; lb. 113 to 115; and lb. 189. 

The ace ti o was divided into three stories or “ orders,'’ and 
had 360 marble columns ; those of the lower order were mono- 
liths, 38 feet high. The whole lower order of the ii/m was 
of marble or lined with marble, the second was c vitro : by 
which Pliny means that the wall was covered with mosaics of 
glass tesserae; 2 3 the third story was of gilt wood. Xo less 
than 3000 bronze statues were set between the columns.' 1 
Pliny expresses his amazement that such splendour, and 
especially the 360 marble columns, should have been tolerated 
in a city which took it ill that one of the richest citizens of 
Eorne (the orator Crassus) should adorn his atrium with six 
columns of Hymettian marble, only 12 feet high. The fact, 
however, that it was not a private house but a building for the 
use and amusement of the people would make a great differ- 
ence in the eyes of the fellow- citizens of Scaurus and 
Crassus. 

1 As Pliny cannot have seen this wonderful building some allowance 
for the exaggerations of hearsay evidence should perhaps be made. 

2 At Hist. Hut. xxxvi. 1S9, Pliny mentions more distinctly the glass 
mosaics on the seeaa of the Theatre of Scaurus. 

3 This passage has been wrongly understood by Mr. J. H. Parker 
( Colosseum , p. 76) and others, who have taken the materials of the three 
orders of the scena to refer to the columns. 
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Scaurus also distinguished himself by providing a new 
form of butchery to please the Romans. Crocodiles and 
hippopotami were slaughtered in tanks of water made to imitate 
a river; see Pliny, Hist. Nat. viii. 96. 

Some notion of the wealth squandered on the temporary 
Theatre of Scaurus is given, Pliny says (Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 1 1 5), 
by the fact that when the mere superfluities of the building, 
easel pictures, cloth of gold ( attalko ), and stage dresses and 
ornaments, were burnt with Scaurus’ Tusculan Villa, whither 
they had been removed, their value was estimated at 300 
million sesterces, equal to about 3 millions sterling of modern 
money. 

Amphitheatre of Curio. Another temporary wooden build- 
ing, built by C. Seribonius Curio in 50 E.C., of even more 
astonishing character, is described by Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 
116 to 120). This consisted of two very large theatres, built 
of wood, and made to swing on pivots, so that dramatic repre- 
sentations were given in the morning in the two separate 
theatres ; while for the afternoon performance the two theatres 
were swung round, so as to meet and form an amphitheatre, 
in which gladiatorial fights were held. 

An interesting restoration of the amphitheatre of Curio, 
showing how its two halves revolved, has been worked out 
from Pliny's description by MM. Homolle and Nenot; see 
Gazette Arch col. 1889, p{>. 11-16 and pi. iii. and iv. 

The Theatres of Scaurus and Curio were both erected in 
some part of the Cmajjas Martins, but their exact sites are not 
known. 

It is not without reason that Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 118 
and 119) speaks with amazement of the folly of the Romans 
in trusting themselves in such a structure as that of Curio. 
Accidents on the most terrific scale not unfrequently happened 
through the breaking down of temporary wooden places of 
amusement. In the reign of Tiberius, according to Tacitus, 
no less than 50,000 people were killed or injured by the fall 
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of a wooden amphitheatre erected at Fidenae, five or six miles 
from the Porto Solaria of Home. Many similar accidents are 
recorded; see Tae, Ann. iv. 62 ; and cf. Suet. Til. 40. 

BuihJinjs of Ponqiey. Xear the tafterc* or square end of 
the Chen \ Flow inins there was a very large and magnificent 
group of buildings — the Theatre, Pm ficus, and Curio if Punipaj : 
see .1 lop of Ancient Poonc. 

The Thuitrc if Pmiiprij was opened in 55 B.r., hut was not 
completed till 52 b.c. ; see Dion Cass, xxxix. 3ci, and Pint. 
Pump. 52. It contained 40,000 people : the seats and inner 
architectural decorations were of marble, the outer arches 
being of travertine, the raking vaults supporting the anui of 
concrete, and the radiating walls on which the vaults rested 
were built of travertine and peperino. 

The Theatre if Pninpeij is mentioned by Vitruvius (iii. 3. 2) 
as “ the stone theatre” (theatrune lupuJuint), par e/eeUcuu', because 
it was the first one in Rome built of stone, and possibly the 
only one at the time when his work on architecture was 
written. In this passage Vitruvius mentions a Temple if 
Eipiestrion Fortune, in or by the theatre, and there were also 
near it Temples of Ho nos oml Firtus and Fehcitos. 

On the summit of the % 'men there was a shrine of Hums 
VidrLc, placed there for the reason mentioned above, in vol. ii. 
p. 62. 

This theatre was gilt, Pliny tells ns, by Xero, in one of his 
fits of extravagance ; see Hid. Xot. xxxiii. 54, and Dion Cass. 
Ixiii. 6. Pliny (Iliet. Xot. viii. 19) describes the great slaughter 
of beasts which celebrated the opening of Pompey’s Theatre. 

It is very characteristic of the brutal nature of the Homans 
that they frequently used a form of building designed by the 
more intellectual Greeks for purely literary pleasures, for the 
base purpose of wholesale butchery. The Ancyrean inscrip- 
tion records that, during the reign of Augustus, the Theatre of 
Pompei] was used for fights between wild beasts and gladiators, 
in which no less than 500 lions and 20 elephants were 
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slaughtered. How many of the less costly gladiators were 
killed is not mentioned. 

The Theatre of Ponqn y is said to have resembled the 
Greek theatre at Mitylene ; it was begun shortly after 
Pompey’s visit to Mitylene on the occasion of his defeat of 
Mithradates ; see Plutar. Pomp. 41 and 42. 

Considerable remains of this theatre still exist, but are 
almost wholly concealed by modern houses : the Via de’ 
Chiavari follows the line of the m’mi, and a great part of the 
foundations and substructures of the nn\a can be seen in 
many cellars in the houses in the Via de' Giubbonari and the 
Via del Paradiso, and especially under the Palazzo Pio. 1 

The plan of the whole theatre is represented ou one of the 
(now lost) fragments of the ilorhle Phm, and this shows that 
it cannot have been an exact copy of the Mitylene Theatre, as 
it presents the Roman peculiarity of having its unhotro con- 
fined within an exact semicircle, while in the Greek theatre, 
as is mentioned above, the orchestra occupied either a complete 
circle or, in late times, a segment which was considerably 
more than half a circle. - 

The sceua is shown on the plan to have had large recesses 
for statues and rows of closely set columns. 

The outer arcade, in its lower story at least, resembled 
that of the existing Theatre at J/areeJI //>■, having arches under 
an entablature supported by engaged Tuscan columns ; part 
of this was found during excavations made in 1837. 

Like almost all the buildings of Rome, the Theatre of 
Pompey suffered frequently from fire. The Anci/renn Inscrij)- 
tion records that it was restored at a great cost by Augustus, 

1 The radiating walls under the cun el are partly of travertine and 
paitly of pepeiino ; the outside appears to have been wholly of travertine. 
The name ot the Church ,S. J [a rut in tjrottu pmto , is derived from its being 
built over the substructions of Pompey’s Theatre, which had painted 
decorations on their walls. 

- See Vitr. v. 6 and 7. 
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without the addition of his name to that of Ponipev's on the 
front ; rOMPEIVM ■ THEATRY3I • • • • IMPEXSA • GRAND I • REFECT 
SIXE • YLLA • IXSCRimOXK • XOMIXIS • MKT. 1 

Another tire did much injury to the theatre in the reign 
of Tiberius, who then rebuilt the scaio, and left the rest to be 
lestored by Caligula, who, not imitating the unselfish modesty 
of Augustus, put his own name in the place of Pompey's. 
The Emperor Claudius, however, soon afterwards obliterated 
Caligula’s name, and restored that of Pompey in its original 
place ; see Tac. Ann. iii. 72, and vi. 45; Suet. Cut. 21. 

This theatre was again burnt in the great fire of 80 a.i>., 
and restored by Titus ; further injury was done to it by 
various fires during the reign of Philippus I., 249 A.D., and in 
that of Diocletian about 290 A.D. The building was restored 
after both these fires, and the theatre continued in use till the 
time of Theodoric, and even later in the sixth century A.D. 

A great part of the outer wall was standing as late as the 
sixteenth century, and is described by Fauuo, Fulvio, Gamucci, 
and other antiquaries of that century. Its existing remains 
are described by Canina; Arch. Ant. Sez. iii. Par. ii. p. 341. 

Part tens Poitijirtnii" ; see Yitrnv. v. 9. 1. Outside the 
theatre, at the back of the so-iw, was a very large and magni- 
ficent building supported by several parallel ranges of columns, 
forming a great Partial * or court, with an open area in the 
centre, planted with avenues of sycamore trees and decorated 
with fountains and rows of statues 2 in marble and gilt bronze. 

1 The original inscription recorded that the theatre was completed in 
the third consulship of Pompey (52 B.c.), and the question arose whether 
it was more elegant to use the word tertivm or tertio ; Cicero cautiously 
refused to commit himself to either opinion, and advised the contracted 
form tert. to he used, so as to avoid the difficulty. The Emperor Claudius 
did not approve of the abbreviation and altered Tert. into III. ; see Aul. 
Gell. X. i. 7 and 9. The form tertivm was adopted by Agrippu on the 
fri eze of the Pantheon. 

Martial, ii. 14, 9, iii. 19 ; Ov. A/’t> Ant. i. 67 ; Cic. Dt Fittu, c. 4. 
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This Purlieus Pompeii was also known as the llecatoshjlon or 
Hall of the hundred columns '' ■ it is shown on three frag- 
ments of the Marble Plan, one of which is inscribed with the 
word [he< aJtostylym. 

Curia Puiiquimu. Adjoining the Purlieus was the Curio of 
PottqK/j, an L.enhv or hall, with one side curved and furnished 
with tiers of seats. It was used for meetings of the Senate, 
and in it Caesar was murdered at the foot of a colossal statue 
of Pompey, which stood in the centre : Plut. J. Coes, GG, and 
Brut, 14; and Cic. l>e JJieiu. ii. 9, Pi. 1 The Curio and Pur- 
lieus also contained a number of tine Greek pictures, among 
them one by Pausias, representing a sacrifice of oxen, which 
was technically very remarkable for its skilful foreshortening 
and chiaroscuro (Pliny, Hist. Xat. xxxv. 126), and a painting of 
Cadmus and Europa by Antiphilos : Hist. Xat. xxxv. 114. 
Pliny also mentions a painting of Alexander by Xicias ; Hist. 
But. xxxv. 132 ; see also ih. 59. 

During the outburst of grief caused by the death of Julius 
Caesar the Curio Permptinun was burnt, and the scene of the 
murder decreed by the Senate to be a locus scelerutus ; Appian. 
Bell. Cic. ii. 147 ; Suet. J. Cues. 88. The statue of Pompey 
was saved from the fire, and was set by Augustus on a marble 
arch at the entrance to the Forums; Suet. Auj. 31. 

Pompey’s private house was close by, a very modest and 
simple building (Plut. Pom. 40), contrasting strongly with the 
magnificence of the group of buildings which Pompey erected 
for the public use. 

Pliny mentions (Hist. But. xxxiv. 57) a bronze statue of 
Hercules by the celebrated Myron of the fifth century E.C., 
which was iu Pompey ’s house. 

^ number of important statues have at different times 

The colossal statue in the Pain urn Sputhi was found in 1553, near 
the Palazzo della Cuncelleria, and is supposed to be the one before which 
Caesar iell ; but there is little ground for this belief. The original 
statue ot Pompey was probably of bronze. 
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been found in the neighbourhood of the Theatre and Portions 
of Pompey; among them is one of the finest Greek statues 
known, which was found in the reign of Julius II., about 150G 
• — the celebrated torso of Herakles in the Vatican, signed as 
the work of Apollonios of Athens, 1 the son of Xestor, 
ATTOAAWNIOS NESTOPOS AOHNAIOX ETTOIEI. 

In 1864 a colossal statue of Herakles, 1-1 feet high, in gilt 
bronze, was found carefully hidden in a small chamber under- 
ground near the theatre. It is chiefly remarkable for its 
great size and perfect preservation, not being of much merit as 
a work of art, and not earlier than the third century A.T>. It 
was bought by Pius IX. for £2000, and is now in the round 
hall of the Vatican. 

Like other buildings in Rome, the remains of the Theatre 
and Porticus of Ponifn/ were for many centuries used to feed 
limekilns, and as a quarry for stone and marble. From it the 
famous architect Bramante of U rhino took the monolithic 
columns of gre}' and red Egyptian granite, nearly titty in 
number, which he used for the arcades of the cortih and in 
other parts of the magnificent palace which he built for Car- 
dinal Riario about the year 1498. 2 It is now called the 
Palazzo della Cancelleria ; and is, on the whole, the noblest 
of the Roman palaces. 

1 This wonderful fragment is apparently part of a group, with a nude 
seated tigure of Herakles. The same motive is represented in a statu- 
ette published by Le Bis, Vm/nye en (Zrice, etc., ed. Reinaeh, vol. ii. 
pi. ltd. For its subtle knowledge of human anatomy this torso is 
perhaps unrivalled in the woild. The late form of the to used instead 
of Hi in the signature of Apollonios shows that the statue is piobably 
not earlier in date than the liist century r,.c. 

- Bramante did not take the granite columns direct fiom the ruins of 
th e Purlieus u/ Pouiyuy, but he obtained them from the old Basilica of 
S. Lorenzo, which had previously been built with materials taken from 
l’ompey 's buildings. Bramante lebuilt the Basilica as part of Cardinal 
Riario’s Palate, and used die ancient columns to support the two-storied 
arcade of the great court. 
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The Theatre of Marcellas was begun by Julius Caesar and 
finished in 13 B.C. by Augustus, who dedicated it in the name 
of his nephew Marcellus the son of Octavia, as is recorded in 
the Anajreuu Inscription — TIIEATK V M • AD • AEDE3I • APOLLIXis 
IN • SOLO • 31 AG X A • EX • PABTE • A • [PKIVATIs] • EJIl’TO ■ FECI 
QYOD ■ SYB • X03IIXE • 31 • 3IAKCELLI • C.EXEIil • [3IE]l • ESSEX. 
See also Suet. Aug. 29. 

The Temple of Apollo, mentioned in this inscription, was one 
of the most highly venerated and ancient in Home ; it was 
dedicated to the Delphic Apollo by Cln. Julius Mento in 428 
B.c. : Livy, iv. 28. It contained a very sacred statue of Apollo 
carved in cedar wood, presented by C. Sosius, Prefect of Syria, 
in about the year 34 B.c. ; Pliny, Hist. An/, xiii. 5. Prom this 
statue it is called by Pliny the Temple of Apollo Sosiunus {Hist. 
Xat. xxxvi. 34), and he mentions that it contained a celebrated 
set of statues representing the slaughter of Niobe's children by 
Apollo and Diana, the authorship of which was due to either 
Scopas or Praxiteles, but to which had been forgotten. 1 

Livy (xxvii. 37) describes a pompa or religious procession 
carrying statues, which started from the Temple of Apollo, 
passing into the Servian city through the Porta Carmentalis 
and so along the Vims Jit/jurius into the Forum Ilomanum. 
Thence the pompa passed from the Forum by the Virus Tuscits, 
through the Velahrvm, and then through the Forum Boarium 
on to the dims Pullims and the Temple of Juno on the Aven- 
tine. Remains of the temple of the Delphic Apollo have 
been discovered near the Piazza Montanura, under an inn 
called the Albergo di Catena. 

1 3[any ancient copies of these fine .statues still exist ; one almost 
complete set, which was found in Rome in 15S3, is now in the Uffizi at 
Florence. The gradations in the heights of these statues indicate that 
they were originally designed to fill the triangular pediment of a temple. 
A very fine hut mutilated statue of one of the daughters, uhieh is in the 
iluseo Chianrmodti of the Yatican, may possibly he one of the original 
set. 
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Pliny (b>c. dt.) speaks of the temple as being ml Odanae 
Pvdirnm. Near the Temple of Apollo and the Circus Fla- other 
min ms were two other temples of Bellona and Hercules 
C lidos ; the former was used as a “ Senaculum ” for meetings 
of the Senate outside the sacred Foitwcriunt ; see vol. i. 
p. 10t?. Another more important building was the Temple of 
Mars, to whom the whole Campus Martins was specially sacred. 

It was built, or rather rebuilt, by Junius Brutus Calluicus, 
who was consul in ]3t? B.e. ; its designer was the Greek archi- 
tect Hermodorus ; see Pliny, Hid. Xat. xxxvi. 26. 

The Theatre of Murallus stands on the borders of the Theatre «/ 

• . . Marcell ve 

Furti in OUtnriuiii : this Forum was immediately outside the 
Servian wall, which separated it from the Forum Bvarium 
inside the Servian city. 1 

Fig. 57 shows the plan of the Theutie of Ylarcellus with 
its deep Roman stage, and a large hall or “green-room 1 ’ for 
the performers on each side. 

An earlier theatre, built bv Aemilins Lepidus, existed on Eat tier 
this site (Livy, xl. 51), but was probably pulled down by 
Julius Caesar when he founded the Theatre of Marcellm. The 
Temple of Pietas,- in the Forum Olitucium, was also pulled 
down to make room for it ; Dionys. xliii. 49. 

The Theatre of Mu rcclbts occupied a long time in building : 
though begun in the time of Julius Caesar it was not completed 
till 13 B.c., the date when it was opened by Augustus. 

1 A large extent of the travertine paving of the Forum OHtnnwn, 
between the l’iazza Montanaru and S. X lccolo in Careere, was discovered 
during excavations in 1S75; see Bull. Ctiut. Arch. Man. iii. 1$7:~. 

- This temple was founded, according to Pliny (Hist. Xat. vii. 121, 
and Festus, ed. Miiller, p. 209), to commemorate the oft-told and fre- 
quently painted story of the starving mother in prison who was fed by 
milk from her daughter’s breast. Another form of the story (Yal. Max. 
ii. 5, 1) makes it the father who was fed by the daughter. The temple 
was built by M. Acilius Glabrio. in ISO B.C'., and contained the earliest 
gilt statue in Rome ; Yal. Max. ii. 5, 1. 
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It appears to have suffered in the fire which burnt the 
adjoining Portions Odar'we, and it was then restored by Ves- 
pasian ; Suet. T~r*p. 1 9. 

Size "/tie It is thus mentioned in the Regionarv Catalogues, llrqin ix. 

theatre. r K , *“ 

That rum Murrell i ; in pit lorn xxx mil. Judging from the size 
of its existing remains, it appears hardly possible that it can 
have contained as many as 30,000 spectators. Its so.no is 



Fig. 57. 

Plan (restored) of the Theatre of JIareellus : the front line of the stage is 
omitted in this cut, as the plan represents the substructures below 
the seats of the raven. 


shown on one of the fragments of the Marble Plan of Pome, 
with the inscription TIIEatryji • Makcf.i.u. 

In the Middle Ages the theatre was made into a fortified 
palace by Pietro Leone, in the year 1086, and in the following 
century it was partly destroyed and built upon bv the Savelli 
family. Subsequently it became the property of the Orsini 
barons, who completed its disfigurement. 

EAthvj The existing remains of the That re of Marcellos are of great 

beauty and interest. Little of the see no, the side facing on 
the Tiber, now remains above ground ; but a considerable 
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extent of the areading, two stories lritj.li, of tlie curved exterior 
is still standing ; the lower story is nearly half buried below 
the present ground level. The design consists of the usual 
arcades, with engaged columns supporting an entablature to 
each story. The lower order is Tuscan or Romanised Itoric : 
the upper Ionic order is of very graceful proportion. 

It is all worked in travel tine, once covered with hard 
white stucco made of pounded marble ("/»/> nlhitt'ium). The 
details are much more delicate and refined than those of the 
similar arcades in the Colosseum. The volutes and egg and 
dart moulding of the Ionic capitals are carefully worked, not 
left in the block as they are in the coarser Flavian arcading. 

A very noticeable feature of Roman aichitecture is the 
constant repetition, almost without variation, of this design 
with rows of arches between engaged columns. Even among 
the few existing for till recently existing) remains, we find it 
over and over again — namely, in the arcade under the Cam- 
panile of SS. Giovanni e Paolo : in the Thmtr< »r I’hiiijhii, in 
the liiiiihiih'-iifnnn L'uJr, ns, in the }iu*th<a Julia, in the front of 
the Tahnliinuiii ; and (shown in the sixteenth-century picture of 
Rome at Mantua) on the faiades of the Cti'it* Murium.*, and 
the back of the HaMim ,j’ C, uijimfnn. It is a design which, 
when skilfully treated, i- capable of great beauty of effect, and 
formed the favourite motive for the splendid courts and 
facades of the pseudo-classic buildings of tlie sixteenth century : 
even at the present day its popularity seems to be almost as 
great as ever in all the principal countries of Europe. 

This combination of the inrhol and the fruheulM methods 
of construction appears to have been one of the very few 
architectural forms which was an invention of the Roman 
period. Even this, however, was probably devised by Graeco- 
Roman, not Roman architects. 

The Theutfr uf ('orueHnn LuJhu-, which was built in P3 is.*'., 
stood a little to the north-west of the Thru ter <>] Miirnlhi*, and 
was placed with its curved facade close to the Tiber bank. It 
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appears to have been a building of great splendour, and, 
according to Pliny {Hut. Xat. xxxvi. GO), was adorned with 
four wonderful little columns of Arabian Oni/' 1 ; cf. Dion 
Cass. liv. 25. It was surrounded with open areading, like that 
of the other theatres and amphitheatres of Pome, and in other 
ways was very similar to the Theatre of Marcellos. 

Two of the Tuscan engaged columns of this arcade, with 
their entablature of travertine, still exist, built into a house in 
the Via di S. Maria in Cacaberis, Xo. 23 ; and other parts of 
the theatre and its Portion are visible in the neighbouring 

o o 

houses. Foundations and substructures of the cun-a exist below 
the Cenci Palace. At the back of the m-nu was a covered 
hall, or considerable remains of which existed in 

the sixteenth century, and were drawn by Serlio to illustrate 
his work on architecture, published at Venice in 154 5. 

According to Suetonius (Aug. 29) the Theatre of ConieYm* 
Baiba > was one of the many buildings erected in Home by 
private persons owing to the influence and exhortations of 
the Emperor Augustus, who was, above all things, anxious 
to increase the architectural splendour of Home. In his time 
the last remaining Kepublican prejudices against magnificence 
and richness of material, even as applied to private houses, 
completely passed away. 

According to the Begiounnj Catalogue {Beg. ix.) the, Theutnnn 
Biilbi , like the Theatre of Man-ell m, contained seats for more 
than 30,000 people ; the writer of this Catalogue erroneously 
says that it was dedicated by Caesar, and states that its 
name was derived from the adjacent Cnjgtu Bulbi ; by this is 
evidently meant the rr>/j>fo-jiorticu< which formed part of the 
building, and was naturally called the Portion Bulbi from the 
name of the theatre to which it belonged. 

The colossal statues of Castor and Pollux holding their 
horses, now at the top of the Capitoline steps, were found in 
or near the Theatre of Balbus about the year 155G. 

1 A variety of hard alabaster, not the modern onyx ; see vol. i. p. 21. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE AMPHITHEATRES OF ROME. 

The amphitheatre with its brutal scenes of butchery was 
unknown to the more refined and intellectual Greeks, and 
therefore this class of building cannot have been derived by 
the Romans from Hellenic sources, as was the case with their 
Ti'uqih'n, Tlurmiii’, PvrticD.*, BomIuvj’, and most of their other 
buildings. The question then arises whether it was a Roman 
invention, or derived from the Etruscans, from whom the 
Romans learnt the custom of having gladiatorial fights, and 
the even more horrible one of propitiating the gods by burying 
human victims alive , 1 or by cutting the throats of prisoners 
of war and slaves to celebrate the funerals of important 
personages . 2 

It is important to remember the religious origin of the 
gladiatorial combats of ancient Rome, which were first 
instituted as a form of human sacrifice to the maun of the 

1 Livy (xxri. 57; mentions that in 210 E.c. a Gaulish man anil woman 
and a Greek man and woman wen; buried alive in a stone chamber in the 
i'orihii Bnariiini ; similar arts of human sacrifice were repeated on several 
occasions down to the first century A. I). The punishment of unchaste 
Vestals, which was the last survival of this horrible custom, lasted till 
Christianity became the State relation of Rome. 

- This latter form of human saeriiiee is of frequent occurrence among 
the paintings on the walls of Etruscan tomb-chambers. Among the Greeks 
the sacrifice of human victims was given up at a very early period. It 
was exceptional even in the Homeric Age ; see Fausanias, I. xxii. 6. 
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dead, and therefore, in early times, were always associated 
with the funeral of some wealthy citizen. 

The existence of a fine stone amphitheatre in the ruins of 
the Etruscan city of Sutrium 1 has been supposed to be a proof 
of the Etruscan origin of this class of building. The seats, 
concentric corridors, and vomiforin of the Sutrium amphitheatre 
are to a larg'e extent hewn in the solid rock, and this helps to 
give a look of great antiquity to the remains : but a careful 
examination of the details, and of the mouldings e.-pecially, 
shows that this is really a purely Homan building, and most 
probably but little earlier than the Colosseum of Iioine. 

There is really no evidence to show that amphitheatres 
were built by the Etruscans, and there can be little doubt that 
they were purely Roman inventions, developed out of the 
theatre of the Greeks, hv the simple process of putting 
together the nirmt of two theatres, omitting, of course, the 
fee an ^ and stages. - 

The fact is that the Iloman amphitheatre is constructed on 
purely utilitarian principles, so that any architectural beauty 
it may have is, as it were, accidental, and was not specially 
aimed at by the designer. In the aesthetic part of architecture 
the Romans showed little or no talent, seldom attempting more 
than to imitate and adapt the graceful buildings of the im- 
measurably more artistic Hellenic race. 

But as engineers and constructors of huge and complicated 
piles, perfectly and ingeniously adapted to their special uses, 
the Homans were quite unrivalled, showing a complete mastery 
of the most difficult problems of construction. Xo less re- 
markable was their skilful use of the most varied materials, 
their wonderful application of hydraulic laws, shown in the 

1 Sutrium is about thirty-three miles north of Rome, on the Via 
Cassia. 

- The supposed origin of the amphitheatie, from the two wooden 
revolving theatres of C. Curio constructed in 50 n.c., has been mentioned 
above ; see vol. ii. p. 64. 
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compilicated systems of lead pipes by which various parts and 
levels of buildings were supplied with water, and also in the 
complicated perfection of their arrangements for warming 
rooms and heating baths. 

The peculiarities and merits which the Roman amphi- 
theatre, considered as an elaborate architectural product, 
possesses, are precisely those of simple and straightforward 
provision for practical uses, which was the one strong pooint 
of the utilitarian Romans. Xo artistic invention was re- 
quired ; the decoration of the exterior with its series of 
colonnades, and the interior with its tiers of seats, were 
taken directly from the similar parts of the Graeco-Roman 
Theatre. Wliat was purely Roman was the ingenious arrange- 
ment of passages and staircases by which a crowd of eighty or 
ninety thousand peopile could rapidly, and without confusion, 
poour out of the tWnsmt of Capua or Rome, 1 and also the massive 
series of substructures which in the Roman theatres and 
amphitheatres commonly took the place of the natural hill- 
side which was necessary for the theatres of the Greeks. 

A mf)h itluotiv vf Tan ms. Under the Roman Republic amphi- 
theatres, like other places of amusement, were merely temporary 
structures built of wood. 2 

The first stone amphitheatre in Rome was that built by 
Statilius Taurus in the reign of Augustus, about ‘29 B.c. : Suet. 
Aug. 2 ; Dion Cass. ii. 23 and lxii. IS. Xo remains of it are 
now visible, and it is not named in the Rujiunurg Cniologuc » ; 

1 The two amphitheatres in Rome and at Capua are of about the same 
size each was known in the Middle Ages by the name CuIusslv hi. probably 
on account of its gigantic scale. It lias been supposed that this name was 
given to the Roman Amphitheatre from its vicinity to tile colossal statue 
of Aero, but this is liaidlv possible, as the bionze Colossus bad been 
overthrown and melted long before tlie name CuJoimhiii bad been applied 
to the Flavian Amphitheatre. The word first occurs in the writings 
(eighth century) of the Venerable Bede, who uses the form Cohiseti'. 

- Amphitheatres are not mentioned by Vitruvius ; see note 1 in vol. 
ii. p. 126. 
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TS AMPHITHEATRE OF A'ERO cn,u\ 

it appears to have been destroyed during the great fire in 
Zero’s reign ; its very site is uncertain. It probably stood in 
the Campus Media*, where the houses of modern Home are 
the thickest ; the elevation called Monte Giordano has been 
supposed to be caused by its ruins. 1 

The Amphitheatre of Xero, erected in the Campus Martins, 
appears to have been a wooden structure. It was, however, 
decorated in the most costly and magnificent way : it had 
rich awnings of silk, and perfumes were sprinkled on the 
spectators from concealed pipes; see Suet. Xuv, 12 and 31 ; 
Tac. Ann. xiii. 31 ; and Pliny, Hid. Xd. xxxvii. 4b. 


The Colosseum. 

The Flavian Amphitheatre, or Culo-^nm, was built by 
Vespasian and Titus in the lowest part of the valley between 
the Caelian and Esquiline Hills, which was then occupied by 
a large artificial pool for naval fights ( Xamnoehin ). 2 This 
reservoir was in the middle of the Golden Jfmme of Xero — 
that gigantic palace which had swallowed up a whole district 
of Home, and extended from the Palatine Hill, near the 
present Via di S. Bonaventura, to a distant point on the 
Escpiiline, covering the whole intermediate slopes and valleys ; 
see vol. ii. p. 146. As Suetonius says ( Xtro , 31). damn in a 
Fellatio Emilio* v»que fecit ; see also Pliny, Hist. Xd. xxxvi. 
111 . 

Xot even the horrible cruelties, or the mad pranks with 
which Xero degraded the purple, seem to have aroused the 
indignation of the people of Rome to the extent that was 

1 The same lias been sail of Hontc Citurio , another slight elevation : 
but it is known now that this is over the remains of the Temple of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

J "Hie all eoitbpicui tern mid is ampliitlaitri 
Eritjitur i note a, stwjrn Xeronis an, it." 

Martial, He Spec. Ep. ii. 5. 
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caused by his arrogant extravagance in building the Gulden 
Home, partly, no doubt, on account of the great inconvenience 
which must have been caused by the loss of many important 
public roads, which Xero’s Palace covered and blocked up, 
including that part of the Sacra Via which now leads up to 
the Arch of Titus from the direction of the Colosseum. 

The destruction of this gigantic palace, and the restoration 
to the Romans of its site in the form of public buildings, the 
Thermae of Titus and the great amphitheatre, were among the 
most politic acts of the first Flavian emperors. 

The exact date of the commencement of the Colosseum is 
doubtful, but it was opened for use in 80 A.D. ; Suet. Vcsp. 
9, and Tit. 7. 1 2 An examination of the interior shows clearly 
that it is of two distinct dates, with a considerable interval 
between. 

To the first period, a great part, that is, of the reigns of 
Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, belong the three orders of 
open arches on the facade, ami the internal structures up to 
the level of the top of the arcades. - 

The highest tiers of seats inside, and the fourth story with 
a wall relieved by pilasters, are not earlier than the time of 
Severus Alexander and Gordianus III., in the first half of the 
third century. The junction of the work of these two periods 
can be clearly seen in the interior; see below, p. 100. 

As built by the Flavian emperors the upper galleries 
(imeniuni) 3 were of wood, and these, as in the case of the 

1 On the occasion of its opening 5000 wild beasts were brought into it 
to be slaughtered : so, at least. Suetonius states. Tit. 7. 

2 Who the architect of the Colosseum nas is unknown ; the sepulchral 
inscription which was found in the Catacomb of S. Agnese, which has 
been popularly supposed to show that a Christian named Gaudentius was 
its architect, does not refer to the Colosseum at all, and does not even say 
that Gaudentius was an architect. The inscription is now in .S' .S'. Mar- 
tina e Luca-, see Xardini, ed. Isibby, Torn. Ant. i. p. 400. 

2 The older form of this word is maeniaiia. 
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Circus Maximus, on many occasions caught tire from lightning 
or from other causes, and did much damage to the stone-work 
of the building. 

These two periods are recorded on the rererscs of two 
groups of coins ; the original building is shown on the First 
Brasses of Vespasian, Titus, and Dumitian, the latter dated 94 
A.D., with, on one side of it, the colonnade two orders high, 
which united the amphitheatre to the Thermal af Titm on the 
Escptiline ; and on the other side the tall conical fountain 
popularly called the J L ta rsmiaus. 

On these coins the three tiers of arches are represented as 
they now exist, with a statue under each of the arches in the 
two upper stories. Over the wider arch which formed the 
Imperial entrance, there is a figure standing in a Quadriga ; 
the other arches contain single statues. Even on these ear- 
liest representations a font th story is shown, with pilasters and 
windows or panels between them ; but this probably represents 
an original wooden order, or possibly it also was of stone, but, 
being injured by the burning of the upper tiers of wooden 
seats and galleries within, had to be rebuilt in the third 
century A.I>. 

The amphitheatre is represented on these coins in perspec- 
tive, by means of a sort of bird’s-eye view, so as to show the 
interior with its top tiers of galleries, and the staiis sloping 
up, which divided the ranges of step-like seats of the run a into 
cnnei or wedge-shaped compartments. The emperor is repre- 
sented in the centre, seated under an arched canopy. 

On no further coins is the Colosseum represented till we 
come to the second period, when its top story was rebuilt as 
it now exists, probably following the design of the original 
fourth story of the Flavian emperors. It then held, according 
to the Motif u i, 87,000 spectators. 

The Coliseum is represented both on rea-net of First 
Brasses of Severus Alexander (222-233 a.d.), and on a large 
bronze medallion of Gordianus III. (238-244 a.d.), neither 
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of which, unfortunately, is dated by the number of the Tribu- 

nida poteslas. The legend on Gordian’s medallion is wvxi- 

FICKNTIA ■ UOKDIAXI • AYG ; see fig. 

58. On it is also shown the 

colossal statue of Xero, 1 the so- 

called Meta SwJans , and, on the 

other side, another smaller statue 

under an arched aedkvki. A statue 

is shown in each of the arches of 

the two upper tiers. Traces of the 

pedestals of these statues still exist. 

The blank upper story is clearly - g 

shown above the third tier of open ,, , .. . . . 

r I iie Colosseum alter the build- 

arches. jug „f the top story in stone, 

In the arena a fight is shown on a Medallion of GoiJunus 
between an elephant with a rider 111 ' 
on its back and a bull ; see Pliny, HU. X 'of. viii. 19. 

The important restoration of Severus Alexander was hv, 
begun by Heliogahalus, after the upper wooden galleries ' 
had been destroyed by a fire caused by lightning, on the 
3d of August 217 A.D., in the reign of Macrinus ; Dion 
Cass, lxxviii. 25; Hist. Aug. HeUag. 17, and Sec. Ales. 24. 

A less important restoration had been carried out in the 
previous century by Antoninus Pius; Hist. Aug. Aid. Pin », 

8 . 

A subterranean passage was added by Commodus to con- ■ 

nect the amphitheatre with his palace, the Damns VediUann on 
the Caelian. Commodus was passionately fond of the whole- 
sale butchery of men and beasts in the Colosseum, and used 
himself to assist, showing his courage by killing beasts in cages, 
or by shooting arrows from a safe place outside the arena. 

Dion Cassius, who was an eye-witness, has given a vivid 

1 The colossus of Xero had been altered so as to represent Apollo 
Helios, and so on this medallion lays of light are indicated round the 
head of the statue. 

VOL. II 8 
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account of these scenes; lxxii. 17-22; see also Hist. Aug. 
Cwmnod. ii. 

Damage by In the reign of Theodosius II. and Talentinianus, 442 A.D., 
utrthquakt. g reat c ] ama g e was done by a n earthquake, and in 445 a.d. 

important restorations were carried out in the arena, the 
podium, the entrances, and the seats. This is recorded on an 
inscription cut on a previously used block of Pentelic marble, 
which now lies near the entrance from the side towards the 
Velia. This inscription states that Lampadius, the Praefect 
of the city, restored harexam • ajiphitheatri ■ a • novo • yxa 
CVM ■ FO[DIO • ET • PORTIS - POSTlJC'IS • SED • ET ■ REI’ARATIS 
.sPECTACVLX • gradibvs. 1 A very fragmentary inscription 
records a restoration by Messius Phoebus, between the years 
467 and 47 2 A.D. 

Another very interesting and perfect inscription, recording 
a restoration after an earthquake, was discovered during the 
excavations of 1813 ; it runs thus — deciys • jiarivs • yenan- 

TIV.S • BASILIVS • V ■ C ■ ET • XXL • PRAEF • VRB • PATRICIAS 
COXSVL • ORDIX’ARIVS • AREX'AJX • ET • PODIVil • QVAE • AB03XI- 
XAX'DI • TERRAEMOTVS ■ RVIX ■ PROSTRAVIT • SVJIPTV • l’ROPRIO 
REST1TVIT. This Basilius is possibly the consul of that name 
in 486 A.D. 

The am phitheatre continued in use during the sixth 
century, though the brutal slaughter of gladiators and 
prisoners had been put a stop to in the year 403 a.d., by the 
heroic self-devotion of an Oriental monk named Telemachus, 
who came to Kome to protest against this cruel sport. 
Telemachus rushed into the midst of one of the scenes of 

1 In an amphitheatre the word has a special meaning, namely, 

the laiseil floor or platform v hieh skirted the ateua, and was reserved as 
a place for the seats of the emperor's family, the Vestal Virgins, and a 
tew of the highest officials of Rome. A valuable collection of inscriptions 
found in the Colosseum lias been published by the Comm. Lanciaui, 
Aflftmt.-u Fhn L „, Rome, 16S0 ; for other woiks see below. 

(i. 67, note 1. 
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butchery, and fell a victim to the rage of the people at having 
their favourite amusement interrupted. The moral effect of 
this noble act was, however, so strong, that henceforward 
human victims were no longer slaughtered in the anno ; see 
Theodoretus, Hist. Eahs. v. 26. 


Arrangement of Seats. 


The tickets of admission to the Colosseum marked the tui 
exact seat the holder was to occupy, the number of the tier 
(inae iiian us), and the number of the run as or department of the 
atccn ; so that there could be no mistake. And each external 
arch of the lower order was numbered, with the exception of the 
central arches towards the Caelian and Esquiline by which the 
emperor entered, so that each ticket-holder could go straight 
to the stairs which led to his place. 

An existing ivory ticket for the amphitheatre of Frosinone 
has similar indications, namely, CYN • vi • in • xyiii, that is, 

" the si.eth cun as, lowest row, seof So. 18’’; see Mommsen in Bui. 
Sachs. Gcsdl. 1649, 8. 2S6. 

Certain fixed seats were reserved for the various officials, 
religious and political, and the different classes of the Roman 
people. On th epO'Uuin were the thrones of the Emperor and 
his family, the Vestal Virgins, the Senators, the Pontifex 
Maximus, the Flamen Dialis, the chief Fratres Arvales, the 
Consuls, the Praetors, and a number of other officers of 
State. The disposition of seats in the Colosseum was the same 
as in other amphitheatres and theatres of Home. A similar 
system had previously been adopted in the Cirri of Rome as 
far as their rather different arrangements would allow. 

Suetonius (Any. 44) mentions that Augustus made new ini, 
and elaborate enactments as to the positions of various people 
in the places of amusement of Rome ; see vol, ii. p. 42. The 
Vestals, though allowed to be present in the front rank at 
gladiatorial fights, were excluded from the contests of nude 
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atliletes, and other women were not only excluded by 
Augustus from the athletic sports, but were only allowed to 
sit in the top galleries of the amphitheatres while contests of 
gladiators were going on. 

Inscription of tlic Frutns Armies. A very long and in- 
teresting inscription, which was found in 1699, in the Grove 
of the F rut res Armies, outside the Porto Portvensis, is of 
special value, not only as showing the manner in which 
seats in the Colosseum were divided, numbered, and their 
compartments named, but also as proving that the building 
was carried to a great height as early as the year SO A.D. : 
see Cor. In. Lot. vi. part i. p. 506 ; and Henzen, Ada Frut. 
Arvul. Berlin, 1871. 

This large inscribed slab, now in the C'apitoline Museum, 
contains, among a number of other enactments, those made 
with regard to the seats of the inferior members of the 
Collegium of the Frut res Armies. 1 The enactment was made 
in the Temple of Concord, in the presence of the F nitres Armies 
and some of the secular officials of Home. 

The paragraph in question is headed LOCA • ADSIGNATA • IX 
AMPHITHEATRO. It is dated 80 A.D. by the names of the 
Consoles Svffedi for that year, L. Aelius Plautius Lamia, and 
Q. Pactumeius Fronto. Names of other officials follow ; and 
then comes the list of three groups of seats. The positions 

1 The twelve Fratres Armies formed the most ancient ami tile most 
highly honoured priestly Collegium of home. Their special duty was to 
offer sacrifice on behalf of the fertility of the soil. The ColleijUne. in- 
cluded a large number of priests of inferior grades, for whom the scats 
mentioned in the inscription were reserved. The twelve Fratres appear 
to have sat on the podium, on a level with the Emperor, who was 
frequently a member of this very sacred body of priests. 

The Arval Grove, with its circular Temple of the Lea Lia, was five miles 
outside the Port". Portuensis. About one hundred inscribed slahs have been 
found at various times with records of the proceedings of the Fratres from 
14 to 241 A.D. They have been published by Henzen; see vol. i. p. 
xxi. 
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anil numbers of the seats reserved for the 0 .'Ihyiiiui are 
described as follows : — - 

I. “In the first mnenii'iuiiii or band (that is, the group im- 
mediately above the jiO'Uiiw) in the twelfth nmeus (or wedge- 
shaped division of the nice") on marble seats, (parts of) eight 
ijrmbis or tiers.” The space is further defined by the mention 
of the number of feet which was reserved in these eight 
ijnti.hts ; this detail was necessary, as there were no arms or 
side division to the seats above the pjdiam. 

II. The next assignment of places was in the second 
innutioiuim, also with marble seats ; the number of the i.nnnis, 
the jiv.il as, and the number of feet reserved in the grad us are 
all specified. 

III. The third lot of seats were in miunto muuw'un in 
Ugjids, in the highest division, the seats of which were not of 
marble like the lower two, but of wood. This shows that in 
the year 80 a.d., when the Colosseum was first opened, it had 
two bands of marble seats above the podium, one of which had 
at least as many as eight tiers in it, and above them a third 
story of wood. 

The word iiuwnwnum, used here for the band of marble 
seats between two horizontal prueiinctiuM *, and also for the 
upper wooden gallery in the amphitheatre, is also used for the 
projecting balconies of houses or public buildings. The word 
is thus explained by Festus (<■ i\), 3 Iicuiuwi oppdlatu aunt a 
Miteniu Censure, qui primus in Foro ultra (olitriuuis tigna projicit, 
quo aii'qiliarentur siijitrwra qieitarula. This was in the year 31S 
B.C., when C. Maenius was Censor ; see also vol. i. p. 235. 

The officials who had charge of the seats, to see that they 
were occupied by the right people, are mentioned by Martial, 
v. 8; and at v. 11 he describes the attempts of a certain 
pushing fellow to get into a better seat than his rank entitled 
him to. 
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Calpurnius (Ed. vii. ) gives an elaborate account of the 
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scenic effects, and the splendours of an amphitheatre in Eome ; 
but the seventh eclogue was written in the reign of Xero, so 
Calpurnius must be describing an earlier amphitheatre than 
the Colosseum, probably the wooden amphitheatre which Xero 
built. His remarks, however, would probably apply equally 
well to the Flavian amphitheatre. 

Calpurnius describes grand and complicated scenery, 
gardens, rocks and caverns, which seemed to rise out of the 
arena, and the sudden formation of a great lake. The marble 
colonnades were plated with gold, the gratings which defended 
the podium from the beasts were of gold (or gilt) wire; 1 the 
zonae, or walls which divided the tiers, were studded with 
mosaics of precious stones (that is, of the jewel-like glass 
tesserae ) ; the awnings and cushions were of silk, and fountains 
poured forth jets of perfumed water: 2 of. Suet. Kero, 31. 

A large amount of storage-room must have been required 
for the bulky scenery used at these shows ; and it is interest- 
ing to find that the Greek architect, Apollodorus of Damascus, 
suggested that the great elevated stylobate, on which the Temple 
of Yenus and Eome, designed by Hadrian, was to stand, 
should be formed with chambers in its concrete mass, in which 
the scenery for “the Thea.tnun 3 might be fitted together out 
of sight and rapidly brought into the Arena— /cal e? to 
ko?Kov r'a ^yavyy-ctTa ealkyoiTO, ware Kal atfaav&i 

1 Plinv mentions the use of gold wire for screens round the Amphi- 
theatre of .\ ii'O in the Campus Martius. He also tells us that the metal 
screens were studded with bosses of amber (succimini) : HiA. Kat. xxxvii. 
45 . 

It appears to have been the custom, under the Empire, for all theatres 
and other places of amusement to be provided with perfumed fountains 
and concealed jets for cooling the air with a fine spray of scented water ; 
Lipsius, I)e Amphi. cap. xvi., gives a number of classical references to 
this custom. 

3 The Colosseum was usually called dearpov by the Greeks : 07/lphi- 
fheatram not being Greek either in fact or in name, although compounded 
of two Greek words. 
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crvfnnjyvvcrdai, /cal ov irpoetSoro^ els to dearpov 
elcrayecrdai ; Apollodorus, quoted by Dion Cassius, lxix. 4. 1 

The Construction of the Colosseum, in its skilful use of varied 3ie*h"<’n.r 
materials, each ajrtplied so as to get the utmost benefit from t;„u. 
its special qualities, is perhaps the most remarkable existing 
instance of Roman utilitarian architecture. The materials 
used are three sorts of concrete, 2 brick-facing, massive blocks 
of tufa and travertine ; and lastly, marble for columns, cornices, 
paving, seats, and other ornamental purposes. The whole of 
the exterior of the Colosseum is of massive travertine, in very Exte, na> 
large blocks, carefully jointed, set without mortar, and each 
clamped to the next with heavy iron clamps, run with lead. 3 
The paving on the ground-floor, excepit that of the inner ring 
round the jmliurn, which is of thick slabs of white marble, is 
of blocks of travertine, and the columns of the lowest Order 
stand on a stylobate of three steps, which run all round outside 
the oval. The two top steps are cut in the solid out of a 
great travertine block 4 feet 6 inches wide. Some of the 
blocks in the piers are over 7 feet long. 

The lowest Order of arches in the external facade is set Lmry 

3 _ o>ca<fe. 

under an entablature, supported by engaged columns. 4 This 

1 On the Colosseum and its inscriptions see Lipsius, De amphitltcatm, 

1584 ; Maffei, Derjli anfiteatri, 172S ; Fontana, V anjiteatro Fluiio , 1725 ; 

Fea, Osserv. sulF arena del anf. 1813 ; Uggeri, Ddle linee dci sedili, 1823 ; 

De Rossi, Ann. Inst. 1S49, p. 336 ; Hubner, Iscriz. sui sedili dci train. 

Ann. List. 1856, p. 52 ; Gori, Jinn, storkhedd anf. Fine. 1874; and Tocco. 
Xoumachic r spettacoli, 1S75. See also note in vol. ii. p. S2. 

2 Concrete of luca for foundations ; of tufa and brki-bats for walls ; 
and of pamlrr-stonr for vaults. 

3 The numerous holes, which disfigure the arcades, were made during 
the early Middle Ages in attempts to extract the then valuable iron of the 
clamps ; the amount of trouble taken in cutting through the hard traver- 
tine to extract each clamp shows that labour must then have been worth 
but very little, or iron very scarce. 

4 The outer arches of the lowest tier had each a number over it. rang- 
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Order is debased Tuscan in style, the capitals are well moulded, 



The lower quarter on the right gives the plan at the ground level. The 
upper quarter on the right gives the plan at the top of the caved. 
The other two quarters give the plans at two intermediate points. 


but the base mouldings are coarse and inelegant. In fact, 
throughout the building, little taste or refinement is shown 

ing up to Ixxx. There still remain arches numbered xxiii. to liii., and one 
unnumbered arch — the emperor's entrance from the Esquiline, where a 
covered passage or colonnade abutted against it : see fig. 60. 
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in the details. This is specially apparent in the coarse mould- 
ings of the imposts 1 of the inner square piers, the slight pilasters 
of which do not project enough to stop the heavy impost cap- 
ping, and hence these have to he cut off in a very awkward 
way. 

In the middle of the side towards the Esquiline traces can 
be seen of the start of the long colonnade, which once joined 
the amphitheatre to the Tin I'limc if Titus. At this point the 
arch is wider than the rest, and is unnumbered, being the 
private Imperial entrance. On each side of it the steps of 
the -'f/ilohiitr stop short, leaving a level surface on which stood 
the first marble columns of the arcade ; a piece of one of these 
columns still exists. Under this colonnade a subterranean 
passage ran towards the Thrmwe ; it is vaulted in concrete, 
but only its commencement has been cleared out. 

The next Order of the facade has similar rows of arches, 
but with engaged columns of Ionic style, unfluted, and with 
capitals only roughly blocked out. 2 The columns stand on 
pedestals, the die and mouldings of which return under the 
arches, forming a sort of attic over the main cornice of the 
Order below, which also served as a parapet to prevent people 
walking in the upper ambulatories from falling over. 

Each of the arches in the two upper tiers was filled in 
with this thin and low parapet wall. In the centre of each, 
on the outside of the parapet, was a projection which formed 
the pedestal for a statue — one in each archway, as is shown 
on the medallion of Gonlianus III., fig. 58. Only one of these 
parapets is complete ; it is in the top tier, opposite the Escpii- 
line, and by it can be seen the dowel -holes for the (now 
missing) pedestal ; see also fig. GO. 

1 Tlic moulding on wliioli tlie springing of an arch rests is called the 

LlltyOst. 

- The whole external facade of travertine was once probably covered 
with opus ulbnriinu i stucco 1, and the more minute details and emich- 
inents would be modelled in it, over the rougher stone. 


Cvnii 


>S>:cont1 
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Third story. The third Order is the same as the second, but with 
Corinthian capitals, also only roughly sketched out ; the 



Fig. 60. 

Part of the outer facade of the Colosseum, restoied. 

The lowest story shows the Imperial entrance and the numbers over the 
arches. The second and third stories show the statues and their 
pedestals. The top story, added in the third century a. i). , has the 
masts which supported the awning. 

cornices of both are debased, or rather simplified forms of the 
orders they are intended to belong to. 
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The passages, which follow the outside of the oval inside ovte, 
the arcades, are vaulted with concrete made of pumice stone 
or soft tufa, with occasional rings of brick inserted. These 
vaults were cast in fluid concrete on wooden hoarded center- 
ing, and are free from the lateral thrust that constructional 
arches would have. The whole of the barrel vaulting 1 
throughout the building was covered with fine hard marble- 
stucco, moulded with panels containing foliage and figures in 
relief, all once decorated with painting and gold. In the 
sixteenth and even as late as the eighteenth century a great 
deal of this delicate stucco work still remained, but now all 
is gone except one bit under the arch nearest to the podium 
by the Imperial entrance from the Esquiline. 

These reliefs were especially used to decorate the raking. st„ C e„ 
vaults under the various staircases, and the vaults of the 
ambulacra and v omitoria, concentric passages and exits. These 
fine coatings of opus tedorium have fallen off the vaults owing 
to the imperfect adhesion of the stucco to the cast concrete of 
which the vaults are made. On this concrete the impress of 
the boards of the centering is very visible ; it has been pecked 
over to form a key for the stucco decoration, but this was not 
sufficient to give it a firm hold. The method of studding the 
surface with iron nails, always used and with greater success 
in the case of walls, was not applied by the Eomans to their 
vaults. 

The construction of the inner walls is specially worthy of imu, vail 
attention. These walls supporting the rows of vaults, which 
carried the cavea with its sloping tiers of marble seats, radiate 
inwards towards the various centres from which the oval of 
the plan is struck, and are set rather close together ; on them 
rest the raking vaults which support the seats and the stairs. 

Thus the nearer the tvall is to the arena, the less it is in 
height, and the less need it has for very great strength. 

1 Barrel vaulting means one of plain semicircular form, continuing 
without the intersection of other vaults. 
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Of the three materials used for these walls, concrete is 
subjected to the least pressure, next comes opus quad nit inn of 
tufa, and thirdly, travertine, the strongest of the three. Thus 
the inner parts of the radiating walls, where the height is 
insignificant, are made of concrete of mixed broken bits of 
tufa and brick. The foundations, on which the weight is 
heavier, are of concrete made with the very hard lava (sileu:) 
used for the Eoman roads ; this is for extra strength. The 
vaults in many parts, but not all, are of concrete formed of 
pumice stone, for the sake of lightness. 

At the ends of these low radiating concrete walls, traver- 
tine piers are built as points of special strength. Again 
concrete walls are used in other parts of the radiating walls, 
but higher up where they have no great weight resting on 
them. In all parts the concrete walls are faced with the 
usual skin of triangular bricks, with many arches introduced, 
apparently as relieving arches, but of no real constructional 
use. On arches in brick facing see vol. i. p. 58. 

The brickwork of the facing to the concrete is of the neat 
regular kind, with rather thick bricks, which is peculiar to the 
Flavian period; it exactly resembles that in the Palace of 
Vurnitian on the Palatine, having bricks averaging II inch 
in thickness with I -inch joints. Here and elsewhere the 
whole surface of the brick facing is studded with large iron 
nails driven in, when the mortar was soft, to form a key for 
the stucco, which in the Colosseum covered every inch of 
brick facing. The sham relieving arches are of the usual 
2 feet tiles, mostly cut into three, with a few whole ones at 
intervals. 

The outer and lower parts of the radiating walls, where 
the pressure was great from the great height of wall above, 
are built of massive blocks of brown tufa, set with a thin 
skin of mortar in the joints. Strong as these massive tufa 
walls really were, when protected from weather, the cautious 
engineer who built the Colosseum was not satisfied without 
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adding additional points of strength, and so at intervals he 
built piers (as it were) of travertine, not projecting, but flush 
with the tufa walls, and tailing into them on each side. 1 On 
account of this the tufa blocks do not run in the usual 2 foot 
courses, but range with the irregular (pseudisodomous) courses 
of the travertine. 

In fig. 61 is shown one of the points in the upper part of Three 

Hint e ruth 

the radiating walls, where all three methods of construction 
are seen together — -namely, the tufa wall, with its upright 
strip of travertine, and upon that the brick-faced concrete 
wall, with its sham relieving arches, upon which, finally, rests 
the raking concrete vault which carried the tiers of marble 
step-like seats. 

System of drains. A large drain runs all round the oval . civ acne. 
of the plan, passing under the radiating walls where they are 
highest, that is, nearest to the double ambulatory of the ground- 
floor. A large travertine keystone is inserted in the walls 
where this drain pierces them. Other smaller drains from 
the central arena communicate with this main one, radiating 
outwards to it. Their start may he seen in and by the sides 
of the recesses of the jiorfium ; they are roofed with two large 
tiles leaning together, and forming a triangular top — a very 
common way of roofing the smaller drains in Rome. The 
larger one, into which they all run, was roofed in parts with 
brick arches, and in other parts only by the large travertine 
slabs of the pavement. 2 

1 ill'. Parker, in his work on the Colosseum, wrongly asserts that 
these travertine '‘piers” were later insertions; his failure to understand 
the objects of the Romans in using these different materials led him to 
think that each was the work of a different time, and lias hence caused j 
hint to invent a complete imaginary history of the building, very far 1 - 
removed from the real one. 

2 Owing to the position of the Colosseum in the hollow once oceupied 
by the Stctyaa of Xero, a natural deep depression abounding with spiings 
of water, its careful drainage was a very important matter, and was 
arranged with the greatest possible skill and accurate adjustment ol 
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Fig. 61. 

Example of construction in which many materials are used ; upper part 
of one of the inner radiating walls of the Colosseum. 

AA. Maible seats on brick and concrete core, supported on vault made 
of pumice-stone concrete (C). 

B. Travertine arch at end of raking vault (C). 

D. One of the travertine piers built in flush with the tufa wall as a 
point of extra strength. 

EE. Wall of tufa-concrete faced with triangular bricks. 

F. Travertine pier at end of radiating wall. 

G. Brick-faced arch of concrete to carry floor of passage. 

HH. Tufa wall, opus ipiadratum. 

JJ.J. Line of steps in next bay. 

KK. Surface arches of brick, too shallow to be of any constructional 
use, and not meant for ornament, as the whole was stuccoed. 

levels, forming a complete network round and inside the building. The 
repair of this system of drainage is recorded in one of the inscriptions 
published by the Comm. Lanciaui. 
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Main entrances. At the four a.cea of the oval there are 
entrances under travertine arches, two on the Esquiline and 
Caelian sides leading to the podium, where the emperor sat : 
and two at the ends of the longer axes, leading into the arena. 
Through these latter archways entered the processions of 
gladiators who were about to fight. At these four points 
travertine is used along the whole depth of the entrance, from 
the outside to the arena; no tufa or concrete is introduced 
except for the vaulting. 

The arena and the podium. The arena was originally 
smaller than it looks at present, owing to the destruction of 
the wall that fenced in the beasts, and prevented their reaching 
the podium. The position of this wail, which was of travertine, 
can be traced at one point on the Estjuiline side. The narrow 
passage between it and the podium was paved with massive 
slabs of travertine. This wall was probably low, so as not to 
obstruct the view, and on it was fixed a metal screen, with 
network of gilt bronze, and a smooth top rail made to revolve, 
so that even the active panthers and other fdklue could not 
climb over it ; Calpurn. vii. 51-56 : Pliny, Hist. Xat. viii. 20. 

The podium is a long encircling tsujgiduirt or platform, 
about 12 feet high, built of brick-faced concrete. It was once 
covered with marble, with a moulded plinth and cornice, and 
probably a colonnade supporting a roof or canopy over the 
heads of the dignitaries who sat on it. It was provided, not 
with step-like grades of seats, but with rows of separate 
marble thrones, each inscribed with the titles of the official 
who occupied it. This system of inscribed marble thrones 
and their form were taken from the thrones in the front row 
of the theatres of the Greeks; many of them are still in mtu 
in the great Dionysiac Theatre at Athens. Several fragments 
of these thrones have been found in the Colosseum. 1 

1 A lai**e number ot these marble seats were taken during the Middle 
Age*, and iv*ed its Episcopal thioiics in the centres of church apses : many 
ot these still exmt in the Homan chinches. A lev. those, tor example, in 


Main 

ctj>pi uitchess. 


Are.ia and 
circuit wall. 
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The Emperor’s throne was raised above the top of the 
■podium on a suggest uii> or tribunal. A canopy over his head 
was supported on columns, so that he sat in a raised shrine- 
like niche. 

Approaches At the back of the podium a wide passage, handsomely 
pnihnn. paved and lined with slabs of marble, ran all round the oval ; 
and from it a number of marble stairs gave access to the top 
of the podium. The start of these marble steps still exists at 
one point on the Caelian side ; and in the second step from the 
bottom holes remain for the pivots and bolts of bronze gates 
which shut in each staircase at its foot. The massive marble 
paving of the passage, from which the podium stairs ascend, 
has. a channel for rain-water on each side, slightly sunk in the 
marble, and the surface of the pavement is curved upwards 
in the middle, like the convex do/sum of a road, so as to throw 
the water into the channels at the sides. Some of the paving- 
slabs are as much as 10 feet long, and each is fastened to the 
next with metal dowels or pins. 

Door, in Besides the stairs, of which there were eight in the whole 

the pointful. m ° 

circuit, there are two other sorts of breaks in the podium. On 
each side of the two main gladiators’ entrances, at the ends of 
the oval, the podium is interrupted by approaches, 6 feet 9 
inches wide, to the passage between it and the missing fence 
wall of the arena. This passage was probably filled with 
guards to prevent the beasts from reaching the dignitaries on 
the podium , in case a lion or some other fierce beast succeeded 
in climbing over the screen which fenced round the arena. 

■ The approach to the passage is formed by two marble steps 
and a gently-inclined slope with massive slabs of white marble, 
which lead from the higher level of the passage behind the 

the C liui dies ot -S. Pietro m J uicoh , and S. Stefa /w liotovJn. are of pure 
Greek workmanship and design, and were prohaldv stoltn hy the Romans 
from the theatre of some Hellenic city, for use in the Colosseum or other 
place of amusement. Thus, these thrones have been, at three different 
periods, used for three quite different purposes. 
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podium to the lower level of the passage in front of it. 1 There 
were four of these approaches, one on each side of the two 
main entrances to the arena. 

Another form of break in the podium is a sort of projecting 
balcony, 6 feet 9 inches wide, the marble pavement of which 
is level with that of the passage behind the podium, and juts 
out a little way into the passage between the podium and the 
fence wall, at a level of about 2 feet 9 inches above the lower 
paving of the passage round the fence wall. 

These balconies also were probably intended for officers on 
guard in case of accident or conspiracy. 

One of these balconies, on the side by the Esrjuiline, is 
well preserved, with its massive projecting slab of white 
marble, channelled at the edges with rain-water gutters. In 
it are marks of its marble parapet, and at the edges the holes 
for fixing the thick marble lining of the podium. The pro- 
jecting part of this marble floor rests on a large block of 
travertine. There were eight of these “balconies” in the 
whole circuit of the podium. 

In the front face of the podium a number of nearly square 
recesses are formed, which opened into the sentinels’ passage 
between it and the fence wall ; they are about 6 feet high, 
6 feet 6 inches wide, and 3 feet deep. From the bottom of 
these niches start most of the drains mentioned above, radiat- 
ing to the main drain, which formed an oval ring round the 
whole building. Like the rest of the podium, these recesses 
were lined with marble, the cement backing of which, and 
many of the iron clamps, still remain. These recesses were 
twenty in number ; jirobably they were intended as sentinels’ 
boxes for the body of guards mentioned above. 

The cana. Behind and above th q podium sloped up the 
grains or step-like seats of the caveo, where the bulk of the 

1 Tlie best preserved example of tills slope and the two steps is that by 
the main enhance Irani the Sacra Via end, on the left, as one enters into 
the arena. 
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spectators sat. The lowest range, being nearer the podium of 
honour, was the more honourable. It consisted of about 
twenty tiers, and a great part of it was reserved for persons 
of Equestrian rank — Equites. 1 

Above them, and separated by a zone or juveciuctio (a low 
wall and passage) was a large block of seats for the mass of 
the wealthier Roman citizens. Along the top of this is a high 
brick-faced concrete wall, once, of course, lined with marble, 
pierced 'with a series of doors, windows, and recesses for 
statues. At this point Domitian’s work ends, and the galleries 
above are of the third century a.d. These uppermost tiers 
were occupied by the women and by the lower classes of Rome : 
and to them admission was frequently free. 

Along the highest tier ran a handsome marble colonnade 
of the Corinthian order ; many fragments of the columns and 
their capitals still exist, and have rolled clown the cavea to the 
bottom. The capitals are of more than one date ; some have 
well-cut foliage, while others are only blocked out. Some are 
of late and fanciful design, with winged serpents and Medusa 
heads introduced among the acanthus leaves. All appear to 
be late in date, and probably belong to the restorations of 
Severus Alexander and Gordianus III., between 222 and 
244 a.d. 

One of the capitals is carved out of an immense marble 
frieze taken from some much earlier building. In it are 
sinkings for a bronze inscription ; the matrices for the letters 

1 The rights of the Roman Hqintes to’ places of distinction in the 
vaiious places of amusement were confirmed and increased by a law intro- 
duced in S7 B.c. by L. Roscius Otho, Tribune of the People ; it was known 
as the Lie Itoscia Thectiruhs. The Scohvna Eijiiitum are mentioned by 
Martial, v. 41. Till the third century a.d. no names of individuals were 
inscribed oil the seats — only titles or words descriptive of classes ; m the 
fourth and fifth centuries individual names were occasionally affixed. 
Many interesting inscribed, fragments of the rjradus are given in Lanciani’s 
valuable work on the inscriptions of the Colosseum. 
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neb still remain on the top of the capital. 1 The existing 

columns are of white Luna marble, Carystian cipollino , and 
Egyptian granites ; all appear to have been monoliths. Other 
architectural fragments are of Pentelic white marble and 
Phrygian marble (pr ivonmcft"). 

A large number of other marble blocks, also taken from inscription). 
some earlier building, have been used to cut a long inscription 
on; see Lanciani, berk. J. Anfl. Flue. These are the blocks 
of a very long moulded Corinthian plinth, the large torus 
moulding of which has been hacked away, and the blocks set 
on edge. The late inscription has then been cut on the upper 
bed of each block ; it records a restoration of the Colosseum in 
the reign of Gratianus and Yalentianus, about 375 A.D. 

On one of the inscribed fragments occurs the phrase (re- 
stored by Mommsen) XQnis dimiss/.j. This refers to a restora- 
tion of the system of drainage, which, if it got blocked, would 
soon flood the lower levels of the amphitheatre with water, 
owing to its deeply sunk position in a natural basin, between 
the Esqniline and Caelian Hills. 

A great many fragments of the marble seats (ijrwhis) exist, 
some inscribed, but none are in situ ; nearly every piece of 
marble having been stripped olf the whole of this gigantic 
interior. - 

SfuircHses. The start of the main staircases leading to the stain. 
upper tiers is from arches in the second (inner) surrounding 
ambulatory. The steps are of travertine, with ten-inch treads 
and ten and a half inch risers ; they have moulded nosings. 1 
Some of these stairs are very perfect on the side towards the 

1 Possibly part of XERcac TrojthW trlBUn. jwtestate ; tliis fragment 
may be from Trajan’s Forum, possibly from the Areli which was destroyed 
by Constantine, in older to use its materials and icliefs for the construction 
of the existing Arch near the Colosseum. 

2 A number of small marble altars have been found in the Colosseum, 
cut in the shape of tripods ; some of these are on the right near the main 
entrance. 
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stair s. Lateran, and show but little signs of wear. The whole system 
of stairs is rather complicated, and is arranged with the 
greatest ingenuity, so as to occupy the least space, and also 
to afford a complete set of separate approaches to each umeus 
or division of the at cat. 

Some of the smaller upper stairs are very steep : all rest 
on raking vaults of pumice stone or soft tufa, and each stone 
or marble step was bedded on square clay tiles. The stairs 
which ascended the aura, up the slope of the seats, were all 
of marble, like the seats themselves, and were arranged (as in 
the Greek theatres) so as to have two steps ranging with each 
seat. 

upper tic*. Upper part of the carco. About two-thirds up the covea 
there is the marked division mentioned above as separating 
the plebeians’ and women’s seats from the wealthier classes 
below. A lofty wall runs all round the oval, forming a con- 
siderable break between the highest seats of the tiers below 
and the lowest of the tier above. Of course all except the 
top part of this enormously lofty wall is hidden by the slop- 
ing tiers of seats of the cnveu. The lower hidden part is of 
travertine, but the upper part, pierced with doors, windows, 
and recesses, is of concrete lined with brick, and was once 
covered with marble, having, probably, a cornice resting on 
engaged marble columns. The recesses were made to contain 
statues. 

The upper part of this wall is of the third century a.d. 
It marks the beginning of the addition or rebuilding of Severus 
Alexander. 

Upper Behind this wall, at the level where it ceases to be of 

pcibsaye. . , , .. 

travertine, a low vaulted passage runs the whole way round 
the oval plan ; lighted partly by arches which led into the 
caved, and partly by windows formed in the springing of the 
vault. From this encircling passage stairs at regular intervals 
ascend to the higher level, leading to the floor of the third 
Order on the exterior, that with Corinthian capitals. The 
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stairs project into the passage in short double flights of five 
steps, passing right and left. 

In this passage a large open water-channel runs along irate, ■ 
the floor at one side, formed of hollorv blocks of travertine, 
thickly lined with ojtit.i aignin vm. The use of this is not clear. 

It can hardly have been for rain-water, as there are pipes for 
that set in vertical channels, 13 inches wide, formed in the 
faces of the walls at various points, and apparently descending 
almost straight down to the ground. It was more probably 
to carry water brought from the Caelian Aqueduct to feed 
the various fountains and water-jets wdiich cooled the air of 
the crowded amphitheatre. 

The doors in the upper part of the intercepting wall junction of 
mentioned above open on to the level of the floor above this 
passage ; and it is at this point that the Flavian work ends 
and that of the third century begins. This is clearly shown 
by the very different character of the two sorts of brick facing, 
which in the Flavian work has bricks 1-J inch and joints 4-inch, 
and in the later wall, bricks scarcely 1 inch thick, and joints 
f-inch to 1 inch. This later brick facing is as neat in appear- 
ance as the Flavian, and is really equally strong, though it 
looks less solid owing to the greater thickness of the joints. 

Passing towards the exterior of the building, the Flavian work 
reaches higher ; the above-described brick-facecl wall is level 
with the third (Corinthian) order of the exterior arcade, , 
which, like the two below (Ionic and Tuscan), is of the-. 

Flavian period. 

But the fourth external order, that with the tall travertine irn/i «/ 
wall broken by pilasters, is a third-century addition, or prob- aatunj. 
ably, judging from the above-mentioned representations on 
coins of Titus and Domitian, a rebuilding of an earlier story. 

The wall is of three materials, namely, an external facing of 
travertine 4 feet thick, an internal facing of brick, and an 
intermediate filling in (fa if urn) of concrete, 2 feet 3 inches 
thick. The brick facing is a very characteristic example of early 
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third-century brickwork, 1 being exactly the same as that de- 
scribed above with 1 inch bricks and joints nearly the same. 

The concrete contains a great deal of marble, as is usually 
the case during a late period, and the travertine facing is 
partly built of numbers of blocks taken from some earlier 
building ; among these are a quantity of drums of columns, 
pieces of cornices, friezes, and architraves, and other moulded 
details. These are allowed to project roughly into the con- 
crete for the sake of forming a good bond, and this gives the 
wall the appearance of having been built roughly and in haste, 
but this is not really so. On the external face of the facade 
the stones are cut as truly, and jointed as neatly, as in any 
part of the building ; and it would have been worse than 
useless to make the inner face regular and smooth, as it would 
not have tailed into and bonded with the concrete mass 
behind. 

Two tiers of small windows in the top external order gave 
light to small vaulted passages, which encircled the whole 
building at different levels near the summit. 

Awning over the earea. At the top of all, nearly 160 feet 
above the ground, there is a bold well-designed cornice, with 
deep projection on the outside of the wall, and this is pierced 
at intervals with square holes. About 14 feet below each hole 
a large travertine corbel projects from the face of the wall, and 
in this there is a square sinking corresponding to the hole 
above. This was an arrangement to hold the wooden poles 
that supported the awning over the heads of the spectators. 
A pole was dropped through each hole in the cornice, and its 
foot rested in the hole in the corbel below ; the slightly 

1 From the time of Sept. Severus to Severus Alexander the appearance 
of brick facings was exactly the same — neat, regular, and set in very good 
hard mortar. Brick facing rapidly declined both in neatness and the 
goodness of its mortar alter the middle of the third century A. j>. , and yet 
some of the brickwork of the wall of Aurelianus of about 275 a.d. is 
nearly as neat and regular as that of the Antonine period. 
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projecting frieze and architrave of the entablature were cut 
away to allow the mast to rest close against the wall. Other 
corbels on the inner face of the wall held a corresponding set 
of wooden uprights. 

The upper parts of each pair of poles were about 6 feet 
3 inches apart, being separated by the thickness of the wall ; 
they were probably strutted and lashed together so as to 
form a stiff support, as the strain of the ropes of the awning 
must have been very great. The awning did not, as has some- 
times been supposed, cover the whole amphitheatre ; a thing 
which would have been practically impossible, owing to the 
enormous strain of so long a bearing, far beyond what any 
ropes could bear. It simply sloped down over the heads 
of the spectators in the catro, leaving the whole central arena 
unshaded. 

Corbels to support the lowest masts exist in the outer wall 
of the substructures below the level of the arena ; see GC1 on 
fig. 62. These poles rose out of the arena along the line of the 
fence wall that protected the jkuHuhi. There must have been 
many intermediate points of support at intervals up the slope 
of the seats, but no indications exist of any of these owing to 
the complete removal of all the marble seats and linings. 

A whole army of sailors were employed to extend and furl 
the awning ; see Lampridius, Comm. 15. Throughout the 
period of the most luxurious extravagance in Rome the awning 
and its ropes were of silk ; Dion Cass, xliii. 2-1. 1 During some 
of the scenic shows boys were hoisted up to this awning — 
“ Et jiegmo, et jmtrus inch ail velaria rajjfos,” Juv. Sat. iv. 122. 

1 Pliny tells us that awnings were first introduced into theatres by Q. 
Catulus. who rebuilt part of the Capitoline Talnlariuni in 93 e.c. 

Silk awnings, Pliny states, were first used by Leutulus Spinther at the 
Ludi Apollinares in the Campus llartius. 

Julius Caesar spread silk awnings not only over the whole central 
area of the Forum, but also over the Sacra Yia from his house, the Domus 
Publica, up to the Clivus Capitolinus : see Pliny, Hi&t. Xnt. xix. 23. 
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Ropes for acrobats -were stretched across the arena, probably 
supported by the lower poles of the awning. 

Traces of a continuous wooden gallery for the sailors who 
managed the awning to work on exist on the interior, at the 
level of the top of the outer wall, and there are remains of the 
brick and concrete stairs which led to this, still visible on the 
internal brick facing. At one or two points these staircases 
crossed the upper windows between the Corinthian pilasters, 
and in these places the windows were built up, forming only 
sunk panels. Traces of other wooden galleries and stairs 
exist at a lower level than the sailors’ gallery ; the holes for 
their joists can be traced in the wall. 

The exact arrangement, however, of this top story with its 
wooden floors and seats cannot now be completely made out. 
Very near the top there appears to have been a gallery resting 
on a colonnade, some large fragments of which still exist on 
the ground below, and one or two small pieces of marble bases 
still remain at this high level. There was probably another 
colonnade along the pn.lonn • and midway there was the 
marble-covered wall with its doors and windows. It is now 
impossible to tell whether there were any other important 
breaks to the monotony of the sloping coaa. It appears 
probable that there were not. 

Sulit rad uses Iduic the arena. This is one of the most 
interesting parts of the Coliseum. A complicated system of 
walls and arches exists below the level of the arena ; these 
were partly excavated by the French at the beginning of this 
century, but soon filled in, and not again cleared out till about 
the year 1872, under the supervision of Comm. Rosa. 

The floor of this subterranean part is about 20 feet below 
that of the arena. The whole oval space is divided up into 
long narrow passages by a series of walls, some parallel to the 
major axis, and others following the curve of the oval. The 
floor of the arena must have been of wood, resting on the top 
of the closely set walls of the substructures. In it trap-doors 
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and grooves were arranged so that scenery and cages contain- 
ing beasts (see below) could be hoisted up on to the arena floor. 

These substructures are of many different dates, and show 
repeated mendings and patchings of earlier walls and arches. 
The greater part that now exists is of late date, probably of 
the fourth to the sixth century A.D., but among these later 
structures there are fragmentary remains of a series of walls 
and arches which are probably contemporary with the original 
Flavian building. These earlier remains consist of a series 
of tufa walls very neatly jointed, and built of blocks of great 
length and depth ; some as much as 7 feet long. 

Inclined jih' ncc. In these tufa walls are remains of a number 
of massive arches, some flat, some semicircular, and others 
formed of a quarter of a circle, with over them a course of 
tufa blocks raking upwards at a gentle slope, which look as if 
they had been made to support inclined planes of wood on 
which to slide the heavy cages up to the net no level, before 
the invention of the lifts with counterpoise weight-". The 
windlasses mentioned below were probably used in connection 
with these inclined planes. These fragmentary portions of 
massive tufa masonry are built up and supported in various 
ways by the later brickwork. It is impossible now to form a 
clear notion of what the form of these tufa substructions was 
when they were complete. 

The same may be said of the greater part of the later 
brick walls ; evidently a great deal of wooden framing con- 
nected with the scenic machinery (ji yinuto) existed in these 
substructures, and the absence of this timber work leaves the 
greater part of the existing arrangements an almost insoluble 
mystery. 

Lifts foe cages. One point, however, seems clear, namely, 
that in the fifth or sixth century a number of rudely con- 
structed lifts were added in four of the straight passages. 
These, there can be little doubt, were used to introduce wild 
animals suddenly through trap-doors in the wooden floor of 
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£ ;/te. the arena. In these square lifts grooves can be traced to 
guide the cages in their ascent, and pierced stone bearers (at 
the top) to hold the pulleys over which ran the ropes and 
counterpoising weights that hoisted up the cages. 

A similar arrangement of machinery and lifts in some 
earlier place of amusement is described by Seneca (Epis. 88), 
who mentions the machinutures (scene -shifters) working the 
■pegrnatn (lifts?) and scenery {talmlnfa) rising up to a great 
height. 

Windier A large number of massive bronze sockets, with dovetailed 
suffers. fl an g es ge (; j n great blocks of travertine, exist in rows in 
various parts of the substructures, both under the arena, and 
also in the long vaulted rooms on each side of the subterranean 
passage, which runs towards the Lateran, on the major axis. 
These bear marks of circular wear, from revolving pivots, and 
must have been for windlasses to hoist up the heavy scenery 
from the lower spaces. Probably these windlasses were 
originally used to hoist the cages up the inclined planes men- 
tioned above, before the lifts were introduced. 

Beauts’ dens. Dens fur leasts. The outermost oval ring of the space 
below the arena is contemporary with the original Flavian 
building ; and still remains in a very perfect state ; see fig. 62. 
It consists of a row of recesses, 8 feet wide and 5 feet 
3 inches deep, made of brick-faced concrete ; these little 
chambers appear to have been dens for wild animals. In the 
vaulted roof of each is an opening, immediately below a small 
window, which opens out of a space or passage (not cleared 
out) which ran all round behind the dens. Food pushed 
through this little window would fall through the hole in 
the vault of the den. In this way the fierce animals could 
he safely fed without the risk of opening the doors in the 
grated front of the dens. Between each pair of arched 
dens are the travertine corbels and grooves in the face of 
the wall to hold the lower masts of the awning mentioned 
above. 
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At present these dens have open arches in front, but 
originally were, no doubt, filled in with a metal grating. 


PLAN or DENS FOR BEASTS . 



SECTION. 

Fig. 02. 


Colosseum : part of the substructures below the arena. 

The plan is shown straight, but really it is on a curve, which 
varies at different parts of the oval plan. 

AA. Recesses to hold beasts, once closed by metal gratings. 

BE. Small windows and openings in the top of the dens, by which 
food could be supplied. 

CC. Openings in the top of the water-channel, for the beasts to drink. 

D. Water- channel shown in section. 

EEE. Tufa piers in front of the dens ; in the elevation they are shown 
broken off. 

F. Flat arch of tufa on the top of the piers. 

GGG. Pairs of large travertine corbels to hold the lowest masts for the 
awning. 

H. Existing piece of fence wall round the arena to keep in the beasts. 
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In the floor in front of the dens, and forming a complete 
ring all round the oval, a drain or water-channel is formed, 
laid carefully to fall towards the end by the Burnt Via. In 
this a clear stream of pure water still runs. This stream is 
brought alone; a channel under the floor of the subterranean 
passage leading towards the Lateran. Opening at intervals 
along the whole circuit of this water-channel round the oval 
are small branch channels, leading from the brick herring-bone 
floor (opus s^icatum) of the under-space, so that any water which 
got on to this floor would drain off into the stream along the 
oval ring. Other openings in the top of this water-channel 
look as if they were made to allow the animals in the dens all 
along its course to put their heads through to drink. 

Close in front of these rows of dens are a series of tufa 
piers, with flat tufa arches at the top, much restored in parts 
with late brickwork. These piers are spaced out with no 
reference to the archways of the dens, and are evidently a 
later addition, but when they were made or with what object 
it is now impossible to tell. All the piers are full of holes for 
wooden framing of some sort, which appears to have been 
fixed against them. 

Subterranean passages. Four long subterranean passages led 
from the space under the arena in different directions. One is 
on the minor axis towards the Baths of Titus on the Esquiline, 
below the long colonnade mentioned above; vol. ii. p 89. 
Another in the opposite direction led to the Palace of Corn- 
modus on the Caelian Hill. This was partly cleared out in 
1813-15, and was found to have mosaic pavement, marble 
wall-linings, and stucco reliefs on the vault. This passage 
was added by Commodus to unite his palace (originally the 
Do/iiu > T' ecfilinno) with the Colosseum, the scene of his favourite 
amusements. In it he narrowly escaped being stabbed by 
Claudius Pompeianus; see Dion Cass, lxxii. I, 17; and 
Herodian. i. 15, 1G. A third passage branches from that last 
named in a southward direction. 
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These three passages are not now accessible. A fourth 
subterranean passage, about one hundred yards of which is 
now cleared out, leads towards the Lateran Hill on the major 
axis. In this passage it is interesting to observe the massive Mo^as 
travel tine foundations of the Colosseum, built of enormous 
blocks, a few of which are taken from earlier buildings. The 
floor over the passage, made of thick travertine slabs, was 
supported on a series of huge flat arches, very neatly jointed, 
but not otherwise carefully woiked. Some of the blocks are 
as much as 8 feet long. The floor of this passage is I 
feet G inches above the herring-bone pavement of the space 
under the a ft nit, and under it runs the channel which brings 
the stream of water into the oval ring- channel mentioned 
above. Out of the passage leads a branch, communicating 
with the long vaulted room on each side, in the floor of which 
are the rows of bronze windlass sockets mentioned above. 

By this branch, on each side, is a narrow winding stair, sira.-mp 
with very steep steps, ingeniously planned so as to fit in a 
very small space. These stairs lead up to the ground level 
in the central gladiators’ entrance towards the Lateran. It is 
by this staircase that the visitor now descends to the sub- 
structures below the onnu. A corresponding pair of staircases 
probably exist at the other end of the building, but that half 
of the substructures is not now cleared out. Two other square 
chambers, each with a bronze socket in its pavement, open out 
of the subterranean passage farther away from the unnu. 

Colossus of Xi m. The colossal gilt bronze statue of Aero, statue of 

*■ t „ . / o. 

about 119 feet high, with its pedestal, originally stood in one 
of the courts of the Guilt n House; 1 Suet. A’ cm, 31. "When 
Vespasian pulled down this enormous palace he moved the 

1 This statue, which was the work of a Greek called Zenodorus, 
appears to have been badly cast, as Pliny (Hist. Xat. xxxiv. 45 and 46) 
remarks that it showed that skill in bronze easting had ceased to exist, in 
spite of its being the work of a very able sculptor, who was liberally paid 
by Kero ; see vol. ii. p. 147. 
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Colossus to the Summa Sacra Via, probably to the place after- 
wards occupied by the north-west end of the Temple of Venus 
and Rome. At the same time he is said to have removed 
Nero’s head, and replaced it with that of Apollo Helios, sur- 
rounded with rays of light. 1 

According to Lampridius (Hist. 17), Commodus placed his 
own portrait head on the Colossus, but on the medallion of 
Gordianus III., shown in fig. 58, vol. ii. p. 81, the head of the 
Colossus is shown surrounded with rays. 

When Hadrian built his Temple of Venus and Rome the 
Colossus was again moved, and set on the brick and concrete 
pedestal which still exists between the temple and the 
Colosseum; see Spartian. Hade. 18. 

It is shown in its final position near the Colosseum on the 
above-mentioned medallion of Gordianus III. 

The Amphitheolrum Castrense. This name has been given 
with much probability to a small amphitheatre, which is on 
the line of the Aurelian wall, near the Basilica of S. Croce in 
Gerusalemme. It can best be examined from the outside of 
the wall of Aurelian at a short distance to the left after 
passing out of the Lateran Gate ; see below, vol. ii. p. 383. It is 
catalogued in the Ctumiun in Reg. V. This amphitheatre was 
probably built for the amusement of the soldiers in the 
Praetorian camp. In plan it resembled the Colosseum, and 
was surrounded by open arches with engaged columns, two 
orders high, both Corinthian in style. 

The foundations are of cast concrete made of lava, the 
walls are of tufa concrete faced with brick, and all the archi- 
tectural details are of very neatly moulded brick or terra cotta, 
once covered completely with white stucco, on which coloured 
decorations were painted. The Corinthian capitals of the 

1 Like tlie three-quarter face of Apollo on the coins of Rhodes, which 
is probably similar to the head of the celebrated Rhodian Colossus of 
Helios. 
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engaged columns are of moulded terra cotta built in courses, 
ranging with the rest of the brick facing. Fragments of ante- 
fixae, delicately moulded friezes, and other terra-cotta orna- 
ments, have been found in large quantities scattered round 
the building, but none of these minuter details are in situ. 
In a few places blocks of travertine were embedded in the 
concrete and brick wall to give points of extra strength. 
One large block is set under the base of each engaged column 
in the lower tier. And two small rectangular hits of traver- 
tine are built in on each side of the jambs of the lower arches. 
The use of these apparently was to fix metal screens in each 
archway. 

The general character of the work appears to belong to the 
early part of the second century a.D. The brickwork is not 
Flavian in appearance, but resembles that of Trajan's reign. 
It may possibly, however, be earlier. The facing is very neat 
and regular; the bricks average 1 to lj inch in thickness, 
with joints h to f inch. They are hard and well burnt, and 
are yellow and red, mixed at random. The facing bricks of 
the arches are the usual hyalite bipedo.lex, tiles 2 Homan feet 
square, which have been cut into three pieces, and at rare 
intervals a whole tile built in, in the usual way for the facing 
of arches, as is shown in fig. 9 in vol. i. p. 59. The interior is 
now completely ruined, but was once richly ornamented with 
marbles ; of which an immense number of fragments lie all 
round. 

The Amphithcotfam Cadre use was included by Aurelian in 
the circuit of his wall, in such a way that about half the 
curved arcading of the exterior was visible outside the city. 
The open arches of the amphitheatre were then built up, so as 
to form a strong defence, like the wall on each side of it. 
The original level of the ground round this amphitheatre was 
several feet higher than it is now ; and parts of its foundations 
are now exposed by the removal of the soil, both within and 
without the circuit of Aurelian. At one point only is any of 
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the upper tier of arches still preserved ; that is immediately 
outside the Aurelian wall, where it runs up to the amphi- 
theatre, on the side nearest the Puilo . hiniuin . A very little 
more than now exists is shown by Du Perac in his Veitijj cli 
Roma, 1575, pi. xxvi. 
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CHAPTER Y 

ROMAN BATHS. 

Till the time of the Empire the Baths of Rome ( Balnea or nu’uen-. 
Balneae, from the Greek ftaXavela) were on a comparatively 
small scale, and were constructed without that architectural 
magnificence which made the later Thermae perhaps the most 
magnificent, and by far the largest, of all the public buildings 
of Rome. 1 

One of the earliest baths mentioned by a Roman writer 
was that in the Villa of Scipio Africanus at Liternum, about 
190 B.c., which Seneca (Ep. 86. 12) says consisted only of one 
small dark chamber, after the ancient fashion. In the middle 
of the first century B.C. there were many Balneae in Rome ; 
see Cicero, Ep. ad Q. Feat. iii. 1, and Pro Cad. 25, 26. 

The system of heating by hypocausts is said to have been 'Hypocausts 
introduced into Rome about 100 B.C. by Sergius Orata; see, 

Val. Max. ix. 50, and Pliny, Hist. Not. ix. 168; in this pass- 
age Pliny calls baths heated with hypocausts balneae pensile*. 

The large and very magnificent baths which occupied so 
extensive a part of the area of Rome under the later Empire 
were usually called Thermae (deppai). iSfot only the name Thermo.-. 
but the institution itself and the customs connected with it 
were of Greek origin. The costly splendour and luxury of 
the Thermae, would have been very repugnant to the stern 
Romans of the Republican period. The description of the 
Roman balneae given bv Vitruvius was probably written ntrw-;,,* 

& 1 J un bath.:. 

1 With the exception, perhaps, of the Circus Maximus. 

VOL. II 
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Vitnmus before the construction of the Thermae of Agrippa, which were 
° n a *" the first built in Eome, and only refers to the smaller bid time 
which were then in use. He says that the baths for men and 
women should be in adjoining buildings, so that one set of 
furnaces and hot-water cisterns might be available for both. 1 
This is the arrangement adopted in a small set of balneae at 
| Pompeii, and also in a building shown on the Marble Flan of 
Eome, with the inscription Balneum C'aesurU. In later times 
either both sexes bathed together or else the baths were 
reserved on certain days for women only, as is the modern 
custom in the East. Consequently the great Thermae have no 
separate sets of rooms for men and women. 

Adminis- Edicts forbidding promiscuous bathing of both sexes were 
tr baths. issued by Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius ; Spartian. Hade. 1, 

and Capitol. M. A nr. Ant. 23. 

The public baths were originally under the supervision 
of the Aediles, and were guarded by Balneatores, who received 
the fee for admission (bu.lneutiaun), which was usually one 
quadrant, about a farthing. Children were admitted free ; see 
Juv. ii. 152 and vi. 447, and Hor. Sat. iii. 137. In some 
cases strangers and foreigners had free admission to the 
baths, special endowments being made for this purpose. An 
inscription found in Eome in the sixteenth century gives 
an example of this — 

! L • OCTAVIO • L • F ■ CAM j RVFO - TRIB • MIL • • • | 

' QVI • LAVATIOXE1I • GRATVITAM • MVXICIBVS ] 

! IXCOLIS j HOSPITIBVS - ET • ADVEXTORIBYS ■ • ■ 

A somewhat similar inscription found near Xaples is pub- 
lished in Car. In. Lot. v. 376. 

Bath slaves. The principal classes of bath attendants were these : janitor , 
doorkeeper ; cnjtsarius, keeper of the bathers’ clothes ; undue 

1 V arro (Lin. Lat. is. 68) mentions separate baths for women built 
adjoining those of the men : Binct conjuneta ueiltjicui lucctndi causa, luiuni 
ubi viri, alterum ubi rnulieres laxarentar. 
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and reunctor, anointer with oil; tumor, barber; alijnlus, the 
slave who extracted superfluous hairs ; trncfntor, sliampooer ; 
fornacutur, stoker of the furnaces ; and sebuciurii, lamp-lighters. 
In the large Thermae there were some hundreds of slave 
attendants. 

The various processes gone through in the bath are thus 
described by Lueilius, who died in about 102 b.C. (Sat. vii. 
frag. 9), “ rador, sabcellor, detquamor, jmmiknr , onmr, ejjmUor, 
jjintjor:' 

The names of the various parts of the Eoman Thermae 
were taken from the baths of the Greeks, which appear to 
have been usually built in connection with the Pained ru where 
athletes exercised. 

Much interesting information about ancient baths is given 
by Lucian, 'l7r7rt<Z'? i) (BaXavelov, in which he describes the 
baths designed by his friend the architect Hippias ; see also 
Pliny, Epls. ii. 17 and v. G, where he gives a detailed account 
of his country villas at Laurentium and in Tuscany. 

Another still more important source of information is 
Vitruvius’ description (v. 11) of the baths which occupied 
one side of the typical Greek Pained rn. He enumerates the 
following rooms, all of which appear to have found a place in 
the later Thermae of the Eoinans. On each of three sides of 
the great open jieridi/le or jenikus there was a semicircular 
recess (e.eedra) with seats round it. On the fourth side a 
larger recess or apse was called the ejjlirheiim. On each side 
of this, occupying the rest of the fourth side of the j iorticus , 
the rooms of the bath were arranged. 

These were the cori/ceiuti, (from KcopvKo ?, a sack), a 
room for pugilists to practise by striking at hanging leather 
bags of sand ; 1 the amisterium, where the bathing athletes 
rubbed themselves with sand; the cold bath-room ( frijida 

1 One of the beautiful engravings on the “ Ficoronian cista ” m the 
M useo del Collegio Romano represents one of the Argonauts practising by 
hitting out at a hanging hag [mapi'Kos). 
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21", 214, 21c. Public entrances to the men’s baths, 

1. Entrance to the women’s Paths 

io and n. ^“r;:,ir: e a,id taul,lrons f ° r ^ ^ 

22. Latr'mn by entrance 21c. 

20. Open court of men’s baths. 

S. Court of women’s hath. 

° Stairs to upper floor. ^ 


3. Apurhjtenvm. 

4. Tipulnriihn. 

5 and 6. Gulidariut/i. 

7. Labrvhi. 


.-In women’s baths. 
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17- Apodiitci'iion. 

18. Cold bath. I 

15. Ttptdiiriuni with benches, Id. | In the men's 

12. Cal kbi rit' ni, with hot bath at one end baths. 
(13), and hthriiul at the other (141 as 
described by Vitruvius, v. 10. 4 and 5. J 

The hatching on this plan shows the rows of shops (tabn-nm; hieing on 
the streets which surround the iiiiula. 


luivtio, or Greek \ovTpov) ; and the rlueolhesi" ni, a room for tv 
anointing with oil and perfumes. The whole skin of the 
bathers was covered with olive oil, which was then scraped off 
with a sharp strigil ; this was done for the wealthier classes in 
Home by slaves called afiptac or undue •*. The fine ancient 
copy of the celebrated Apusynmenvs by Lysippus, now in the 
Vatican, represents an athlete after his hath removing the oil 


with a strigil. This statue was in front of the Tin riuue of 
Agrippa; see Pliny, Hid. Xaf. xxxiv. 62; and below, p. 141. 


( 


oj oil. 


The furnaces which heated the hypocausts and hot water ji.,t ,-ow.i *. 


baths were called prupnvjea (Greek npo and Trviyevs). The 


Laconinua and the concamerata sudatio were the hottest cham- 


bers for sweating in, like a modern Turkish bath ; next came 
the hot water bath (cub fa lanttio). The frigidu lucutio or 
friijidarium was the cold room, which in the large Roman 
Thermae contained a cold swimming hath, which was called cm bath. 
\ & piscina or bttpfisirriurn ; see Pliny, Ep. v. 6, 25. 

In this list Vitruvius does not mention the Apodi/teriuiii, a 
room for undressing, which was provided in all except the 
smallest Roman baths ; slaves, called rupsurii, took charge of 
the bathers’ clothes. In the previous chapter (v. 10) Vitruvius 
gives some interesting details about the Lacimicum in the i. u-iaucam. 
smaller halnene. It was an apsidal chamber, with a circular 
opening in the centre of the dome of the apse, which was 
closed or opened by a bronze valve, called clipeHs, from its 
round shield-like form. This was arranged to move up and 
down -by pulleys and chains, so as to regulate the inlet of 
cold air. 
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The small Laconicum, 1 which Vitruvius describes, had seats 
all round its walls, and in the centre there was a hot bath 
(labrum). In the great Thermae the lubrum was frequently very 
large, and was cut out of one immense block of marble. 2 3 

In the baths at Pompeii exactly such a Laconicum 3 as 
Vitruvius describes still exists, with its labrum and the circular 
opening in the dome above, all in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion, except that the bronze valve is missing ; see plan on 
fig. 63. 

With regard to the hot water supply Vitruvius (v. 10) 
advises the provision of three bronze cauldrons { ahena ), which 
are to he fixed above a hypocaust, and arranged so as to over- 
flow from the cold vessel into the tepid one, and finally into 
the hot water cistern. This method would, however, only he 
applicable to the small hulneue. An example of these ahena 
still existing in their place is mentioned below, p. 186. 4 

In the great Thermae water was heated on a large scale by 
passing it through a series of concrete and brick chambers or 
piscinae (see fig. 76 in vol. ii. p. 1 60), each of them being heated 
by a hypocaust floor and by flue-tiles passing up the sides, 
as is shown in fig. 65, left hand side. 

1 The name Laconicum was given to the hottest room, as being a 
supposed Spartan invention ; see Dion Cass. liii. 27. 

- Some ancient labia are cut out of enormous blocks of porphyry, 
granite, or Oriental alabaster. Many magnificent examples in all these 
materials are preserved in the Vatican, especially round the Court of the 
Belvedere. In the round hall is an enormous circular labrum cut out of 
one block of porphyry. Two line labra of Egyptian granite from the Baths 
of Caraealla are used as basins for fountains in the Piazza Farnese. 

3 It should be noticed that one Laconkun i-like room still exists in Rome 
in a perfect state of preservation, having been made into a church ; see 
below, p. ISO. 

4 The drawing of a Roman hath, illustrated at p. 332 in Ancient 
Borne in 1SSS, was said to have been found in the Baths of Titus, but it 
really is a production of the sixteenth century, drawn by some one who 
was trying to depict a Roman bath from the description of Vitruvius. 
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Another name for the hot room of a bath was calidarium, Calidarium. 
usually applied to chambers the temperature of which was 
not quite so high as that of the Luconicum. The tepidarium, as 
its name implies, was midway between the hot and cold rooms 
in temperature. 1 

All the existing examples of Roman baths appear to have Concrete 
had concrete vaults over each chamber, but in the time of 
Vitruvius (reign of Augustus) ceilings made with wooden 
joists were sometimes used. He gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of the great care with which these were to be protected 
from the steam rising from the hot baths below. The whole 
under surface of the woodwork is to have a series of iron bars Tiled 
at intervals of less than 2 feet hung from it by iron hooks 
nailed to the ceiling joists. Tiles 2 feet square (tegulae 
Upedu.les) are to be laid on the rows of iron bars, thus covering 
the whole area of the ceiling ; the whole under side of the tile 
ceiling was then to be covered with that very hard cement 
which was made of lime, pozzolana, and pounded potsherds — 

“ ti/Hii tectorium e testis tunsis” — similar in character to the opus 
sir/niiiiim used for the sjjecus or channels of aqueducts. Over 
this was laid an ornamental coating of fine hard stucco made 
of pounded white marble — opus albarinm or eaementum mar- 
i no renin. This great care was considered necessary to pre- 
vent the condensed steam from the hot baths soaking 
through the plaster ceiling and causing the wooden joists 
to rot. 

Fig. 64 shows the tile ceiling as described by Vitruvius. 

Vitruvius’ description of the lu/poca lists or hollow floors ff,ipncausts. 
used for heating the hot rooms ( Calidaria ) agrees closely with 
many existing examples ; see fig. 65. 

The lower floor was to be laid with 2-feet tiles (teguloe 

1 It should be observed that Vitruvius (v. 10. 1) gives the names 
calidarium, tepidarium, and frijuutrhim to the three bronze cauldrons of 
water, using the words calda ami fri'jida la ratio for the hot and cold 


rooms. 
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Fig. 64. 

Perspective sketeli and section to illustrate Vitruvius' system for pro- 
tecting the wooden ceiling joists over the hot rooms of baths by an 
inner ceiling ol tiles. The tiles rest on iron bars which are hung in 
hooks nailed to the sides of the joists above. 

the room, rows of short pillars (jnlae ) were built to support 
p,;ae. the upper or “hanging floor ” (, suspensura ). These pilae 




Batlis of Caraealla ; sections through the floors and walls showing the 
different methods of heating, the Tcjriiht riv ui being heated by the 
hypocaust only and the Cahdariuni both by the hypocaust and by 
flue-tiles up the walls. 


AA. Concrete wall faced with brick. 

B. Lower part of wall with no brick facing. 

CC. Su.yjutsaru or uppei floor of hvpouaust supported by pillais. 

DD. Another floor with support only at the edges. 

EE. Marble flooring. 

l'F. Marble plinth and wall -lining. 

EG. Underfloor of hypocaust paved with large tiles. 

HE Horizontal and vertical sections of the flue-tiles which line the walls 
of the Calidaiium. 
aa. Iron holdfasts. 

JJ. Socket-jointed flue-pipe of Tepidarium. 

Iv. Rectangular rain-water pipe, used where there was a copious down- 
flow of water. 

LL. Vaults of crypt or basement made of pumice-stone concrete. 


1 In existing examples of later date the jnlae are higher, leaving more 
space between the two floors, probably because extra space was needed to 
a] low slaves to crawl in under the susjjeusunc to clear away accumulations 
of soot and ashes from the furnace. 
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square, set, not in mortar, but with clay in the joints. In 
existing examples these clay joints have been baked into brick 
by the action of the fire, which played among the pilae all 
over the space below the suspensu.ru.} The example of a 
hypocaust on the left hand side of fig. 65 agrees exactly with 
the description of Vitruvius. That on the right is a later 
variety. It was from these hollow or “ hanging ’’ floors that 
Roman baths were sometimes called Balnea pensilia or Balneue 
pensiles ; see Val. Max. ix. 1, 1, and Pliny, Hist. Xat. ix. 168. 

In later times, when the Roman architects had grown 
bolder in their use of concrete, the pilae were frequently 
omitted, 1 2 and the whole upper floor was supported only at its 
edges, as if it were one immense slab of stone ; see DD in 
fig. 65. 

The suspension itself was usually about 18 inches thick, j 
and was formed of four distinct layers — (i.) its main mass 
of rough concrete (nuJus), usually of broken tufa; (ii.) a 
layer of opus testaceum, made of pounded brick and potsherds ; 
(iii.) a thin bed of hard white marble cement (raementum 
mnrmoreum) or nucleus, in which were bedded (iv.) the marble 
tesserae or slabs which formed the upper surface of the floor. 

The furnace (praefurnium or propnignon) was at one side or 
below the hypocaust ({n To/caleiv), and the heated air and smoke 
from it, after circulating between the turn floors, escaped up a 
flue which was formed in the thickness of the concrete wall. 
This flue was usually formed of socket-jointed clay pipes, 
about 10 to 12 inches in diameter, round which the fluid 
concrete of the wall was poured. 

Among the enormous collection of objects of all kinds in 

1 The hot rooms of Roman baths were occasionally used as means of 
putting people to death. An early example of this is mentioned by Livy, 
xxiii. 7. 

2 Several examples of this can be seen in the Baths of Severus’ Palace 
on the Palatine ; an even more astonishing use of unsupported concrete 
floor existed at the House of the Vestals ; see vol. i. p. 317. 
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the Museo delle Terme there is a large roof-tile of terra cotta 
with a circular pipe about 8 inches in diameter projecting 
from its upper surface. This pipe appears to be a chimney- 
pot for the exit of the smoke from a hue bedded in the wall 
below. This shows the way in which the smoke was carried 
through the roof, without any risk of rain-water leaking in 
round the chimney-pot — a thing which so commonly happiens 
in modern Italian houses. 

An additional method of heating, not mentioned by 
Vitruvius, was used under the Empire for the Smlutiunes or 
hottest rooms. This was done by lining the whole wall 
surface of the bath-room with upright lines of flue-pipes, rect- 
angular in section (see HH in fig. 65, and fig. 66, next page). 
These flues communicated at the bottom with the space under 
the suyeiuimt, and were carried up to the top of the building 
where the hot air and smoke escaped. Thus the whole wall 
surface, as well as the hollow floor, was strongly heated by this 
sort of jacket of hot air flues. 1 

It is rather difficult to understand how the exits of a loDg 
row of flue -tiles into the open air were managed. Most 
probably a number of them were made to converge to one 
point before issuing through the roof. A very interesting 
mosaic picture of a large country villa of the fourth century 
A.D., found at Oued-Atmenia in Algeria, clearly shows the 
roof pierced by a number of chimney-stacks, exactly like those 
now in use. Even the chimney-pots or smoke-cowls are 
indicated in this curious mosaic picture, which is now, un- 
fortunately, destroyed ; it is illustrated in Trans. Inst. Brit. 
Arch. Yol. I. New Series, 1885, and in the Proceedings of the 
A ah. Sue. of ( 'oubtantine, 1884. 

1 These wall-flues can be best examined in the large round chamber of 
the Baths of Caracalla, in the upper part of the Palace of Severus, in the 
upper rooms of the House of the Vestals, in the so-called Bath of Helio- 
gabalus by the Sacra Via, and in the house at the extreme western angle 
of the Palatine beyond the Scalae Cad. 


Chimney- 
pot . 


Wall-flues. 


Cbm ney 
stack*. 
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Both these methods of heating were used under and 
around the hot water baths, which, in the great Thermae, are 
set in recesses of the Culidaria , as, for example, in the great 
domed hall of the Baths of Caraealla : and also in the Baths 
of the Atrium Vestoe ; see fig. 65. 

Fig. 66 shows an interesting example of the method of 


CONCRETE WALL - V 



Section of one of the small hath -rooms in tlic uppci floor of tlie Atrium 
Testae, showing tlie methods of heating with livpocuust furnace and 
lining of flue-tiles up the walls. 


heating a small private bath-room. The drawing gives a 
section through one of the series of bath-rooms on the upper 
floor of the House of the Vestals; see fig. 42, where this 
room is shown to a small scale, near the Xom Via. It is 
described in vol. i. p. 316. 

The hollow fu/jiocanst passes under the floor of the room, 
and also under the hot water bath, which is made of concrete, 
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faced with thin slabs of white marble. The mouth of the 
furnace is immediately under this bath, which is about 6 feet 
long, 3 feet 3 inches wide, and about 2 feet 4 inches deep. 

The suspensiuv and its pilae resemble those shown in fig. 65 
vol. ii. p. 121. The pilin’ rest on the barrel vault of the room 
below, the ext nidus being filled in level with concrete, and then 
paved with the usual tiles on which the pilae rest. 

Three of the four walls of each of these little rooms are Fine-tile .>. 
covered with a hot air jacket in the form of the usual rect- 
angular flue-tiles, which are bedded and covered with a thick 
mass of cement, against which the marble slabs rest, lining 
the whole surface of the walls. 

The horizontal section at the top of fig. 66 shows these 
flue-tiles, the marble facing, and behind the tiles the usual 
facing of triangular bricks over the whole surface of the 
concrete Avail. 

It also sIioavs the use of metal for three purposes — (i.) nails Xetni-muk. 
driven into the joints of the brick facing to form a “ key ” for 
the cement in Avhich the flue-tiles are bedded; (ii.) Y-sliaped 
clamps used at a feAV places to hold the flue-tiles— -quite 
needlessly, as the flues are completely bedded in a mass of the 
most solid cement ; (iii.) long iron or bronze clamps to hold 
the marble slabs. One end of these clamps is driven deep 

into the concrete Avail, the other end is turned doAvn into the 
upper edge of the marble slab. 

The portion of the Atrium Vestae which is illustrated here 
appears to date from the time of Severus, c. 200 a.d., Avhen 
important alterations and repairs vvere carried out. 

In both of Pliny the younger’s country A'illas h/pocausts Pliny* 
Avere used, not only for the baths, but also to Avarm his bed- 
room. In the Laurentian Villa, near Ostia, there Avas some 
arrangement by Avdiich the admission of heat to the bedroom 
could be regulated by a door or valve : AJplkitnm ed eubicvlo 
hypocaustuu perenguuui , quod angusto. fenestra supposition ndorew, 
ut ratio exigit, ant effumlit ant retinet ; Epis. ii. 18. 23; see also 
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Epis. v. 6. 25, in which Pliny describes another country house 
of his among the mountains of Tuscany : [cubiailo] coluieret 
hypocauston, et si dies nubilus, inmisso vapore sulis dean s applet. 

The Pantheox. 

It has been for several centuries a disputed question 
whether the Pantheon ever formed part of Agrippa’s baths, or 
was a separate building. The discoveries, however, which 
were made in 1882, by the removal of the block of houses at 
the back of the Pantheon, have made it practically certain 
that there was no connection whatever between the two 
buildings. 1 

Traces exist, not only of the marble wall-linings outside 
the back of the Pantheon, but also of its various cornices and 
string-courses at different levels. These cornices continued 
round the whole of the back of the drum, showing that 
originally the complete circuit was exposed to view. The 
existing walls which join the Thermae and the dram of the 
Pantheon are all considerably later in date than the time of 
Agrippa, being partly the work of Hadrian and partly of 
Sept. Severus. This is shown in figs. 67 and 71. Fig. 71 
gives the plan of the Thermae before there were any walls 
uniting them to the Pantheon. Thus it is evident that the 
' Pantheon when first built was a completely isolated structure, 

1 It is noticeable that the Pantheon is not mentioned by Vitruvius. 
So also anijihithmtns are not mentioned in his treatise, in spite of the 
Amphitheatre of Taurus haviug been built about 29 B.C., while the 
wooden Amphitheatre of Curio was constructed about twenty years earlier. 

Vitruvius might very reasonably, in writing about architecture, omit 
any description of temporary wooden structures, but he could hardly have 
failed to mention such important and massive buildings as the Amphi- 
theatre of Taurus and the Pantheon if they had been in existence at the 
time he was writing. It seems reasonable, therefore, to conclude that 
A itruvius book Mas iinished in tile early part of the leign of Augustus, 
before about 30 B.c. 
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with an interval of about 20 feet at the narrowest part 
between it and the Thermae. And though in later times the 
Thermae were extended against, and even on both sides of 



Plan of the Pantheon and part of the Thermae of Agrippa ; the black 
shows the original work of Agrippa, 27 B.c. ; the hatching shows 
additions of the time of Hadrian and Severus. 

A. Angle of portico, rebuilt in the seventeenth century. 

B13. Niches which contained colossal statues of Augustus and Agrippa. 
C. Pedestal for statue, and apse added by Hadrian. 

the Pantheon, yet at no time was any entrance broken 
through to connect the one building with the other. 

Moreover, if further proof were wanting to contradict the 
theory that the Pantheon was once the CaUJarium or Laeuui- 
curn of the baths, this is supplied by the fact that there is no 
trace of any lujpocaud under the floor, but merely an ancient 


Xo hypo - 
cauit. 
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drain to carry away the rain-water that fell through the open- 
ing in the dome. The Pantheon, too, is on the north side of 
the Thermae — a very improbable position for the Laconicum or 
hot room, which was usually placed on the sunny side of the 
buildings. 

And lastly, it was consecrated as a Temple to Mars, 
Venus, and other mythical ancestors of the Gens Julia, out of 
compliment to Augustus, certainly very shortly after it was 
built, and probably immediately after its completion in 27 
B.C. ; see Dion Cass, (lxiii. 27), who states that Agrippa com- 
pleted the Pantheon, and that it was so called, either because 
it was dedicated to the various deities above mentioned, or 
else because its domical vault resembled the curved canopy of 
heaven. It appears from the earliest times to have been called 
the Pantheum ; see Dion Cass. liii. 27 ; Ixvi. 24. 

An inscription found in the sacred Grove of the XII 
Fratres Arvales in 1865, outside the Porta Portuensis, records 
that it was used by this important Collegium, or endowed body 
of priests, as a meeting-place, before they met in the Temple 
of Concord; see Henzen, Ada F rat rum Arcalhun, 1874, inscrip. 
Xo. 71. 

Pliny, Hist. Hat. xxxvi. 38, mentions a row of Caryatidae, 
probably round the upper part of the interior, the work of an 
Athenian sculptor called Diogenes, who also executed some 
statues which were placed on the top of the Pediment. No- 
thing is known of the sculptor Diogenes, who is mentioned 
only by Pliny in the passage referred to ; see Hist. Hat. xxxvi. 
38. There is in the \ atican a marble Caryatid figure which 
is copied with some modifications from those in the porch of 
the Erechtheinn on the Athenian Acropolis. 

It appears probable that this is one of the statues from the 
Pantheon by Diogenes, or an ancient copy of it ; see Br unn , 
Griech. Kunstler, i. pp. 548 and 568. 

Pliny (Hist. Fat. ix. 120) tells us that one of an enormous 
pair of pearls which had belonged to Cleopatra was sawn in 
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half to make ear-rings for a statue of Venus in the Pantheon. 

The other pearl was said to have been dissolved in vinegar 
and drunk by Cleopatra on the occasion of her wager with 
Antony as to the sum she could expend on one feast. As 
pearls are not soluble in any drinkable tluid it is evident that 
some sleight of hand was employed in this feat. 

In the tympanum of the pediment there was a large bronze Pediment 
relief representing the Gigantnmacldu, or defeat of the Titans 
by Jupiter and other deities : 1 2 the holes for fixing this relief 
are visible all over the tympmum. At Hist. Xat. xxxiv. 13, 

Pliny records that the capitals of the columns (of the interior) Bronze 

. ,, , . .... capitals. 

were of oyracusan bronze, a name given to a certain alloy of 
copper and tin, which was very highly prized. - 

The Porticus of Octudus is mentioned by Pliny in the same 
passage as another example of a Roman building with bronze 
capitals ; see below, p. 200. 

The Pantheon, with its great portico (see fig. 68), and a, and effect. 
magnificent cupola lighted only from the top, is even now, 
though stripped of a great part of its marble linings, one of 
the most stately and effective buildings in the world. 

1 See Hirt, Qeschichte dcr BavJcunst, ii. p. 2S3. 

2 The dome of the Temple of Vesta in l’liny’s time '.Hist. Xat. xxxiv. 

13) was also covered with this special variety of bronze ; the bronze of the 
islands of Delos and Aegiua appears to have been of equal celebrity with 
that of Syracuse. Another variety, Corinthian bronze, was highly prized 
from its golden colour ; whence arose the story of its being mixed with 
gold and silver ; see Pliny, Xat. xxxiv. 5 to 13, and x-xxvii. 49. 

Among the early Greeks bronze made with silver instead of tin, and even 
with gold, was sometimes used. The metal of an archaic tibula was shown 
by analysis to be a mixture of 73 per cent of copper, 20 of silver, and 7 per 
cent of gold. As skill in metal-working increased it was discovered that 
“golden bronze” of the finest colour c-ould be made by a mixture of tin 
and zinc with copper without using any gold. Compare also an interesting 
letter of Pliny the younger (Epis. iii. 6), in which he describes an ancient 
statuette of Corinthian bronze which he bought out of the proceeds of a 
legacy. 

VOL II. 
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The internal appearance of the immense hemispherical 
dome, with its slanting tiood of sunlight pouring in at the 
top, is imposing beyond all possible description. The effect 
of its central hypaethral opening, framing a patch of blue sky, 
across which white clouds are seen moving, makes it unlike 
any other building in the world. Moreover, the apparent 
size of the dome is not diminished by its being raised to a 
great height above the floor, and consequently it looks enor- 



Tlie letters in the tympanum of the pediment are modern. 

mously larger than the dome of St. Peter’s, which measures 
almost the same in diameter. 1 

Span Of The internal diameter of the dome of the Pantheon is 142 
dome ' feet 6 inches, and its height from the pavement to the central 
opening is almost, if not exactly, the same. Thus the section 
of the whole interior might be represented by a circle, the 
upper half coinciding with the inner surface of the dome, and 

1 The internal span of the dome of St. Peter’s is nearly 140 feet. 
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the lower extremity of the circle touching the line of the 
pavement ; see fig. 69. 

The construction of this enormous cupola is a remarkable Cast in 
instance of the extraordinarily skilful use of concrete by the 
Romans ; it is cast in one solid mass, and is as free from 
lateral thrust as if it were cut out of one block of stone. 



Fig. 69. 

Section through the Pantheon. 


Though having the arch form, it is in no way constructed on 
the principle of the arch. 

It has occasionally been possible, while the present ex- 
ternal covering of lead was being repaired, to examine some 
breaks in the upper surface of the dome. It then appeared 
that the complicated systems of brick arches, shown in Pira- 
nesi’s drawings of the dome, are, like the other brick arches 
of Rome, only skin deep, and by no means of the constructional 
importance which Piranesi indicates. These fanciful drawings 
have been unfortunately copied by Violet-le-Duc in the article 
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Vuute in his Dktionnaii'e, vol. ix. p. 478, and by many other 
writers on architecture. 1 

The inner surface of the dome is divided into a series of 
square coffers or deeply sunk panels ( lacu/tariu ), now quite 
devoid of ornament, but once decorated very richly with 
mouldings in stucco, painted and gilt, like those which still 
exist in parts of Hadrian’s Palace on the Palatine : see fig. 13 
in vol. i. p. 71. The outside of the dome is not an important 
feature in the external design of the building, as about half of 
it is, as it were, buried in the enormously thick walls it rests 
upon. In this respect it somewhat resembles the dome of 
Justinian’s Church of S. Sophia in Constantinople. 

In its original state the dome of the Pantheon must have 
looked like a gigantic mound of shining gold, as it was covered 
with tiles of gilt bronze. One part only exists of this magni- 
ficent roofing, which not only covered the external surface of 
the dome, but was carried also round the lim of the central 
opening or hypaethnim. Pound the opening a cornice or ring 
of enriched bronze mouldings still exists, the various members 
of which are delicately ornamented with egg and dart, acanthus 
leaves and fluting, finished with great care in sjfite of their 
being almost invisible at so great a height ; see fig. 70. 

The gilt, or rather gold-plated, tiles- on the dome were 

1 To a certain extent brick arches are used in most of the great vaults 
of the Roman buildings, such as tire Thermae of CamcuUa and vf Dio- 
cletian. They are, however, only one ring deep, on the under surface of 
a gie.it mass of concrete — a very insignificant pait of the whole thickness, 
and so they can only have been of use during the formation of the vault. 
As soon as the mass of concrete had set, these superficial brick ribs and 
arches might have been cut away with very little injury to the strength 
of the vault. 

2 The gilding of the Greeks and Romans was not done with the im- 
mensely attenuated leaf of modern gilders, hut the gold was laid on 
in plates of appreciable thickness. Each ireraXov or leaf of gold used 
for the gilding of the Athenian Erechtheum cost one drachma. The 
very durable mercury process was used for gilding metal both by the 
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stripped off in 663 a.d. by the Emperor Constans II., 1 who 
was carrying them off to Constantinople when he was inter- 
cepted and killed by the Saracens at Syracuse, into whose 
hands these and other rich spoils from Rome fell. The inner 
ceiling of the porch was also of gilt bronze, supported by a 
very curious system of bronze tubular girders. These remained 
intact till the reign of Urban VIII., who, in 1626, removed 



Fig. 70. 

Existing bronze moulding round tlie central opening in the dome of the 
Pantheon. 

AA are bronze bands to fix other parts of the lining now shipped otf. 

them, and used the bronze to make no less than 110 cannon, 
weighing about 400,000 pounds, for the Castle of S. Angelo, 
and also the great Baldaechino, with twisted columns, designed 
by Bernini for the high altar of S. Peter’s. The metal thus 
stripped oft’ is recorded to have weighed 450,250 pounds, and 
937 4 pounds obtained by melting down the bronze rivets. The 
form of the bronze girders is shown in some drawings made 

Greeks and Romans ; see Yitr. vii. 8. 4, and Pliny, Hist. S at. xxxiii. 
64. 

1 The present lead covering of the dome was put on by Nicholas \ . in 
1454 ; see Vasari, Vite dei Fittori. Milanesi’s ed. ii. p. 462, note. 
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by the architect Sallustio Peruzzi, who gives many other in- 
teresting details which no longer exist. These drawings are 
preserved in the Uffizi Collection at Florence. 1 

Method of Construction of the Pantheon. The walls of the great 

'twnZ rotunda which supports the dome of the Pantheon are nearly 

20 feet thick, cast in concrete, with the thin facing of brick 
which afterwards became so common. Examples of burnt 
brick used to face concrete in the time of Augustus are very 
rare, as the usual facing for concrete at that time was opus 
reticulatum, of which Vitruvius (ii. 8. 1) says, quo nunc omnes 

utuntur. The actual mass of concrete used is very much 

reduced by a series of recesses formed in the drum. Those 
which open on to the interior form large niches for statues 
and altars, and were enriched with marble columns and other 
decorations. 

Cavities in Other semicircular chambers, set at intervals in the thick- 

concrete 

mins - ness of the wall, between the internal niches, were probably 
formed to diminish the mass of concrete required, and also to 
admit the air into its interior, so as to hasten its setting. 
These chambers are lined with neat brickwork, and have 
external openings both at the ground level and high up. 

Elicit The brick facing of the whole rotunda is very neat ; the 
bricks are of the usual triangular form, 13 inches long, 
and 1 J to H thick, with joints from § to -jj inch. All over 
the wall, in three tiers, there are series of what appear to be 
relieving arches, in one, two, and three rings of 2 feet tiles ; 
but these, like the rest of the brick facing, merely enter the 
wall to a depth of a few inches, and are of no structural use. 

1 A paper by Comm. Lanciani, in the Xotizie degli Scan, 1S82, p. 340, 
gives a list of mediaeval drawings of the Pantheon and the adjoining 
Thermae ; these are by Jacobo Sansovino, Baldassare and his son Sallustio 
Peruzzi, Raphael, and the younger Antonio Sangallo, in the Uffizi ; and 
Cud. Vat. 3439. The Barberini Library (lib. xlix. 33) has other drawings 
by Antonio Sangallo and Giuliano di Francesco. See also Geymuller, 
Documents inedits sur les Thermes d’Agrijjpa, Lausanne, 1S83. 
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Nor can they have been meant for ornament, as the whole of 
the brick facing was concealed from sight. 

The drum or rotunda was divided into three stories by 
horizontal string-courses or cornices, partly of marble and 
partly of large tiles with projecting edges, covered with mould- 
ings made of marble-dust stucco — once painted and gilt. The 
two upper stories of the exterior were coated with stucco, 
but the lowest storjg which is the largest of the three, was 
faced with slabs of white marble, which have been completely 
stripped off the circular part of the Pantheon, but still exist on 
the square projection against which the portico stands ; see plan 
in vol. ii. p. 127. This is the finest example which still remains 
in Rome of the use of marble as a wall lining, and is worthy 
of close examination. The pilasters all round the rotunda, 
which are now missing, are shown by Palladio, Du Perac, and 
Lafreri, 1546-70 A.D. 

The scheme of this marble facing is as follows : on each 
side the projection which joins the rotunda to the columns of 
the portico is divided vertically by fluted Corinthian pilasters, 
and horizontally by two sculptured bands or friezes, richly 
decorated with reliefs of garlands hanging between candelabra. 
Below is a richly moulded plinth, which is a continuation of 
the mouldings of the bases of the pilasters. The plain wall 
surface is covered with massive slabs of Pentelic marble, 51 
inches thick, some of which are 1 1 feet long by 3 feet 2 inches 
wide, very unlike the thin veneers of marble which were used 
to face the buildings of the later Empire — veneers which were 
often considerably less than an inch in thickness. A small 
door on each side, with moulded architrave, leads to a stair- 
case formed in the thickness of the concrete wall. And six 
similar doors in the circular part lead into the semicircular 
recesses, mentioned above ; see fig. 67. The other similar 
small chambers at higher levels have no apparent means 
of access, as their doors open high above the ground. 

Against the rectangular projection is set the very noble 
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portico, with eight columns on its front and three at the sides ; 
they are unfluted monoliths of grey and red Egyptian granite, 
with Corinthian capitals of white Pentelic marble. This is 
the earliest existing example of the use of granite columns in 
Rome. 1 The anomaly of using unfluted columns with Corinth- 
ian capitals is an example of the want of taste of the Romans, 
which at first came almost necessarily from the use of such 
hard materials as granite and porphyry, and then, in later 
times, was in some eases extended without any practical 
excuse to columns made of the softer marbles. The columns 
at AA on the plan are restorations of the time of Urban Till, 
and Alexander TIL, and the arms of these Popes are intro- 
duced among the acanthus leaves of the restored capitals. 

The frieze of the entablature is plain, except for the in- 
scription, which records the dedication of the Pantheon by 
Marcus Yipsanius Agrippa during his third Consulship, that 
is in 27 B.c. 

The letters were inlaid in bronze, but only the sunk 
matrices now remain — 

M • AGRIPPA • L ■ F • COS • TERTIVSI • FECIT 2 

1 The use of enormous monolithic columns is a peculiarity of the 
Romans. In the sixth century B.c. monolithic columns were occasionally 
used by the Greeks, as, for example, in the early Doric temple at Corinth. 
But during the best period of Greek architecture columns were always 
built up of many courses or drums. The use of monoliths had the serious 
practical objection that it involved the maible being set on end, not on 
its natural bed, and therefore was very liable to cause the column to 
split. 

- Agrippa thus settled the question as to whether tcrtium or tcrtio was 
more correct, though Cicero had declined to do so in a similar case j see 
vol. li. p. 67, note. There is a fine large bronze coin which was struck 
by Agrippa in the same year, 27 e. e. ; with obv. a very noble portrait 
head of Agrippa rvreathed ; agiiippa - l • f • OOs • nr ; and rev. a standing 
statue of Neptune holding a trident in one hand and a dolphin in the 
other ; s • c. This coin commemorates Agrippa’s naval victories. 
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It has sometimes been questioned whether the portico 
with Agrippa’s inscription is of the same date as the rotunda 
behind it, but that they were built at the same time is 
shown by many constructional details at the junction of the 
two. 

Another inscription in much smaller characters added on 
the architrave of the portico records a restoration of the build- 
ing by Severus and Caracalla in 202 a.d. 1 This inscription, 
which is now difficult to read, runs thus — imp - cabs • L • sep- 
TIMIVS ■ SEVER VS ■ PIVS ■ PERTINAX • ARABICVS • ADIABEXICV3 
PARTHICVS ■ MAXIMVS • I'OXTIF • MAX • TRIE • POTEST • X • IMP 
XI ■ COS • III ■ P • P ■ PROCOS • ET - IMP - CAES • M • AVRELIVS 
AXTOXINVS ■ PIVS ■ FELIX • AVG • TRIE ■ POTEST • V - COS • PRO- 
COS • PANTHEVM • VETVSTATE • CORRVPTVM • CUM • OMNI • CVLTV 
RESTITVERVNT. 

The pediment over the Portico is much higher in propor- 
tion to its width than it would be in a Greek building ; this 
may have been partly in order to give additional space for 
the bronze relief of the Girjantomachia in the tympanum. 

It was, however, usual for Graeco-Eoman architects to 
build their pediments with considerably steeper slopes than 
those of Greek temples. 

On each side of the great doorway is a niche which ori- 
ginally contained a colossal statue — Agrippa on one side and 
Augustus on the other . 2 

Within the portico there were also two magnificent grey 
basalt lions from Egypt, which are now in the Egyptian 
Museum of the Vatican. They are fine examples of Graeco- 

1 The Pantheon had previously been restored by Domitian and Hadrian, 
who used it as a Court of Justice ; see Ronualli, Chrod. ii. col. 197, -43 ; 
Spartian. Hudr . 19, and Dion Cass. lxix. 7. Hadrian also built a Pan- 
theon at Athens ; see Pausanias, i. 18. 9. 

2 It is possible that the statue of Agrippa is that which now exists at 
Venice in the Aluseo Civico ; it was found in Rome, and sent to Venice in 
1505, by the Cardinal Domenico Grimani. 
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Egyptian art under the Ptolemies, and were probably brought 
to Rome in the reign of Augustus. 

Plaminio Vacca 1 records that these colossal lions were 
found in the Portico of the Pantheon in the reign of Pope 
Eugenius IV., about 1435 A.D. ; they were afterwards placed 
by the great fountain of the Acqua Felice, where they remained 
till they were transferred to the Vatican ; see Bull. Com. Arch. 
Nov. 1890. In Du Perac’s and Lafreri’s drawings these 
lions are shown in front of the Pantheon. 

At the same time portions of a colossal bronze quadriga 
were found, including part of a horse, the head of the driver, 
and a wheel ; these fragments had vanished in Vacca’s time. 

Strange to say, the massive bronze doors of the Pantheon 
escaped the thefts both of Eastern emperors and of mediaeval 
popes, and are still well preserved — the noblest existing speci- 
mens of Roman bronze work on a large scale. On each side 
of the doors are bronze fluted pilasters with Tuscan capitals 
enriched with egg and dart moulding. 

Over the doors is an open bronze grating of a simple 
design, which seems to have been commonly used both by the 
Greeks and Romans for many purposes, especially, as it is here, 
for closing windows. Though it is essentially a metal design, 
the same pattern was frequently used in Rome for marble 
cancelli. In late times window openings were closed with a 
slab of marble pierced with holes of the shape and arrange- 
ment of the apertures in this bronze grating. Each hole was, 
in some cases, filled in with a bit of glass. Examples of these 
window slabs are to be seen under the Church of S. Martino 
ai Monti, and in the great apse of the Quattro Santi Incoronati 
near San Clemente in Rome. 

The doors themselves are framed with large plates of cast 
bronze, having a cyma recta moulding round the panels ; the 
styles and rails are decorated with rows of bosses enriched with 
foliage. The whole doors, in design and detail, resemble the 
1 See Kardini, Roma Antica, ed. xsibby, vol. iv. p. 17. 
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other ancient bronze doors in Borne — those of the Temple of 
Romulus, and those of the Curia now at the end of the Lateran 
Basilica ; see vol. i. p. 241. Both the doors and the grating 
over them were once plated with gold. 

The sill of the door is a colossal monolith of Porta Santa 
marble. This must be contemporary with the building itself, 
not later, that is, than 27 B.C., and therefore a very early 
example of the use of foreign coloured marble in Eome, 
just as the columns are an exceptionally early example of 
the use of Egyptian granite. 

The door -sill of the Temple of Concord by the Forum 
Pioiiianuui is equally remarkable as a colossal block of coloured 
marble, but more than half a century later in date than the 
Pantheon. 

The Portico of the Pantheon is paved with large slabs and 
roundels of marble and Egyptian granite ; a great part of this 
floor probably dates from the time of Agrippa. 

The internal walls of the Pantheon were magnificently 
decorated with wall-linings of Oriental marbles and porphyry, 
and columns in two orders supporting entablatures. What 
now exists is of the ancient materials, but the design has been 
somewhat altered, and the marbles of the upper order have 
been stripped off and replaced with painted stucco. 

The lost marble decorations of the upper part of the interior 
are shown in one of Piranesi's fine etched plates, and also in 
Palladio’s drawing, published by him in 1570 in his Libri dell’ 
Architettum, iv. p. 81. In the same work Palladio also gives 
the now missing marble linings and pilasters on the outside of 
the rotunda. In his section he shows the dome correctly as 
being a solid mass of concrete, not a brick vaulted structure. 

Many large and magnificent fluted columns in front of the 
internal series of recesses still exist, made of the rich Numidian 
g kill u anlkv and of paromnetto. The smaller columns by the 
modern altars are of granite, red porphyry, and rjiallo ; all are 
monoliths. Many other richly-coloured marbles are used in 
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the panelling of the walls, contrasting vividly with the white 
Pentelic marble of the capitals and entablature ; the chief 
marble used for the wall slabs is the Phrygian pavomietto. 
Gold and colour appear to have been applied in the usual 
fashion to all the capitals and other sculptured decorations in 
white marble. 

The floor is paved with large slabs and roundels of a great 
variety of materials, granite, porphyry, junta santa, jjaconacetto, 
giallo , and rosso antico , and in this pavement the old design 
probably still survives. The whole surface of the pavement 
under the dome is slightly curved, with a fall from the centre 
towards the walls, thus giving the floor a convex contour. 

In the pavement of the interior, under the hypaethral 
opening, there are holes communicating with the great cloaca 
with which Agrippa drained this part of the Campus Martins. 
This drain is still used, and in flood time the back water, forced 
up the cloaca from the Tiber, may occasionally be seen spout- 
ing like a fountain through these apertures in the Pantheon 
pavement. 

Little, if any, of the internal decorations are probably as 
early as the time of Agrippa, but may belong to the extensive 
restorations which were carried out by Hadrian and Severus, 
when the use of porphyry and coloured Oriental marbles was 
very common, while in the reign of Augustus these magnificent 
and costly materials were only beginning to come into use. 
The whole building, both the rotunda and its portico, was 
built on a raised podium of massive blocks of travertine lined 
with white marble, with a moulded cornice and plinth . 1 This 
podium is now buried below the modern level of the Piazza. 

The preservation of this building is mainly due to the fact 

1 For further details about the Pantheon, see Hirt, Das Pantheon, 
Berlin, 1807 ; Adler, Dus Pantheon, Berlin, 1871 ; JIaes, II Pantheon, 
Rome, 1SS1 ; ?Cispi-Landi, II Pantheon, 18S2 ; Geymiiller, Documents 
inedits sue les Thcrmes d' Lausanne, 1SS3 ; and Xoti-ie deijli 
Scai'i, 1882. 
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that about the year 608 A.D. the tyrant Phocas presented it to 
Pope Boniface IV., who consecrated it as a church under the 
title of S. Maria ad Martyres. 

The Thermae of Rome. 

Before going on to describe the Thermae if Agrippa it may 
be convenient to give a list of the seven principal Thermae of 
Pome. 1 

1. Thermae of Agrippa, in the Campus Martins, 21 B.c. 

2. The) mac of Nero, in the Campus Martius, c. 00 A.D. 

Enlarged by Secerns Alexander, and then called the 

Thermae Alemndrinae, 229 a.d. 

3. Thermae of Titn*, on the Esquiline, c. 80 A.D. 

4. Thermae uf Trajan, on the Esquiline, c. 110-115 A.D. 

5. Thermae of Caracalla, beyond the Porta Capena, 206- 

217 A.D. 

6. Thermae of Diocletian, on the Quirinal and Esquiline. 

295-300 a.d. 

7. Thermae of Constantine, on the Quirinal, c. 320 a.d. 

Thermae of Agrippa. 

The Thermae of Agrippa, which were the first public Thermae 
of Rome, were opened in 21 B.C.'., and were of enormous 
extent and extreme splendour both in design and material. 
They were decorated with a great number of fine statues, among 
which Pliny (ULt. Not. xxxiv. 62) specially mentions the 
bronze Apoxyomenos - of Lysippus, which was so enthusiastic- 

1 In addition to the great Thermae there Were numerous smaller public 
balneac in Rome. In the time of Constantine there were at least as many 
as 856 ; see Jordan, Fur nut Urb. Font. p. 43. The Hcytunary Catalogues 
enumerate no less than 952. Many of these were worked by private enter- 
prise. 

- An athlete in the bath, scraping the oil from his arm with a strigil. 
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all}' admired that when Tiberius removed it to his palace, 
substituting another statue, he was forced by indignant 
public opinion loudly expressed in the theatre to put it back 
in its place in front of the Thermae. 

The Thermae were altered and largely restored after injury 
by fire in the reign of Domitian ; then by Hadrian (Spartian. 
Hath. 18) ; and again, after another fire, by Severus and 
Caracalla. 

These Thermae were copiously supplied by the pure cool 
water of the Aqua Virgo ; the aqueduct of which was one of 
the most important of Agrippa’s many benefactions to the 
City of Home ; see vol. ii. p. 342. 

The plan of the Thermae of Agriqq/a has been recorded in 
a drawing made by Palladio about 1560 A.D., when most of 
this magnificent building was still standing : see fig. 71. 

Another plan of the whole baths was made by Baldassare 
Peruzzi early in the sixteenth century for the Count of Piti- 
gliano, who purposed making the ruins into a magnificent 
palace. 1 

By far the greater part of these Thermae has been destroyed 
since the time of Palladio and Peruzzi, and the little that still 
remains is mostly hidden by streets of modern houses. 

The removal in 1881-82 of the row of houses which had 
been built against the back of the Pantheon brought to light 
remains of a grand hall, with fine fluted columns of Phrygian 
pavonazetto and a rich entablature of Pentelic marble, with a 
sculptured frieze decorated with reliefs of dolphins and 

A fine ancient copy in marble of the bronze of Lysippus is now in the 
Brctceio nuovo of the Vatican. 

1 The plan given by Canina is very inaccurate and misleading ; the 
existing remains are shown in the Xotizle degli Ucavi, 18S2, p. 357 seq. 
Palladio's Therme dei Iiomaitt was left by him in manuscript, and was not 
published till the eighteenth century ; a good edition was printed at 
Vicenza in 1797, more complete than the first edition printed in London 
in 1780 at Lord Burlington’s expense. 
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tridents, part of which has been refixed in its original position. 
This hall is shown in fig. 67, and at A on fig. 71. The whole 
walls of the hall were lined and the floor was paved with 
Oriental marbles. On the side towards the Pantheon an 
apsidal recess, with a pedestal for a large statue, was added 




Fig. 71. 


Plan of the Thermae of Agrippa showing its position u itli regard to the 
Pantheon before the two buildings were joined in the way shown on 
tig. 07. 

This plan, which is taken from Palladio, shows the nhole of the Thermae 
of Agrippa, hut not the extensive additions on the south which were 
made by Severus. The large hall A is the one shown in fig. 6 1 , with 
the apse added by Hadrian. 

by Hadrian, who also appears to have enlarged the doorways 
at the ends of the hall. 

Before the addition of this apse there was a considerable 
free space between the Thermae and the Pantheon, as is 
shown in fig. 71. 
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Remains of a vaulted roof were found, apparently of the 
time of Severus. In its original state it seems probable that 
the hall was open to the air. It possibly was a xystus or place 
for athletic exercises (see Yitr. v. 11. 3 and 4), or else part 
of the frigidarium. 

The original Thermae of Agrippa extended southwards as 
far as the Arco della Ciambella, but did not include the circular 
hall, a portion of which still exists ; this and the part beyond 
it were an addition by Severus. 

Some of the bricks of the later part are stamped OPVS 
vouare • de ■ praedis • avg usti ■ Sostri ■ ex • FiGli/us • vet 
CAECILIA • AMANDA • de • Lie. The Traedia Licinia/ia (estates 
with clay pits) are known to have belonged to Sept. Severus. 

Other additions by Severus extended on both sides of the 
Pantheon, and must have concealed the greater part of its 
rotunda; these were partly destroyed in the demolitions of 
1881-82. 

Thermae of Nero. 

Thermae A eronianac and Alerandrinae. Other very extensive 
Thermae stood near those of Agrippa, and extended over a 
large area towards the Stadium of Domitian (Piazza Xavona). 

These were originally built by Nero in a very sumptuous 
way under the name of the Thermae Neronianae (see Martial, 
ii. 48, vii. 34, 1 and xii. S4 ; and Statius, Silr. I. v. 62), but were 
restored and enlarged by Severus Alexander about the year 
229 A.D. Their name -was then changed to the Thermae 
Alexaadrinae ; Hist. Aug. See. Alex. 25; Aur. Victor, Cues. 24. 
IVhat appear to be these Thermae are shown on the rev. of a coin 
of Sev. Alexander, which represents a very lofty and magnifi- 
cent building. Extensive remains of these Thermae exist under 
the houses on the west side of the piazza of the Pantheon, and 
under the Palazzo Giustiniani, the Palazzo Madama, and the 

1 Quid Kerone pejus? 

Quid thermis melius Keronianis ? 
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Church o£ S. Salvatore in tlurmis, so called from its position 
amid the ruins of these baths. 

One part only is now visible above ground, an apse in the 
stable of an inn in the Piazza Randanini. A complete plan 
of these Thermae is given by Palladio in his work on Roman 



S3 . 

Fig- 7X 

Plan of the Tlieimae ol'Xeio, taken from Palladio. 


Baths, but it is probable that part of this was a conjectural 
restoration ; see fig. 7 2. 


Goldex Hor.sE and the Thermae of Titus. 

Owing to the chief remains of the Golden House oj Xem 
being below the Thermae of Titus, it will be convenient to 
describe them together. 1 

1 Admission to these remains of the Golden House and to the substruc- 
tions of the Thermae vf Titus is given through a turnstile entered from 
a lane on the north-east oi tlie Colosseum. The main buildings of the 
VOL. II 10 
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In 65 A.D. occurred the great fire, lasting nine days, 1 which 
completely burnt three of the Ilcy tones and parts of seven 
more, leaving only four untouched ; Tac. Ann. xv. 39, 40. 

The Donuts tuirea. In this lire the first Palace of Xero, 
called the Dow us tnuisitorin , was destroyed, and Xero imme- 
diately commenced to build a palace of such size and 
magnificence as probably has never either before or since been 
rivalled. 

It is very difficult now to realise its actual extent, reaching 
as it did from the north-eastern part of the Palatine over the 
Velia, the whole valley of the Colosseum, and a large extent 
of the Escjuiline, the whole of which district had been devas- 
tated by the fire. 2 

The palace was a mile in length, and included large 
gardens, and parks stocked with deer and other animals, 
surrounded by triple colonnades. The interior was decorated 
in the most lavish way, with gold, precious stones, and ivory ; 
see Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvi. Ill, and Suet. Nero, 31. Some 
rooms, according to Suetonius, were entirely plated with gold 
and studded with pearls and jewels. The supper rooms had 
panelled ceilings ( lay net tria) overlaid with ivory, from openings 
in which flowers and perfumes were scattered on the guests. 
The walls of the chief bancpieting-room, a circular hall 
( t'oenatio rotunda), were made to revolve by means of 
machinery, in imitation of the movement of the heavens. 

The baths of the palace were supplied with three kinds of 

Thermae are on the higher part of the lull, and can only he visited by 
entering the private grounds of a farm 

1 See vol. i. p. 90. 

- It appears very probable that, as Tacitus and Suetonius assert, the lire 
was wilfully caused by Kero, who thus not only cleared a site for his 
palace, hut also was enabled to lay out the new city with increased 
regularity and magnificence, and to bring into immediate effect the 
provisions of his Metropolitan Building Acts ; see Tac. Ann. xv. 38 to 
43 : Suet. Nero, 38 ; and above, vol. i. p. 89. 
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water — that brought by the Claudian Aqueduct, which Xero 
extended to the Caelian and Palatine Hills; secondly, the 
Aqua Albula, from a warm mineral spring on the road to 
Tivoli ; and thirdly, sea-water brought from Ostia. In order 
to pay for these extravagances Xero did not hesitate to strip 
many of the temples in Rome of their rich offerings and 
statues of gold and silver, and resorted to other equally 
disgraceful ways of raising money ; see Suet. New, -3 2. 

The Golden House was not completed at the time of Xero’s 
death, and one of the first acts of Otho during his brief reign 
in 69 A.D. was to order 50 million sesterces to be spent on 
the completion of the Domus aurea. 

An enormous number of works of art were collected from 
countless cities in Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, and other coun- 
tries, or were specially made for the Golden House. The most 
conspicuous of these was the bronze colossus of Xero, decorated 
with gilding, the work of the Greek sculptor Zenodorus, which, 
according to Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxiv, 45), was 119 feet high; 
see vol. ii. p. 109. 

This enormous statue appears to have been in point of 
technique a failure ; Pliny describes it as an example of the 
degenerate state of the bronze-founder’s art. Pliny mentions 
another colossal bronze statue representing Mars which was 
made by the same sculptor, Zenodorus. 

At Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 47, Pliny tells us that Zenodorus was a 
skilful imitator of the works of earlier Greek artists ; he made 
copies of two embossed metal cups (pocula cuelata) by the 
famous Kalamis, an Athenian sculptor of the first half of the 
fifth century b.c. 

Xero also had a portrait of himself painted on canvas, 120 
feet high, which was placed in the Domus aurea, and was after- 
wards destroyed by lightning; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxv. 51. 

The Golden House contained so many pictures by the famous 
painter Fabullus, that Pliny calls it “the prison of his art” — 
career ejus adis domus aurea fait ; Hist. Nat. xxxv. 120. 
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A Temple to Fortune, called the Aedes Seia, founded by 
Servius Tullius, existed within one of the great enclosures of 
the Golden House , and this Nero rebuilt with a brilliant trans- 
lucent stone, then recently discovered in Cappadocia, which 
from its shining qualities was called Phenjites ; Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. xxxvi. 163. 1 

According to Pliny this wonderful shrine was lighted by 
the light shining through its translucent walls : possibly the 
fact really was that it had windows filled in with slabs of 
some transparent crystal. Examples of this beautiful way of 
admitting light have been found in more than one ancient 
Roman building. 2 

Remains of the Golden House, in addition to those described 
below as being under the Thermae of Titus, exist along that 
part of the Palatine which faces on the Sacra T'w. in its course 
from near the Meta SuJuns up to the Arch of Titus. These 
remains consist of a long series of vaulted rooms, three and 
four stories high, which stand against the cliff of the Palatine. 

Other similar rows of rooms exist on the other side of the 
Velio., facing on the Temple of Venus and Rome. Ligorio’s 
plan of this part of the Golden House, where the Basilica of 
Constantine is built up against it and over part of its site, 
is shown in fig. 87, in vol. ii. p. 227. These buildings are of 
concrete, faced with very neat and regular brickwork, and are 
set on very massive foundations of concrete made of lava, 
part of which has been cut away, evidently with great diffi- 
culty, when the baths, attributed to Heliogabalus, were built 
along the Sacra Via. 

Suetonius records that Domitian lined the walls of the portieus where 
he used to walk with phenijiles, so that its mirror-like reflexions might 
enable him to see if any one was approaching from behind with hostile 
intent. 

J Mediaeval examples even now exist of the use of translucent marble 
for windows ; f.-j. at the east end of the Church of San Miniato at 
Florence, and, much restored, in the nave of the cathedral at Orvieto. 
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The Thermae of Titus. A large portion of the Esquiline 
called the Mom Oppius, which had been occupied by part of 
Nero’s gigantic Golden House, was restored to public use by 
the construction on it of the Thermae of Titus : Suet. Titus, 7 ; 
and Mart. De Spec. 2. The main part of the Thermae was on 
the summit of the Esquiline, but its enormous peribolus, or 
outer enclosure, extends far over the lower slopes of the hill, 
and is raised to the level of the rest by a series of parallel 
rows of lofty walls, set near together, forming substructions 
on which the great platform of the peribolus rests. On one 
side of the enclosure of the baths was a large theatre-like 
structure, forming a semicircular projection far above the 
level of the ground. The substructions of this “theatre” 
consist of a series of long and lofty vaulted chambers, running 
in two directions, the walls of which cut through Nero’s 
Palace, rendering its rooms dark and useless, but at the same 
time saving them from complete destruction ; see fig. 73 and 
No. 6 on fig. 74, in vol. ii. p. 154. 

The comparatively small portion of the Gulden House 
which is thus preserved consists of part of a large peristyle 
or open quadrangle, with a colonnade round three sides, 
on to which a series of rooms opened ; 1 8, 8, 9, 9 on 
fig. 73. 

Those on the west side (4, 4 on fig. 73) are small, with very 
simple decorations painted on the stucco, and show signs of 
having been built rather hastily, without much regard for 
neatness or finish. 

Construction. The walls are of concrete faced with mixed 
brick and opus rdiculatimi ; the latter is very rudely cut, and 
the brick facing is unlike any other example in classical 
Rome, having bricks of extraordinary' thickness mixed with 
others of the common sizes in a very' irregular way. Some 

1 These interesting remains of Xero’s Palace and the substructions 
under the Theatre of the Thermae have been cleared of rubbish, and are 
now ai eessible ; see note in vol. ii. p. 145. 
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bricks of the unusual thickness of 2b inches are set in the same 
course with others of lj inch thick. 1 

Traces of a number of wooden staircases and upper floors 
exist along this line of rooms ; the positions of these are shown 
by the holes in the walls for the wooden joists or raking 
bearers of the stairs, and also by the profile of the wooden 
steps being marked on the stucco of the wall. 

These walls, and all the others which belong to the Golden 
House, have their surface thickly studded with marble plugs 
and iron nails to hold the stucco or cement backing for the 
marble slabs ; and are easily distinguishable from those of the 
substructures of the Thermae, which were left bare of any 
covering, and therefore have no plugs inserted in the brick 
facing. 

The rooms on the south side of the peristyle (10, 10 on fig. 
73) were much more handsomely ornamented, both with pave- 
ments and wall-linings of polished Oriental marbles, of which 
pieces still remain in situ, some even preserving their original 
high polish. The vaults and upper parts of the walls were 
very richly decorated with stucco reliefs, picked out with gold 
and colours, and among them well -executed paintings, both 
figure subjects and graceful arabesques, treated with wonderful 
invention and spirit. 1 

Very few of these now remain, and they are rapidly 

1 In other eases the brick facing of Nero’s time was of remarkable 
neatness and beauty ; especially in his extension of the Claudian Aque- 
duct, in which the surface was not hidden by stucco. This immense 
diversity of work during the same reign shows that great care must be 
taken in judging the dates of Roman buildings from the appearance of 
their brickwork. 

2 A number of paintings, now lost, are illustrated by Mini and Carletti, 
Terme cli Tito, 1776, and De Romanis, Terme di Tito, 1822. 

It should be observed that the paintings described in these and in 
other works as belonging to the Baths of Titus really were on the walls of 
the Golden House, which were formerly mistaken for part of the 
Thermae. 
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perishing from combined damp and exposure to air. It was 
the discovery of similar paintings among these and other ruins 



Fig. 73. 

Part of tlie Golden House of Nero, and the substructures of the Baths of 
Titus, which cut through it. 

The black shows Nero’s work, the shading that of Titus. 

1, 1, 1. Long parallel walls built by Titus to support the theatre above ; 
see No. 6 on fig. 74. 

2, 2. Existing remains of the peristyle of Nero’s house. 

3, 3. Passage. 

4, 4. Slaves’ rooms in Nero’s Palace. 

5. Remains of a mosaic floor earlier than Nero’s time. 

6. Long passage behind Nero’s peristyle. 

7. Fountain in the middle of the peristyle. 

8. Second row of columns of do. 

9, 9. Walls added by Titus to support the building above ; these cut 
up tlie Palace of Nero into long dark strips. 

10, 10. Handsomely decorated halls in Nero’s Palace. 
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of ancient Rome which, in the reign of Julius II., gave a strong 
impetus to the classical revival, and supplied Baphael and his 
jjupils with new motives for mural decoration, with combined 
colour and relief, such as those in the loggie of the "V atican 
and the even more splendid Villa Madama. 1 

Fig. 73 shows how the peristyle of Xero's Gulden House is 
now cut up into narrow strips by the long vaulted chambers 
of Titus’ substructions. 

In the centre of the peristyle a large jn v inn or marble- 
lined fountain still exists (Xo. 7 on fig. 73), and beyond it is 
the pedestal for a statue. At one point, at the north-west 
angle of the existing remains (Xo. 5 on fig. 73), at a level 
below the floor of the Golden House , is part of some mosaic 
pavements belonging to one of the many houses which Xero 
destroyed to clear a site for his palace. It is a characteristic 
specimen of early mosaic with simple patterns in white and 
grey, formed with small and very closely fitted tesserae ; very 
like the mosaics in the Temple of Castor and in the “ House 
of Livia ” both in design and execution. 

The whole of that part of the Golden House which exists 
below the Thermae of Titus is set at cpiite a different angle 
from the latter, as can easily be seen by comparing the direc- 
tion of the parallel walls which fill up the curve with those of 
the palace ; see fig. 73. 

Coast mi lion. The walls of the substructions of the Thermae 
are of concrete faced with very neat and regular brickwork, 
mixed in parts with opus retkalutum, which is used sparingly 

1 The Villa Madama, on the slopes of Monte Mario, about two miles out- 
side the Porta Angelica, was designed by Raphael for Giul. de' Medici (after- 
wards Pope Clement VII. 1 , and was decorated by Giulio Romano, Fran. 
Penni, and other pupils of Raphael, after their master's death, with the most 
gorgeous series of delicate leliefs in stucco, covering both walls and vaults 
with a profusion of elaborate designs far exceeding in splendour the loggie 
of the Vatican. This wonderful but unfinished palace is now empty, and 
is rapidly falling into decay ; it is the property of the cx-king of Naples. 
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in large panels 6 feet high, and about 16 feet long. The 
bricks average in thickness rather more than 1 1 inch, with 
joints barely 4 inch ; the extreme beauty and evenness of this 
brickwork is a great contrast to that in the adjoining walls of 
Nero’s Palace. 

The oj>u# retkulutani is also cut and set with perfect regu- 
larity. The walls, where they come over Nero’s peristyle, 
were not stuccoed, and consequently they have no marble or 
iron plugs, but the long vaulted chambers in the projecting 
part of the curve were stuccoed, and are thickly studded with 
iron. 

These various chambers below the theatre were not a 
public part of the Thimine, but were merely substructures 
below a portion of the surrounding jjerilul hs, the main block 
of the Baths of Titus being a separate building on the higher 
level of the Esquiline. These lower rooms were probably 
used only as store-rooms, or possibly for the numerous slaves 
who were attendants in the baths. Many of these chambers 
have no means of lighting, and are perfectly dark. 

We now leave the substructions of the Thermae of Titus 
and the remains of the Golden House, and pass to the higher 
level of the Esquiline where the remains of the main block of 
the Thermae stand among the cultivated fields of a large farm 
in the possession of a private owner. 

This building has not yet been excavated down to its 
ground -floor level ; it is still buried to a height of ten or 
twelve feet in accumulated earth and rubbish. 

Fig. 74 shows the plan of the Thermae of Tit nr, at the 
higher level above the substructions. 

Only the part shown black is now visible : the rest of the 
plan is taken from Palladio’s book on the Roman Thermae ; very 
much more remained fairly perfect in his time (middle of the 
sixteenth century), and even as late as the last century many 
fine rooms existed which have now completely disappeared. 1 

1 See Du Perae's and Piranesi's etchings. 
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Fig. 74. 

Plan of the Baths of Titus, at the higher level ; the ground falls rapidly 
from the main block to the south-west. 


1. Frigidarium. 

2. Tepidarium. 

3, 3. Two circular domed halls. 

4, 4. Open peristyles. 

5, 5. Dressing and anointing rooms. 

6. Theatre ; this is over the structures shown in fig. 73. 

7, 7 and 8, 8. Exedrae. 

9. Remains of Trajan’s Thermae set at a different angle from 
the baths, or possibly part of Nero's Golden House. 


to light the whole plan of the Thermae , and possibly many 
fine mosaic pavements and pieces of sculpture. The whole 
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ground over the buried parts, now cultivated as vineyards, is 
thickly strewn with fragments of all sorts of marbles, granites, 
and porphyry, with countless tesserae in glass and marble, and 
other fragments of rich decoration, all of which show that the 
Thermae must have been a building of extreme magnificence. 

The arrangement of the rooms in these Thermae is veri- 
similar to that in the Baths of Caracalla, except that the latter 
had one immense circular domed hall, and the Baths of Titus 
had two of smaller size ; see 3, 3 on fig. 7 4. 

In both cases there is a large open peristyle (4) on each side, 
and a grand central hall (2) ; this latter was probably the 
Tepidarium, and the row of rooms which occupy the opposite 
side the Frigidariuw, Apodyterium or dressing-room, and 
Elaeothesia, the chambers where bathers were anointed and 
perfumed. 1 

The oval chamber which opens out of the central hall on 
the south-west appears to have been the Loconicum or hottest 
room. 

The main block of the Thermae of Titus stands in the 
centre of a large peribolus or enclosure, on one side of which 
was the theatre, resting on the vaults of the substructions 
described above. This so-called theatre appears to have been 
a place for spectators to watch athletic exercises, not a build- 
ing for dramatic representations. At the corners of the same 
side were stairs leading up from the lower level of the slope ; 
and by them two exedrae, or apsidal recesses, with tiers of 
seats for loungers or literary discussions, reading of new poems, 
and the like. Similar but larger exedrae opened on the opposite 
side of the peribolus, and one of these is still in good pre- 
servation ; behind it is a passage concentric with the apse, and 

1 The use of perfumes was carried so far by the Romans that they not 
only scented the water in the baths and poured perfumes on the bathers, 
but they even rubbed scented oil on the walls of the building ; see Suet. 
Cal. 37, and Pliny, Hist. Kut. xiii. 22 — ct audirnvs spcinji parkier 
bcdineanun unguentv." 
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a staircase leading up to a higher story. Other existing 
portions are indicated on the plan. 

The Sette Sale, so called. On the higher part of the Esqui- 
line, at some distance to the north-east, is a large CaJellum or 
reservoir, built originally to supply the Gulden House, and used 
afterwards by Titus for his Thermae. It is a large concrete 
and brick structure divided by parallel walls into nine long 
vaulted chambers ; it is two stories high, though at present 
the lower one is choked up with rubbish. In each wall there 
are four openings like doorways, arranged so as not to be 
opposite to each other, in order that the water in its course 
from the first chamber to the last might have to run in as 
devious a course as possible, and thus deposit any sediment it 
contained before it passed out of the last chamber in the lower 
story, having in turn run through the whole eighteen sub- 
divisions of the cistern. 

The internal walls are covered with waterproof stucco 
made of pounded brick and potsherds (pj.mx signinum), and 
over this the water, in course of several centuries, has deposited 
a succession of thin layers of carbonate of lime, which is 
always seen where the water supplied to Borne was stored or 
conveyed. The front of this Castellum aquarian was magnifi- 
cently decorated with rows of columns banking semicircular 
niches lined with marble. Another building, perhaps an open 
porticus, now destroyed, appears to have adjoined this reservoir, 
as there are remains of a mosaic pavement extending in front 
of it. 1 

The Thermae of Titus appear to have been adorned with an 
enormous number of statues. Excavations in 1886, near the 
Sette Sale, brought to light a number of pedestals inscribed with 
the names of various sculptors from Aphrodisias in Asia Minor, 
where in the second century a.d. there appears to have been 

1 Ficoroni in his Vrst'ujj di lionut describes the lower story. This 
reservoir is commonly known as the Sette Sale, in spite of its consisting of 
nine not seven chambers. 
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a large and flourishing school of sculpture. Among them are 
the following names : Flavins Zeno , Florins Chryserus, Poliueikes , 
and Flavius Audi onicus ; see Ball. Cum. A vch. Sept. 1886. 

The celebrated group of Laocoon and his sons, now in the 
Vatican, was found here during excavations made in 1500. 
Pliny (Hist. Xot. xxxvi. 37) mentions this group as being in 
tluTuo Titi, which probably adjoined the Thermae. He says that 
it was the work of three Ehodian sculptors called Ayenaiuhr, 
Pohjdorus, and AthenuJorus, and that the whole group was cut 



Plan of the Thermae of Trajan, taken from Palladio. 

out of one block of marble. This is not the case ; it is really 
made of three blocks very skilfully united. 

Thermae of Trajan. 

The Thermae of Trajan appear to have stood adjoining the 
Thermae of Titus, at the northern side of the peril ulus. They 
are mentioned in a long inscription printed by Orelli, Inner. 2, 
591 ; by the Curiosum Itaj. ill. ; and by Anastasius Bibl. Vita 
Punt. Symmaehi. The latter writer mentions them as being 
by the Church of S. Martino ai Monti. 

These Thermae, of which little or no remains are now visible, 1 

1 Tlie remains of some classical building below the level of the present 
Church of S. Martino are later in date than the time of Trajan. 
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were much smaller than those of Titus, and were intended for 
women only, for whom there appears to have been no provision 
in the larger ones ; see Eonealli, Chron. vol. ii. col. 243. 

A plan of the Thermae of Trajan is given by Palladio under 
the name of the Baths of Vespasian-, see fig. 75. 

Thermae of Caracalla. 

CaracdUa’s The Baths of Caracalla are shown by some of the stamps on 
Bath». bricks, dated 206 a.d., to have been begun during the 

lifetime of Severus, 1 but were mainly built by his son Caracalla 
(see Hist. Aug. Came. 9), comjileted by Heliogabalus and 
Severus Alexander, 218 to 235 A.D. (see Lamprid. Hel. 17, and 
Alex. 25), and restored by Theodoric 2 about 500-510 A.D. In 
size and state of preservation combined, few if any Eoman build- 
ings surpass these great Thermae. 3 The building is also of 
great value as affording many interesting varieties and details 
of methods of Eoman construction. Unfortunately, it is 
impossible to identify the uses of many of the chambers, and 
but little help is afforded by Vitruvius, as his description of 
Eoman baths refers rather to the older and smaller class of 
Bahieae than to the more extensive Thermae of which Agrippa 
built the first example. 

i>eriMus. The whole building, including its great peribolus or outer 

1 Sept. Severus also built a less magnificent set of baths, for the use 
of the Transtiberine inhabitants of Rome, by the Porta Septimiana ; and 
the same emperor made a large addition to the Thermae of Agrippa. 

- The brick-stamps of Severus and Caracalla usually have op • dol 
ex - era hi) . doji * x.x - a vgg (or, after the death of Severus, Domini * x 
A VO), with, in addition, names of the potters. Those of Theoderic have 
keg • n • x • theodekico • bono - Rome, Regnaute Domino Nostro Theo- 
derico bono, Rornac ; on inscriptions on bricks see vol. i. p. 13. Theo- 
deric’s name is also spelt with an o, Theodoriens. 

3 According to Olympiodorus these Thermae contained marble seats 
for 1(500 bathers ; Olynrp. ap. Phot. Bibl. 80, p. 63, Bekker. 
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enclosure, is constructed on a vast platform raised on massive 
substructures about 20 feet above the natural ground- 
level. This platform consists of a gieat number of vaulted 
chambers, which extend under the whole of the main floor of 
the baths. These were partly excavated between 1850 and 
1870, but unfortunately were filled in again with rubbish, 
and are not now accessible. 

Burial Villi. A small villa of the time of Hadrian was k 
partly destroyed by Severus, and buried under the south- “ 
eastern part of the j>eril>vhvs ; a portion of this house is now 
exposed. Its pavement is about 20 feet below that of the 
Thimine, showing what an immense artificial platform was 
constructed as a base for the Thermae and its pleasure-grounds. 

The villa has a small atrium, surrounded by rooms once two 
stories high ; one of these is a well-preserved example of a 
Larnrium or private chapel, with a pedestal for statues of the 
Lares. The columns of the atrium are of concrete, faced with 
moulded bricks and covered with painted stucco. The walls 
are decorated with paintings of architectural scenes which are 
now rapidly perishing. The position of this interesting house 
is indicated on fig. 7 G, Xo. 20. 

The very numerous vaulted rooms which were constructed 
as a basement below the ground-floor of the Thermae of l 'aracalhi 
were probably used by the crowd of slaves who attended on 
the bathers, and also for storage of fuel and oil, and for various 
other purposes connected with the working of the baths. This 
crypt contained also the furnaces {jjratfurnia or jiiojinigto) for 
heating the water and hot rooms above. Two staircases down 
to this lower level are still accessible ; one of these is a very 
narrow stair formed in the thickness of one of the piers which 
supported the great dome of the LacunUum , it descends to the 
furnaces of the In/jmeaust under the dome, and also appears to 
have gone up to the top of the building. Xear it a broad 

1 See below, p. 165, for the reasons for doubting whether this great 
dome was ever actually completed. 
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Fig. 76. 

Plan ol Baths of Caraealla. 

1. Frigidarium ami swimming batli, cJln xulinns. 

’1. Tepid avium. 

3, 3. Anterooms to do. 

4, 4. Passage -rooms, Ajutd/fte/un, and two grand staircases. 

5. Large entrance halls. 

6, 6. Large open peristyles. 

7. 7. Rooms with hot baths 

S. Antechamber to the Calidarium. 

9. Great eireului hall — Calidarium. 

10. 10. Row of rooms on each side of do , some iutli warm baths. 

11. Apse of Calidarium. 
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12, 12. Entrances to the baths. 

13. Entrance to the outer peribolus. 

14, 14. Rows of small chambers and long portions. 

15, 15. Large halls, lecture-rooms, libraries, and xvsti for exercise. 

16, 16. Similar halls on the south side. 

17. The stadium. 

18. Aqueduct. 

19, 19. Reservoir. 

20. Site of a villa ot Hadrian's time which is buried in the great 
artificial platform on which Caracalla's Baths stand. 


staircase descends to another part of the lower chambers, close 
by one of the apses which adjoin the round liall. 

Other stairs, lined with marble and porphyry, existed on 
each side near the entrance by the great swimming bath ; and 
at the side of the two apses of the swimming bath steep narrow 
stairs, formed in the thickness of the wall, ascend to the sum- 
mit of the building, which was once very lofty. The smaller 
rooms appear to have been from two to three stories high, 
but the three great central halls probably occupied the whole 
height of the building, and had no floor over them, thus cutting 
the upper floor into two parts. 

In order, therefore, to give access from one half to the 
other a number of narrow passages are formed high above the 
ground in the thickness of the walls, probably only for the use 
of the attendant slaves. 


This system of connecting passages is rather complicated, 
as the upper floors were at different levels. In some cases 
these passages issued from the face of the wall, and were 
continued in an upward direction by wooden stairs supported 
on stone corbels against the face of the wall ; at the top of 
this projecting stair the passage again entered the thickness of 
the wall. Unfortunately none of these upper floors still exist, 
though large masses of the vaulting of the lower rooms with 
the mosaic pavement which formed the floor of the upper 
chambers on the top of it are scattered about the building. 
The under sides of the vaulting were decorated in various 
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ways ; some of it was covered with moulded stucco in panels, 
decorated with figure subjects or arabesques in relief, all 
painted and gilt ; other parts of the vaulting had brilliant 
glass mosaics or painting on the flat. The flat bronze panelled 
ceiling of the frigidarium is described below. 

The floors were mostly of mosaic, with coarse figures of 
athletes, gladiators fighting with beasts, or tritons and 
dolphins, all rudely executed with large tesserae, and usually 
drawn in the most clumsy a nd inartist ic way possible. Some 
few of the simple patterns which framed these figure subjects 
are graceful and more delicate in style. The materials used 
for these mosaics on the ground-floor are very rich and various ; 
tesserae of green and red porphyry and a great number of 
different foreign marbles are used with much ingenuity, so as 
to produce realistic pictures with great variety of colouring. 

The mosaics on the upper floor are of much simpler 
character in white and grey only, and appear to have mostly had 
large figures of marine subjects — tritons, fish, and the like — 
worked in grey tesserae made of lava on a white marble ground. 

Some of the ground-floor mosaics were of a very elaborate 
sort of opus sect tie, with patterns formed, not of small square 
tesserae, but of thin slices of porphyry and marble, shaped into 
patterns, with flowing lines and leaf-shaped ornaments, each 
piece fitted with great accuracy to the next, a much more 
expensive and elaborate method of mosaic work than the opus 
tesselaturn. 

An immense number of tesserae, made of glass of very 
brilliant colours, almost jewel-like in appearance, are strewn 
about the building. These glass mosaics were used for the 
walls or vaults, not as a rule for pavements. 

The greater part of the walls were lined with thin slabs of 
porphyry and coloured marbles in great variety ; nearly all 
the kinds mentioned in chap. i. were used in this magnificent 
building. 

The columns were mostly monoliths of red porphyry, grey 
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and red granite, or coloured maibles. A piece of a large 
column still exists in tlie building, made of the magnificent 
Egyptian alabaster, the Onp: of Pliny, which in his time was 
rare and extremely valuable. 1 

The uses of the chief rooms have been to some extent 
determined by the excavations of recent years. 

In the centre of the north-east side is a large hall, the 
frigidariiun (No. 1 on fig. 76), the floor of which was mostly 
occupied by an immense cold swimming bath fjwfutiv) of 
marble about 4 feet deep, with a long flight of marble steps at 
each end. 

A row of columns separated the main part of the frigblari inn 
from a vaulted vestibule at each end, in which were two 
entrances from the outer court. 

This magnificent hall appears to have been what Sparti- 
anus calls t he cell a soUurh, th e ceiling of which, be sa ys, was 
formed of interlaced bars of gilt bronze. When the excava- 
tions in this hall were being carried on an immense quantity, 
amounting to many tons, of fragments of iron girders was 
found. These were compound girders, formed of two bars 
riveted together thus — |H> and then cased in bronze. A sort 
of lattice-work ceiling had been formed with these bronze- 
cased girders, the panels being probably filled in with concrete 
made of light pumice stone coated with line stucco reliefs, 
painted and gilt. The discovery at this place of so remark- 
able a ceiling, which agrees so well with Spartianus’ 
description, makes it fairly certain this hall was the cilia 
snluirix .' 2 It seems probable that this ceiling did not cover 
the whole area of the hall : the central part over the 
swimming bath may have been left open for the admission of 

1 This fragment is now placed in a room on tlie north-east side of the 
peristyle which is farthest from the turnstile where visitors enter the 
Thermae. 

2 I owe these facts about the metal ceiling to my friends the Comm. 
Lanciani and Prof. Aiteliison. A.R.A. 
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light. In the upper part of the walls deep sinkings to receive 
the ends of the great girders which supported the ceiling are 
clearly visible. 

1 Tr ( ,u\- Adjoining the friyidcirimn, 1 in the centre of the building, is 
the tejiiclu riuni, a very large and once magnificent hall, groined 
in concrete, with three bays of quadripartite vaulting resting 
on eight columns ; see Xo. 2 on fig. 76. 

Four large recesses in the sides of the hall contain each a 
marble-lined bath, and other vaulted recesses open, one into 
the fngkhriam and the other into part of the biuhtriam ; at 
each end is a large vestibule, separated by columns and 
screens from the main tejnihtriiim. 

Fig. 77 shows this hall, which is 170 feet long by 82 
wide, with its groined roof springing from immense columns 
of granite and porphyry, each surmounted by a short piece of 
entablature, which merely returns round the capital of the 
column in the debased fashion of the second and third cen- 
turies A.D. The smaller columns on each side were set in 
front of the recesses containing the warm baths. 

The last of the great columns shown in fig. 77 was removed 
in 1503, and, at an enormous cost, was taken to Florence and 
erected in 1570 in the Piazza S. Trinita. It is of Egyptian 
grey granite, and measures about 5 feet in diameter. 

The next room southwards (Xo. 8) forms a sort of vestibule 
to the great circular hall, and contains two marble-linecl baths 
for hot water ; it is part of the biuloiitim or sweating-room, and 
could be raised to a very high temperature, as it has a hypo- 
caust fioor and its walls were lined with flue-tiles. 

L/tronici'm. The u Liiamicitni ’’ (Xo. 0) comes next ; it is an immense 
circular hall, 116 feet in diameter, with half of its circum- 
ference projecting on the south-west side of the main block. 
It was heated with a hypocaust floor and with a wall-lining 
of flue-tiles. This is the least perfect part of the whole 

1 The frigidariam is placed on the north-east side and the calidarium 
on the south-west, as Vitiuvius recommends. 
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building : and from tlie thinness of the trail of the half tririch 
is most destroyed it is very difficult to understand hotv the 
treight can have been supported of such an enormous dome Great do„ie. 
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Circular appears, tlie rotunda (with small apsidal recesses) was 
completed, but it is very doubtful whether the whole circular 
space was ever roofed with a dome. This being so, the 
original Thermae must have been a simple rectangle on plan, 
without any semicircular projection on the side, but merely 
with an immensely lofty apse, forming a great recess in the 
facade. In any case, it must lie admitted that the part of the 
rotunda which projects beyond the main rectangular block is 
of considerably later date than the reign of Caracalla. 

A number of recesses round this circular hall contained 
hot baths, each with a htjpnamrt furnace under it, like the bath 
shown in fig. 66, vol. ii. p. 121. 

On the side away from the main building was an apsidal 
recess (No. 11 on fig. 76), as in the Pantheon, to which 
this Liiconiaim had some resemblance, at least in its plan. 
One pier only of the Laeiuiicum exists as high as the springing 
of the vault, 1 and the thinner walls of the side with the 
small apse or recess are almost destroyed down to the ground- 
level. 

A P ie - The remains of the recess and the walls near it have only 
been recently discovered, and consequently Palladio’s and 
subsequent plans are incorrect in this part, as they show the 
projecting part of the great rotunda as if it were merely a 
repetition of the opposite side. W hereas there was the above- 
mentioned apse projecting from the rut unit a on the side away 
from the main block, and the walls are very much thinner 
than those of the other half of the rotunda; see No. 11 on 
fig. 76. In the massive pier which still exists to a con- 
siderable height next to the hot room (No. 8 on fig. 76) 
there is a well-preserved staircase which formerly led up to 

1 Ttear this pier and in other places are remains of walls which belong 
to more than one late restoration. The building appears to have suffered 
seriously from earthquakes, and was probably much injured by the one 
which, in the reign of Jlaerinus, did considerable injury to the Colosseum ; 
see vol. ii. p. S2. 
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the top of the building and also descended into the now 
inaccessible basement. 

The pavement of this hall is a rude restoration, probably of 
the time of Theodoric, with large roundels of granite, and a 
number of incongruous pieces of marble carelessly fitted 
together. A large number of fluted pilasters, taken from 
some earlier building, have been used during this restoration ; 
they were laid with their faces downwards, and the print of 
the fluting is clearly visible on many parts of the cement in 
which the marble was bedded in places where the marble 
itself has been removed. 

On each side of the circular hall are four handsome and 
lofty chambers, of which the two angle rooms contain semi- 
circular marble-lined baths. 

These rooms appear to have been open on one or more 
sides to the surrounding gardens ; their precise use is uncertain, 
they cannot have been part of the Caliclariam, as they are too 
open to the air, and not sufficiently heated. 

It has been suggested that these suites of rooms composed 
two sets of private baths, but that is not very probable, as 
people who wished to bathe in private would hardly come to 
these great public Thermae , when there were some hundreds of 
smaller and more private baths in Rome, without counting 
those in almost every private house. 

Other rooms with hypueuusts, wall -flues, and hot baths, 
exist between the great apses of the -peristyles and the last- 
mentioned rows of rooms. 

The two great peristyles (No. G, G on fig. 7G) are very large 
and handsome, with ranges of columns all round, supporting a 
vaulted aisle or gallery. 

Fig. 78 gives a section through the -peristyle, showing its 
concrete vault, with a mosaic paved gallery above it. The 
construction of the wall is noticeable ; the lower part, below 
the level of the main floor, is a mass of concrete without any 
facing. Above the floor-level the concrete is faced first with 
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brick and then with marble slabs. Over the doorway is an 
interesting example of one of the numerous sham “ relieving 
arches.” The upper part of this arch, behind the marble 
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wall surface was covered. The omission of the upper part of 
this arch shows that the builders had no delusions as to its 
being of any constructional use. 

The same curious anomaly is shown in fig. 6, vol. i. p. 55. 

Each peristyle has a small porch at two of its angles, with 
an entrance from the outer perihulug : and at its north end a 
large and very handsome vestibule, vaulted in three compart- vat, lutes 
ments, with other entrances from the north. In all, there 
are eight doorways into the Thermae, without counting the 
possible entrances between the columns of the eight southern 
rooms, and in this way a good deal of space is sacrificed in 
making large vestibules. On two sides of the pt r'mtyli s are 
apsidal recesses, the larger of which has niches for statues. 

The whole peristyle pavement was of tesselated mosaic ; amt. 
simple in design in the central open space and along three 
sides, and with figure subjects of athletes and gladiators in 
the large apses. 1 It appears probable that the central open 
spaces of these courts were used for gymnastic exercises ; the 
upper gallery would hold a large number of spectators, as 
well as the lower passage round the aisles. 

Although it is possible to identify the uses of the chief 
parts of these Thermae, a number of rooms remain which cannot 
be appropriated to any certain use. These were probably 
dressing-rooms ( Apodyteriu ), and anointing-rooms (Eltieotluvin). A^jthjta-ia. 
The ApuJyteria were specially magnificent and full of works 
of art. This is illustrated by the following inscription (( 'or. 

In. Lat. viii. 828), apodyterivm • X'OVVM - ix • dextera 
CELLIS • EXEVNTIBVS - COXSTRVXIT - SCAT. AS ■ XOYAS • FECIT 
CETERA • KESTAYRAVIT ■ ET • STATYIS • MARMORIBYS ■ TABYLIS 
PICTIS • COLYMNTS - ALVIBYS • CELLARYJI • CATHEDREBYS 
ORNAYIT. 

In addition to the main block of buildings which contained 
the actual baths there were long lines of very magnificent 

1 A large extent of this mosaic is preserved in the Lateran Museum. 

The figures of gladiators are very clumsy in design and coarse in execution. 
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buildings surrounding the immense enclosure, like a great 
park, in the centre of which the main block was erected. As 
is mentioned above, this great peribolus is raised to a con- 
siderable height above the natural level of the ground, 
forming an artificial platform of gigantic size. 

This outer enclosure, which was nearly 1200 feet square, 1 
was laid out with flowers, shrubs, and avenues of trees. It 
was surrounded by long lines of buildings, mostly the work 
of Heliogabalns and Severus Alexander. 

The whole of the north-east side of the great platform is 
occupied by a row of small vaulted chambers, forty in all, 
two stories high, with several staircases at intervals ; see Xo. 
14, 14 on fig. 7G. In front of the row was a long covered 
purlieus ; and in the centre was the main entrance to the 
The nran' from the Via Appia, apparently the only one by 
which the public were admitted. 

The use of these small rooms is doubtful ; it is most 
probable that they were shops ; another suggestion is that 
they were rooms for the attendant slaves ; but they probably 
lived in the main block, in part of the extensive basement. 

On the north-west and south-east sides of the peribolus are 
two sets of three halls, with a semicircular colonnade or 
portieus behind, arranged in a very curious way; Xo. 15, 15 
on fig. 70. Other spacious rooms exist on the south-west 
side; Xo. 16, 16. One of these halls, on each side of the 
peribolus, contained a large swimming bath supplied by a 
water-channel which recent excavations have exposed to view. 

The best preserved of the rooms is a lofty hall, square on 
the outside and octagonal inside, with a large semicircular 
recess at the four angles. It was roofed by a dome with 
pendentives fitting into each angle of the octagon This 
structure appears to date from the time of Severus Alexander, 
about 230 A.D. : it is therefore an exceptionally early example 

1 The central block alone covers a larger area than the English Houses 
of Parliament together with Westminster Hall. 
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of the construction of a dome on pendentives. This hall and 
the large bath on the south-east side can easily be examined, 
but the corresponding buildings on the north-west side of the 
peribolus are on private land, and are shut off from the main 
portion of the Thermae. 

The larger halls have on one side an open colonnade ; they 
were handsomely decorated with marbles and porphyry, and 
had many niches for statues : in some cases there are tiers of 
seats against the walls. These were probably intended for 
the purposes mentioned by Vitruvius (v. 11), namely, halls 
with seats for philosophers, rhetoricians, and other literary 
men and their pupils. Others again were rooms for exercise 
and games, such as ball-plav, which were called by Greek 
names, Ephebca, Conhteria, Sphaensteriu, and Xi/sti. Vitruvius 
in his description of the Greek Palaestra also mentions a 
stadium where spectators might sit to watch the athletic 
sports. 

This, in the Thermae of Caracalla, occupies part of the 
north-west side ; it had tiers of marble seats, with stairs at 
intervals, like an ordinary stadium, except that one half was 
omitted; Xo. 17 on tig. 76. The corresponding structure in 
the Thermae of Titus is shaped like the eavea of a Greek 
theatre; see Xo. 6 on fig. 74, voL ii. p. 154. 

llesenoir of Jf'ater. Behind the stadium is the great 
reservoir for the water supply of the baths, consisting of 
sixty-four vaulted chambers, arranged in two rows two stories 
high, through which the water flowed, depositing its sediment 
and becoming heated in its course from chamber to chamber ; 
see 19, 19 on fig. 76. 

Each of these cistern-chambers measured about 50 feet 
long by 28 feet wide and 30 feet high. 

In the lower tier of thirty-two chambers the water for the 
baths was heated by a complete system of furnaces, hypoeaust 
floors, and flue-tiles, like those shown in fig. 65, passing 
upwards over the whole wall surface of the tanks (see above, 
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yol. ii. p. 121). Thence to the main block, a distance of about 
500 feet, the hot water was carried in large pipes of massive 
lead. All these tanks were lined in the usual way with opus 
signimun made with pounded j lottery. 

This reservoir was supplied by an aqueduct, which enters 
it in the middle, in a diagonal direction ; see 18 on fig. 7 6. It 
crosses the Via Appia, over the so-called Arch of Dru-nu, 1 
which appears to be simply one of the arches built by C'aracalla 
in a more ornamental way than the rest, as was commonly 
done v lie re an aqueduct happened to cross a road. 2 

This archway is of travertine lined with thin slabs of white 
marble, and is decorated with columns of Xumidian marble 
with Composite capitals placed on pedestal? ; it had an en- 
tablature surmounted by a pediment on each side. The 
details are all coarse and clumsy, and evidently much later 
than the time of Prusus. The aqueduct was built by Cara- 
calla to supply his Thrrwoc ; it was merely a branch from one 
of the earlier aqueducts — from the Aqua Murcia, according to 
the Einsiedlen MS. 

Methods of Construction. The foundations of the whole 
Thermae of Cuntmlhi are of concrete made of broken lava, 
lime, and jxnr.ohuui, cast in the usual way between wooden 
framing. Lp to the level of the main floor these concrete 
walls have no brick or other facing. The upper parts of the 
walls are of tufa concrete, with the usual thin facing of tri- 
angular bricks, and single courses of large 2-feet tiles built in 
about every 4 feet, and passing through the whole thickness 
of the wall, as is shown above on fig. 78, vol. ii. p. 1 68. 

1 Tliis arcli has been so called for no better reason than the fact that 
the Xutiticr catalogues an Arch of Brusus in Regio i. or Porta Capena, 
which included tills part of Rome. 

2 The aqueduct arches, used as doors in the Aureliau Wall, and now 
called the Porta Magyinrt, and the Porta San Lorenzo, are examples of 
this ; the former built by Claudius, the hitter by Augustus ; see vol. ii. 
pp. 3S3 and 340. 
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The construction of the various arches and vaults affords 
many interesting examples of the Roman method of using the 
arched form without the principle of the arch. They were in 
all cases cast in one solid mass and had no lateral thrust. 
Some of the great vaults could not have stood for a moment 
if they had been built with true arches, as the thrust of such 
wide spans would have inevitably pushed out the lofty walls 
on which they rest. 

The material used for the concrete of these immense vaults, 
as is the case in many other Roman buildings, was pumice 
stone, selected for the sake of its lightness. The top or 
extrudon of the vaulting appears to have been filled in level 
with the crown, so that the suspended mass of material is in 
places enormously thick; even at the thinnest place the 
larger vaults were nearly 6 feet thick. The many fragments 
of these great vaults which are now scattered about the area 
of the baths afford an excellent opportunity of examining 
their construction. Any brickwork which exists in these 
vaults can here be seen to be of a purely superficial nature. 

The mosaic pavements of the upper rooms, which rest upon 
these vaults, were formed thus — first, over the pumice stone 
concrete of the vault was laid a layer, 1 foot thick, of very 
hard concrete made of broken brick ; on that another layer 
was placed from 2 to 3 inches thick, of similar concrete, 
differing only in the brick being finely pounded like tbe vjjiis 
siijninuni used for aqueducts; last, come the ti^uve of the 
mosaic, bedded in fine white cement (unrkus) made of pounded 
marble ( riipnirntum numnomiin). These various processes are 
described by Vitruvius, vii. 1. 3 to 4. All these different layers 
can easily be distinguished in the many large pieces of the 
vaulting which now lie scattered about the building. 

The stinpeuMh-ae or hanging floors of the hypocaust are 
also formed with three layers of concrete ; the lowest about 
10 inches thick, the next 5 inches, and then the marble ttssave. 
The supporting jjihte are built of 8-inch square tiles bedded 
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in clay, and usually 2 feet 6 inches to 2 feet 9 inches high. 
The heat of the furnace passing under the hypocausts has 
baked this clay bedding till it is as hard as the fired bricks 
themselves. The under floor is formed of large tiles, tegulue 
lipedales, laid on a thick bed of concrete ; see fig. 65, vol. ii. 

p. 121. 

In addition to the square flue-tiles which line the hot 
rooms, circular socket-jointed pipes, bedded in the thickness 
of the concrete wall, are used to carry off the smoke from 
some of the hypocausts. 

Rain-water down pipes are constructed at close intervals 
all through the concrete walls from top to bottom ; these are 
about 12 inches square, carefully lined with tiles; they 
were hidden by the marble wall-linings and their cement. 
These rectangular down pipes are shown above at K in fig. 65, 
vol. ii. p. 121. 

The marble slabs which lined the walls were usually thin, 
varying only from 1 to 2 inches in thickness. They are all 
backed with a thick bed of cement, 4 to 6 inches thick, and 
this cement backing is studded with fragments of older marble 
slabs, often arranged roughly in squares, stars, and crosses. 
These were possibly inserted to give a number of plane 
surfaces for the men, who applied the cement wall coating, 
to work to, in order to get a perfectly* even surface against 
■which to fit the marble linings. 1 

Yitruvius (vii. 3. 5) describes the method of laying stucco 

1 Modern plasterers in covering a wall with stucco form first of all a 
number of these plaster strips or screeds , the faces of which are worked 
quite true and even ; they then fill in between these strips, using them to 
level the intermediate spaces. The Roman plasterers worked with a large 
sort of wooden trowel, exactly like the modern plasterer’s floaty and also 
with a long regula or norma extending along a wide piece of the wall, 
which was one form of the Kavuv of the Greek builders. A scene with 
plasterers working with the float is represented on a painted wall found 
at Pompeii ; see plate in Ann. Inst, for 18S1. 
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on a wall, by first working a series of strips, tl tied tones areiiafi, 1 
modern “ screeds,” to a true level, and then filling in between 
them, using a long strip of wood ( regain ) reaching from screed 
to screed, and so working the intermediate space to the same 
level. 

The face of the brick lining is studded with marble and Metal 
iron plugs to hold the cement backing, and the marble slabs ■ r '"' tenlll9s - 
were in many cases fastened by long iron or bronze clamps. 

Strong "P-shaped holdfasts of iron are used to fix the square 
flue-tiles where they line the walls ; see fig. GG in vol. ii. p. 124. 

Very little now remains of the marble, porphyry, and Marble 
granite which once lined the Thermae with wonderful variety ' cil! - tl /€ ' 
of rich colours forming a brilliant contrast to the white marble 
which was used for the decorative sculpture. A few Corinthian 
and Composite capitals still exist, and some pieces of the 
sculptured frieze which ran all round the two pcrUti/! is. 

This frieze is carved in high relief with foliated scroll-work, 
among which animals and Cupids are playing, very decorative 
in effect, especially when seen from a distance, but not executed 
with any refinement of detail. The sculpture is largely executed 
with the help of the bow and drill ( tarn »> ■), and no trouble is f »/ 
taken to conceal this. The utmost effect was produced with 
the least possible labour, a remarkable contrast to the exquisite 
finish and minute detail of the sculptured decorations of the 
first century of the Empire, and even later, as is exemplified 
in the beautiful cornices of the Temples of Concord and Ves- 
pasian : see vol. i. pp. 335 and 340. 

A great part of the marble decorations and numerous 
columns of these baths existed in their place as late as the 
sixteenth century, and many churches and palaces, both in 
Naples and Rome, were enriched with the spoils of this mag- 
nificent building. Enormous quantities of sculpture, with status 

1 "Arenati” implies the rougher umler-eoats of stucco which were 
made with smul, instead of the finely-powdered marble which was used 
for the finishing coats. 
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many engraved gems and other works of art, were found in 
these Thermae. Among them are the huge statue of Hercules, 
signed by the Athenian Glyeon, a fine colossus restored as 
Flora, and the celebrated group of Dirce being fastened to the 
wild bull by her stepsons Amphion and Zethus, the work of 
Ajrollonios and Tauriskos, two sculptors of the Rhodian school; 
see Pliny, Hist. Xat. xxxvi. 34. These are now in the museum 
at Naples. 

Many gigantic lalra, or baths cut out of a solid block of 
porphyry or granite, were found here. One is now in the 
Vatican, one at Naples, and two in front of the Farnese Palace. 

Some of the mosaics of the pavement have been taken up 
and placed in the Vatican and in the Lateran Museum. In 
the latter is one very large mosaic, representing gladiators 
and athletes, of colossal size, coarse execution, and the most 
ungraceful drawing; a most striking example of the very 
rapid decadence in taste which had taken place in Rome since 
the reign of Hadrian, who died in 138 a.d. 

Great injury was done to the Thermite about the year 
1534, by the Farnese Pope, Paul III, who not only took away 
its marble and columns, but even had the greater part of its 
brick facing laboriously picked off from the concrete walls that 
the broken bits of brick might be used to make concrete for 
the Palazzo Farnese. 1 The removal of this thin facing of 
brick shows, in a very striking way, how unimportant a part 
of the walls the skin of brickwork really is. 

Stripped of its brickwork, relieving arches and all, each 
massive concrete wall remains with hardly any perceptible 
diminution of its strength. The only bricks which remain in 
this part of the walls are the single courses of tetjulae lipid ales, 
tiles 2 feet square, which are laid in the concrete walls at 
intervals of about 4 feet, as shown in fig. 78. 

The building is well illustrated with plans, sections, and 

1 The stone Used in the Farnese Palace was obtained by breaking down 
parfc of the external arcading of the Colosseum. 
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elevations by Blouet, Thermes He Curaealhi, Paris, 1828, but his 
plan is in some few respects incorrect, as the whole area had 
not then been excavated. 

Thermae of Diocletian. 

The Thermae of Diocletian were built on the Quirinal Hill, 
close up to the inner side of part of the Agger and wall of 
Servius Tullius, occupying nearly all the space from the Porta 
Viniiualis to the Porta CoUhia. 1 In the sixteenth century they 
were very well preserved, and their plan is recorded by Pal- 
ladio in his Therme del Homoni; see fig. 79. 

In general arrangement these baths much resembled those 
of Caracalla, having on one side a large frirjidarinm and 
swimming bath (notatio), on the other a circular lac„uioini 
or hot room, and between them the tqudarium. At each end 
of the block was a large jxrhti/Ie, open in the centre, and on 
the side by the domed lanminun there was a row of rooms of 
uncertain use. All these are similar to corresponding rooms 
in the Thermae of Caracalla, not only in position, but in shape 
and proportion, except that the circular la cork nm appears to 
have been much smaller in the Baths of Diocletian. 2 

These enormous Tlurmae , which accommodated 3200 
bathers — about double the number provided for in the Baths 
of Caracalla — were begun by Maximianus in the year 302 A.D., 
in honour of his absent brother Diocletian, 3 and were dedicated 
in 305 A.d. under the Emperors Constantins Chlorus and 
Galerius Maximianus. 

1 The new J lu^eo dell? Term <? is iormed in the monastic buildings 
which occupy pait of the site of Diocletian's Batln>. 

“ Smaller, that is, than the great circular chamber which appears not 
to have been completed till many years after the reign of Caracalla, as is 
explained above at p. 166. 

J Diocletian was but a shoit while in Rome, he had reigned twenty 
years before lie paid his first visit to the ancient metropolis of his Empiie. 
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According to tradition a large number of Christians, who 
were afterwards martyred, were forced to work at the con- 
struction of these baths. 1 

The Latin and Greek libraries from the Basilica L ljiia of 
Trajan were moved to these baths (Hist. Aug. Prob. 2), and, 
like the other Thermae, they contained an immense number of 



Fie;. "9. 

Plan of the Thermae of Diocletian, ironi Palladio, showing only the main 
central block. 

The circular chamber A is still perfect, and forms the vestibule to the 
Church of S. Maria dei Angeli, the nave of which has been formed 
out of the great hall P,. 

statues and busts, some of which are now in the Museum of 
Naples. 

Like the Baths of Caracalla, these Thermae still retained 
much of their magnificent marble linings, columns, and pave- 
ments as late as the sixteenth century. Much that is now 
destroyed is shown by Du Perac in his Vedigj ,li llama as 
existing till 15 <5. The state of the Thermae of Diocletian in 

There is no truth in the story that the bricks used in the walls are 
marked with a cross. 
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the earlier part of the sixteenth century is described by 
Fulvio ( Antiqiuiria Urbu, Venice, 1527), who gives a vivid 
account of their magnificence. A great part of the Thermae 
was destroyed, and the rest stripped of its marbles, by 
Sixtus V. towards the close of the same century. Before 
then even the rooms of the extensive substructions, now 
wholly buried, were richly decorated with marble linings and 
pavements. 

The exiting Hall. The great hall which formed the 
fepulariiun was made by Michelangelo into the nave of the 
Carthusian Church of S. Maria degli Angeli, during the reign 
of Pius IV. (1559-66 ) ; see B on fig. 79. 

In 1740 alterations and additions were made, all in the 
worst possible taste. Even now the tepvlamim forms one of 
the most imposing interiors in the world ; it is about 200 feet 
long by about 80 feet wide, vaulted in three bays with simple 
quadripartite groining, which springs from eight monolithic 
columns of Egyptian granite about 50 feet high and 5 feet in 
diameter. These have fine Composite and Corinthian capitals 
supporting a rich entablature, all of white marble, but now 
restored with stucco, and covered with whitening so as to hide 
their material. 

The real bases of the columns are now buried about 7 
feet below the modern pavement, which was raised by Michel- 
angelo to its present level above the old floor ; the apparent 
bases simply encircle the granite shafts like a ring. 

Though the walls are stripped of their rich marbles, and 
the vault has lost its elaborate stucco reliefs brilliant with 
gold and colour, and though the interior is disfigured with 
gaudy painting and clumsy figures, yet the noble size and 
well-designed proportions of this immense hall, and the won- 
derful span of its simple but graceful vaulting, produce an 
effect of the utmost grandeur. One part only of its original 
decoration exists on the vault, namely, a number of gilt bronze 
rosettes arranged regularly in each compartment ; these were 
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probably intended as points of support for clusters of hanging 
lamps. 1 

Domed One of the hot rooms or Inconka is also well preserved, and 
hoU ' is now used as the vestibule to the church; see A on fig. 79. 
This is a circular domed hall, which originally had a circular 
opening in the crown of the dome like the Pantheon ; and 
adjoining it the start of a large recess or apse still exists on 
the outside of the building, very similar to that which appears 
to have existed on the south-west side of the Baths of 
Caracalla before it was converted into a circular hall by 
adding the projecting half of the rotunda. 

As in the Baths of Titus and Caracalla, the central block of 
Diocletian’s Thermite stands in the centre of a great paihulux, 
part of which still exists. 

Theatre. On the side opposite the hot chambers was a large theatre- 
like semicircle like that in the enclosure round the Thermae 
of Titus. This now forms part of the boundary of the modern 
Piazza de’ Termini. The tiers of marble seats and their sup- 
porting vaults are now wholly gone, and only the outer 
semicircular wall of the “theatre” with rows of niches for 
statues still exists. 

At each angle of this side of the peribolus was a circular 
Domed hull domed hall like a miniature Pantheon, the cupola of which is 
decorated with sunk coffers ( Iwuuaria ). 

One of these is now perfectly preserved, though stripped of its 
marble linings, and is used as the Church of San Bernardo. It 
was turned to this purpose in 1598, and was given to the Cister- 
cian Monastery, -’which was built among the ruins of the j'Ci'ibohi*. 

1 The choir which projects from one side of the tepitht rium , and the 
i Impel at each end, ale eightecntli-century additions. The nave of the 
church, which is formed by the gloat hall, is set crossways instead ot 
lengthways, on account of the long axis of the tepidonnm running nearly 
north and south. 

-' This aitenvards became a Carthusian .Monastery. Some of the rooms 
are now used as a museum for sculptuie and other antiquities found in Koine. 
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As is the case with the domed lanmkuni of the main block, 
the central aperture or hi/jiaethrum, formerly open to the air 
except when closed by its bronze valve, is now covered by a 
modern lantern. 

About half the corresponding circular hall at the opposite 
side of the peribolux still stands, built in among some modern 
constructions. 

Other parts of the enclosure still exist, and among them 
five semicircular apses or exert rue for lectures or philosophical 
discussions. Palladio shows a number of other rooms now 
destroyed, which were probably used for the same purposes 
as those round the prrihobm of the Thermae of Caracalla. 

The mefhorts of court ruction employed in the Baths of Dio- 
cletian are very similar to those of C'aracalla’s Baths. 

In the same way the enormous vault, 80 feet in span, over 
the tepidurhuu is not a true arch, but is simply cast in one 
solid mass of concrete. 

The brick facings, and especially the skin-deep brick 
arches, are much less neat than those in C'aracalla’s Thermae ■ 
the bricks vary in thickness from 1{- to 1 $ inch, and the joints 
from half an inch to an inch. 

The concrete of the walls is mostly made of broken bricks, 
and the vaults are of tufa concrete. 

The external cornices are mainly formed with projecting 
courses of tiles, supported at close intervals by travertine or 
marble corbels, and the whole was once covered with enriched 
mouldings worked in hard white cement, and decorated with 
gold and colours. 

In 1548 a large bronze bell was found in the Baths of 
Diocletian, inscribed firmi ■ balxeatoris. This is noticeable 
as being an example of the Are Thermo rum (Mart. xiv. 163), 
a bell which was rung every day to announce that the water 
was hot and the baths ready. 1 

1 The ilisioviiy of tills bill is recorded in the supplement to Ciaeconi s 
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Till quite recently remains existed of an extensive piscina 
or reservoir to contain the water supply for the Thermae. 1 
This stood outside the perilolus, at the fork of two roads which 
converged and met before passing out of the Porta Viminalis 
in the Servian Agger. Owing to the confined nature of its 
site the piscina was not rectangular in plan. The vaulted 
roof of this curious building was supported on rows of square 
piers standing in the water, like the large Roman reservoir 
which still exists in Constantinople. 

Fig. 80 from Ligorio’s Bodleian MS. shows the plan of this 
enormous cistern, which was 306 Roman feet in length. 

Thermae of Constantine. 

The enormous baths built by Constantine only a few years 
after those of Diocletian have now almost wholly disappeared. 
Extensive remains of these splendid Thermae existed till the 
sixteenth century; see Palladio, Tlierme clei Bomani, and Du 
Perac, T'cstirjj di Bomo. The remains which then existed were 
mostly destroyed to clear sites for the Quirinal, 2 the Rospigliosi, 
and the Bentivoglio Palaces. 

The central block, of which Palladio gives a plan (see fig. 
81), ill some inspects resembled the older Thermae, and had a 
huge central domed hconkum like that in the Baths of Cara- 
calla. The Palazzo Rospigliosi occupies part of the site of 

1 These interesting remains, together with the greater part of the 
Servian Agger, have heen destroyed by the enlargement of the railway 
station and other so-called improvements; see a paper by the present 
author in Anhucohigia, vol. li. 1S88, p. 502. 

A very handsomely illustrated work on the Thermae of Diocletian was 
published in Paris in 1891. The drawings, which gave the existing 
remains and also a conjectural restoration of the whole, were executed by 
one of the *• Prix de Rome" students. 

J An inscription, recording the restoration of these Thermae by Petronius 
Perpenna. in the year 443, was found during the building of the Quirinal 
Palace. 
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this main block, and the whole enclosure extended over nearly 
the whole width of the Quirinal Hill, verging on its slope, 
which is now partly occupied by the gardens of the C'olonna 
Palace. The enormous fragments of a white marble Corinthian 
entablature which still are visible in these gardens probably 
belonged to the main western entrance of the perihuliis . 1 

One of these fragments is a piece of frieze, nearly 18 feet 
long, richly sculptured with Cupids and birds among foliated 
scroll-work, decorative in effect, but very coarsely executed. 

The so-called “Pediment of Nero,” which is illustrated by 
Palladio, Du Perac, Donatus, and other archaeologists of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, appears to have been part 
of th e peribolus of these baths; its entablature and sculptured 
frieze resembled the fragments in the Colonna gardens. 

The colossal statue of Constantine, now at the end of the 
Narthex of the Lateran Basilica, was found among the ruins 
of these Thermae, and also two other portrait statues of 
Constantine and his son Constans which now stand at the top 
of the Capitoline steps. 

The two colossal figures of nude heroes holding their 
horses, which gave the name to Monte Cavallo on the Quirinal, 
once stood in some part of Constantine’s Baths. They are, 
like the bronze equestrian portrait of Marcus Aurelius, among 
the very few statues in Borne which have never been thrown 
down and buried. They are shown in most of the mediaeval 
views of Borne. 

These magnificent groups are probably copies executed in 
Borne during the first or second century a.d., from bronze 

1 These fragments are thought 1 >y some archaeologists to have belonged 
to the great Temple oi the Sun built by Aurelianus about 271 a.d. ; but 
it appears more probable that this temple stood in the Campus Martins, 
not far from the Pantheon. The Curtositin am! Xotitia have the follow- 
ing entry hegio \ i r. J ia Lata conduct . . . Campuvi Agrippae, Tctnpliun 
Solis et C'astra. Canina’s supposed restoration of the Tempi um Solis is 
a remarkable example of his highly imaginative method of archaeology. 
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originals, the work of Lysippus or his school in the reign of 
Alexander the Great. The treatment of the hair and the 
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L. J 

Fig. si. 


Plan of the Thermae of Constantine, taken from Palladio. Only the 
cential bloek is given. 

sharp-cut lips of the heroes, more suitable for metal than 
marble, shows clearly that these statues were originally 
designed in bronze . 1 


1 In front of the Port levs Mehlli, aftenvanls rebuilt as tlie Portieus 
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inscribed They are usually called Castor and Pollux, but without 
ia*es. muc j 1 reason The names of Phidias and Praxiteles on the 
pedestals were placed there during a period of utter ignorance 
of the archaeology of art. 1 

The present inscriptions on the pedestals seem to be copies 
of older ones, which existed before the year 1409, dating 
probably from the time of the late Empire ; see Cur. In. Lat. 
vi. 55, and p. 15. 

Private Baths. 

s. Cecilia's A small Calitlumuu, part of the baths of a private house, 
is now made into a chapel in the Church of S. Cecilia in 
Trastevere ; according to tradition this is said to have been 
the house where the Saint lived. The clay flue-pipes all round 
the walls are well preserved, as are also some of the lead pipes 
that supplied the water. A bronze cauldron for heating water 
(i ahenum ) still exists in situ, built into the floor over the hypo- 
caust in the way Vitruvius describes, v. 10. The mediaeval 
pavement is nearly 3 feet above the original floor. 
other Remains of other private baths exist below the Churches 
of S. Pudenziana, S. Martino ai Monti, and at many other 
places in Rome. 

The most interesting and perfect examples of private baths 
which still exist in Rome are those in the upper story of the 
House of the A estals ; see vol. i. p. 316, and fig. 66, in vol. 
ii. p. 124. 

r*> of It should be observed that the presence of a hvpocaust 

hypocaust*. * 1 

Odaviae, in the Ca inputs J Ith tius (see vol. ii. p. 200), were set bronze 
statues ot Alexander and twenty-four horsemen, the work of Lysippus ; it 
is possible that the groups by the Quirinal Palace are copies from two of 
these ; see Pliny, Hist. Sat. xxxiv. 64. 

1 According to one form of the mediaeval legend, Pheidias and Praxi- 
teles were brothers, who lived in the reign of Alexander the Gi eat. Like 
Aristotle and \ irgil, they were powerful magicians, who produced wonder- 
fully realistic statues by the simple process of turning living men into 
marble. 
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alone does not by any means necessarily indicate the existence 
of a bath, as in the time of the later Empire, in the second 
century A.D., most of the rooms in rich men’s houses and in 
Imperial palaces appear to have been heated in this very 
effectual way. A complete wall-lining of flue-tiles, on the 
other hand, would not be used in a living room, but only for 
the culidarium or smlutio of a bath . 1 

1 A very interesting and well - illustrated course of lectures on the 
Thermae of the Romans was given in 1SS9 at the Royal Academy by 
Prof. Aitchisun, A.R.A. They are published in The Builder, February 
1SS9 ; see also a paper by the same author in Proceed ings Roy. lush Brit. 
Arch, for 1SS9, vol. v. p. 10t> seq. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE FORUM BOARIUM AND THE CAMPUS MARTIUS. 

The Forum Boarium , or cattle-market, lay between the Vela- 
hruui and the Tiber ; on its northern side it was bounded by 
the Servian wall "where there were three gates very near 
together, the Porta FI ament ana, Ti iumpludis, and Carmentalis ; 
see vol. i. p. 126; and Flan of Ancient Borne. 

Ovid (Fast. vi. 477) describes the Forum Boirriuru thus — 

' Puiitilu . s it iiiaijuo j Hilda at ciUbemaia t'uro 
Anm. quue jjosito de bove itomeii habet. 

The bridges referred to in this passage are probably the 
Pons Sub liriiu and the Pans AnniUus. The air ceres of the 
Cimis Maximus bordered on the Forum Boarium ; and the ox 
mentioned by Ovid was the celebrated work of the Greek 
sculptor Myron, a statue of an ox made of Aeginetan bronze, 
which was one of the most famous statues in Rome ; 1 see 
Pliny, Hist. Xat. xxxiv. 10. 

In early times the Forum Boarium "was frequently used for 
scenes of gladiatorial butchery, and we also read of the most 
hideous form of human sacrifices being performed in it, namely, 
the burial alive of men and women ; see Pliny, Hid. Xat. xxviii. 
1 2 ; Livy, xxii. 57 : and vol. ii. p. 75. 

Excavations in 1887 in part of the Forum Boarium exposed 
a stratum of burnt materials at a level lower than that of the 

1 An immense number of epigrams were written about the ox of Myron; 
some still exi-t in tlie Greek A/itJioloyia. 
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Forum during the Imperial period, showing that a great fire 
must have devastated this part of Rome in Republican times. 
This conflagration was probably the fviJuni imrudiinn which 
Livy (xxiv. 47) records as having occurred in 214 B.c.. 
raging for a day and two nights, and causing immense de- 
struction. 

Temple of Furtaiw. In the Forum Bunrinm, near the Pons 
Aemilius (modern Ponte rotto), is one of the best preserved 
buildings of ancient Rome, and one of special interest from its 
early date. 

It is popularly called the Temple of Futuna Firth q which 
is probably a blundered form of the title Furs Furtuna. The 
mistake appears to have arisen thus : Dionysius (iv. 27) trans- 
lated the phrase Templum Fortis Fortnum, in. “the Temple of 
Fors For tuna,' 1 into mo? Tuy??? av8pela<; , as if "Forth’' were 
the adjective meaning “ manly,” instead of the genitive of 
Furr. The same mistake is made by Plutarch, Dt Fortum’ 
Itom. 5; see also Livy, x. 46, and xxvii. 11. 

It is more probable that this is the T< mph of Furtuno. 
dedicated by Servius without any affix, since the one about 
which Dionysius made the above mistake was not in the 
Forum Boarimn, but on the other side of the river, some dis- 
tance lower down, Dionys. iv. 27, and Yarro, Liu. Lot. vi. 
17 ; the latter writer speaks of it as being uira urlnn. See 
Bunsen, Berth. Bum*, III. i. 665, and Livy, xxxiii. 27. 

The statue of Fortuna in the temple built by Servius was 
robed in a woollen imja pan test", which, according to Pliny 
(Hist. Xi it. viii. 194), lasted without decay from the time of 
Servius to that of Tiberius ; cf. Ovid, Fast. vi. 569. 

In front of the Auks Fortuuoe was the Arch of L. Stertinius . 
Livy, xxxiii. 27. 

Servius also founded a Temple to Matt r Matuta in the 
Forum Btiorhiiii , which was rebuilt in 396 b.c., by the Dictator 
M. Furius Camillus as a thank-offering after the capture of 
^ eii ; Livy, v. 19 and 23. It is quite possible that this may 
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be the existing temple, though perhaps dating from a later 
reconstruction. 

Existing "What the real date of this very interesting building mar 
be it is impossible to guess, except that it is probably earlier 
than the middle of the first century E.C. Its early date is 
indicated by its pure Hellenic style, free from any Roman 
modifications (except perhaps the form of its elevated jAiiJiutn), 1 
by the absence of any marble, and by its being mainly built 
of tufa, travertine being used in a very sparing way, though 
much care and labour have evidently been spent on the con- 
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So-called Temple of Fomina Virilio. 

Hie black shows tula, the shading travertine. 


struction and decoration of the building. It is an Ionic, 
tetrastyle, prostyle temple, with seven columns on the sides, five 
of v> hich are engaged, the other two forming the portico ; see 
fig. 82. 

t ariovs The temple stands on a travertine poclivm, about S feet 
high, with w ell-moulded plinth and cornice. The celht with its 
en § a o e d columns is of tufa, except the angle columns, which 
are of travertine, as are also the free columns of the portico. 
Travertine is also used for the bases of the tufa columns. 
This use of the harder and stronger material at points of 
special pressure is very common in Roman buildings, especially 
those of an early period. 


1 Tim use of engaged columns along the cella wall is not necessarily 
a Roman peculiarity ; see vol. i. p. 30. note. 
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The frieze was decorated with graceful reliefs of garlands jrmhie-dui-t 
hanging from candelabra, and ox-skulls, all modelled in hard 
white stucco. The ryinatiiim of the cornice was also enriched 
with foliated ornament, and had pierced lions’ heads at inter- 
vals to discharge the rain water from the roof. The whole 
building was covered externally with opus ulburiurn, or hard 
stucco, once decorated with painting, so that originally the 
contrast between the white travertine and the dark brown tufa 
was not visible. It is now used as the Church of S. Maria 
Egiziaca, and the open columns of the portico are built up by 
a modern wall. 


Circular Temple. Another existing temple in the Forum 
Boarinm is the circular building which was once thought to be 
the Temple of Vesta ; see vol. i. p. 297. This may possibly be 
the round Temple of Hercules , m entioned by Livy, x. 23 ; who 
says that the Sardinia Pwlicitiae Tatriciae stood in Fvro Bomrio 
ad aeilan rutundam Ilcrcnlis ; see Piale, Te rapid di Veda, 1817. 
Becker wished to identify the temple shown in fig. 82 with 
this shrine of Pudicitia, but it seems too important a building 
to be called a Sacellum. 

The Temple of Hercules in the Forum Bourium is mentioned 
by Macrobius, Saturn, iii. C, and Solinus, i. 11; and also by 
Festus (ed. Muller, p. 242), who speaks of it as the AemiUoiui 1 
aetlc.t Hr re nl is, possibly so called on account of its proximity to 
the Aemilian bridge. 

Pliny mentions (Ilist. Xat. xxxiv. 33) a very ancient 
bronze statue of Hercules in the Forum Bnarium, which was 
called Hercules triumphal is. It was of prehistoric date, fabled 
to have been dedicated by Evander. 

This graceful little temple appears to date from a rebuild- 
ing during the reign of Augustus. In design it closely resem- 
bles the real Temple of Vesta in the Forum, being a circular 
Corinthian building, surrounded by twenty columns, one of 


Ex 
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1 The word Aernilicam is, however, a conjectural emendation made by 
Scaliger. 
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which is now missing, together with all the entablature, and 
the upper part of the cello., wall. The whole was built of 
solid blocks of white marble except the circular podium, which 
is of tufa, with a block of travertine used as a footing-stone 
under each column. 

This use of marble, not in thin facing slabs but in solid 
blocks, is rare among the existing remains of Rome. The 
Ikgiayr as another example of this substantial method of con- 
struction ; see vol. i. p. 307. 

The tufa of the podium was completely hidden by the 
marble paving of the circular peiiAi/lc, and by a flight of eight 
marble steps which surrounded the whole. An open gutter 
for rain water, 10 inches wide, cut in blocks of peperino, sur- 
rounded the lowest marble step in a complete ring ; this was 
probably covered with marble cement like the similar gutter 
in the House of the Pontifex near the lle/jia. 

The blocks of white marble of which the cella is built are 
made to appear smaller than they really are by having false 
joints cut in them, so as, by multiplying the apparent number 
of courses, to give a greater appearance of size to the building 
than it really possesses. 1 2 

The wall of the circular cella is surrounded with a dado 
about 9 feet high, with a well -moulded plinth and cornice. 
There was one central door and a window on each side ; the 
former has a moulded architrave. The temple was probably 
roofed either with a marble tin A nx or with a wooden dome 


1 The Greeks and. in imitation of them, the Romans very frequently 
gave increased scale to their buildings by this system of introducing false 
joints. A wall built, for example, with tru-nty courses of masonry, each 

2 feet deep, will look considerably higher than one which consists of 
ten courses of blocks 4 feet deep. And a column with many flutes 
seems thicker, as t itravius says (iv. 4. ' 2 ). than one of the same diameter 
with fewer flutes. In the same way the thin hriek lacing of the Romans 
gives much greater scale and dignity to the walls than is produced by our 
modern bricks of about double the thickness. 
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covered Avith bronze tiles, but this is now lost. In the Middle 
Ages this temple was consecrated as the Church of S. Stefano 
delle Carozze ; so named from an ancient marble chariot which 
was found near it. Its dedication was afterwards changed to 
S. Maria del Sole from a miraculous shining picture of the 
Virgin which was found floating in the river hard by. 

Temple of Ceres ad Circum Maximum. Near this circular 
temple remains of a large peripteral temple exist built up 
into the walls of the very interesting Church of S. Maria in 
C’osmedin. This is probably the T m aple of C eres, Liber and 
Libera, 1 wh ich was originally dedicated by the Consul Spurius 
Cassius in 194 B.C., in fulfilment of a vow made by the 
Dictator Aulus Postumius three years before; Dionys. vi. 
17 and 94. 

The position of this temple is indicated by Dionysius 
( toe . cit.), Vitruvius (iii. 3. 5), Pliny (Hist. Xat. xxxv. 
154), and Tacitus (Ann. ii. 46), who describe it as being 
by the Circus Maximus, close outside the corceres, in the 
Forum Bmrrium. 

According to Vitruvius it was of the Tuscan or Etruscan 
style, with widely spaced (araeosti/k) columns; its pediment 
was adorned Avith statues of terra cotta and gilt bronze. Pliny 
(toe. cit.), quoting Varro, mentions this temple as the first in 
Pome which was adorned with works of art by Greek artists, 
not by Etruscans, as had up to that time been the custom. It 
contained mural p aintings by Damophilus and Gorgasus. which, 
when the temple was rebuilt, were cut off the Avails and fixed 
in Avooden frames ; at the same time the statues of the pedi- 
ment Avere taken elseAvhere and dispersed. 

Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxa t . 24) mentions another very cele- 

1 Bacchus and Proseipine were identified by the Romans with Liber 
and Libera. Their worship, in connection with that of Ceres, was prob- 
ably taken from the Greek cult of Dionysos, Demeter, and Core, in their 
character of Chthonian Deities. The Greek colony of Tarentmn was one 
of the chief centres of this Chthonian cult. 
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brated picture in this temple representing Liber Puter (Bacchus'), 
by the Greek painter Aristide s, which was carried off by Lucius 
Mummius about 146 b.c. with countless other spoils from 
Greece. It was put up to auction with other works of art by 
Mummius, who did not suspect its value ; but when King 
Attalus of Pergamus bid sixteen talents for it (about £4440), 
Mummius began to appreciate its value, and so withdrew it 
from the sale and sent it to Rome in spite of the king’s 
remonstrances. 1 2 

This temple, which was usually called Taiiplum Cenris oil 
Circum Morrinnim, was burnt in 31 B.c., and partly rebuilt by 
Augustus ; the new temple was finished and dedicated by 
Tiberius in 17 A.D. ; Tac. Ann. ii. 49. The existing columns 
probably belong to a still later rebuilding, of which no record 
appears to exist. This temple was one of great splendour and 
importance, and was used as the oav.i hint and tnbnlurinm of 
the aediles of the people. In 197 b.c. Livy tells us (xxxiii. 
25) the aediles dedicated in it three bronze statues of Ceres, 
Liber, and Libera out of the fines which had been paid to them. 

Ten of the columns of the pc / Ltylc are still standing in 
situ ; four of them built up in the wall of the north aisle of S. 
Maria in Cosmedin and six in the west wall. Their capitals, 
which are Composite in style,'- are well sculptured ; they can be 
closely examined in the room over the Narthex and in the 
western organ-gallery. The columns are widely spaced (nruro- 
style), as, according to A itruvius (iii. 3. 5), was the case with 
the original temple. 

There are also some remains of the rdla wall, built of 
large blocks of peperino, once faced with marble. 

In the atrium of this very interesting church there is 

1 The magnificent collection of works of art of all kinds made by King 
Attalus was bequeathed by liim to the Roman people. 

2 These Composite capitals are evidence that the building is later than 
the time of Tiberius. The Arch of Titus has the earliest examples of 
Composite capitals the date of which is known. 
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preserved a great circular slab of marble 5 feet in diameter, 
sculptured in low relief with the face of a bearded river-god. 
This was called in the Middle Ages La bnecu della Veriih} It 
appears to have been originally part of the paving of an open 
court, made to communicate with a drain to carry oft' the 
surface rain water, which passed away through the open mouth 
and eyes of the great face. 

Outside the Church of S. Maria in Cosmedin, at the east 
end, are remains of some extensive building with walls and 
arches of peperino and travertine, and later additions in brick- 
faced concrete. These are evidently no part of the temple, 
and may be portions of the outbuildings belonging to the 
ca rce res of the Circus Maximus. 

The above-mentioned buildings are all within the Forum 
Buarima and inside the limits of the Servian wall, which 
separated the Forum Boarium from the Forum Oliturivm and 
the rest of the great Campus Martins. 

The Campus Martius. 

The Cttiiipus Martin s’- or Campus Tik-rinus was originally 
a great grassy and marshy plain bordered by a loop of the 
Tiber, outside the Servian wall, to the north-west of the 
Capitoline Hill. On the north-east it was bounded, roughly 
speaking, by the Pincian and Quirinal Hills ; on the south by 
the Capitoline Hill and by the Tiber ; and on the west by the 
Tiber. Being outside the Servian line of wall, and for long 
being marshy and exposed to floods, it remained unencumbered 
with private houses, and so, in later times, when a complete 

1 It was called the “mouth of truth” on account of the mediaeval 
superstition that the mouth would elo^e if any one swore a false oath 
while standing with his hand in the open mouth of the mask. 

" In the appendix to this chapter is given a list of references to the 
many passages in which Pliny mentions the buildings and works of art 
throughout the Campus Martins. 
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system of cloacae had got rid of its marshes, its great area was 
free for the erection of the most extensive and magnificent 
groups of public buildings in Rome. 

Splendour Under the Empire almost the whole of this great plain, 
campus, measuring roughly about one mile by three-quarters of a mile, 
was covered with a succession of sumptuous buildings, temples, 
theatres, circi, porticus, and thermae, forming one uninter- 
rupted group of stately public buildings. In the Imperial 
period four or five bridges connected the Campus Martius with 
the opposite bank of the Tiber. 

Three The southern portion of the Campus, which formed the 9th 
Bcgio of Augustus, was called after the Circus Fkuniaius. The 
northern part was called the Campus Martius proper ; and the 
eastern part took its name from the Via Lata. 

Early use In the time of the mythical Kings of Rome the Campus 
CionpL. Martius was a place of meeting for general assemblies of the 
citizens, for reviews of the army, and for various sacred games 
and festivals, such as the Equina, which was fabled to have 
been instituted by Romulus in honour of Mars, to whom the 
whole Campus was dedicated. The Lodi S aecuktrcs and the 
Litdi Apollinares were held there. 

Altar... The Campus also contained altars to Mars and to the 
Chthonian_d eities Pis and Proserpina. A great part of its 
area consisted of arable land and pasture, which the Tarquins 
are said to have treated as their private property. 

Field of the Hence the older name of the Campus Martius, before it 

aif.tjs was conS ecrated to Mars, is said to have been Ager Tctrquini- 
oriim. Livy (ii. 5), writing of the time soon after the expul- 
sion of the Tarquins, says, A ger Targ maiora m t/vi i nterJUrbem 
ac Tiberim fait, consecratus Marti Ma rtius delude C ampus fuit -, 1 
see also Livy, i. 44, and vi. 20. 

L T nder the Republic the Campus was almost wholly treated 

1 Another area sacred to liars, the Campus Martiahs on the Caelian 
Hill, was used for festivals and games at times when the Campus Martius 
was flooded. 
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as public ground, 1 and was used as a military and athletic Puiiic use. 
exercising place, and for meetings of the C'omitia Ceuturiota 
which were at first held in the open air, and afterwards in a 
great roofed hall built by Julius Caesar (the Septa. Julia). 

Among the buildings in the Campus Martin*, the theatres, 
such as those of Balbus, Marcellus, Pompey, and others, are 
described in chap. iii. The Thermae of Agrippa and of 
Nero are described in chap. v. Among the rest of the 
buildings iu the Campus, the following are the most im- 
portant — 

Buildings in the Foroi Olitorioi. 


The Foruia Olitorium or oil-market occupied the southern 0 iUaark>t. 
extremity of the Campus Martins ; the wall of Servius separated 
the Forum Boarium from the Forum Olitorium. Access from- 
one Forum to the other was given by the Servian Porta- 
Flumentana, close by the modern “ Ponte rotto,” Pons Aemilius ; • ; 
near this gate, within the enclosure of the Forum Olitorium, 
stood a group of three temples set close together side by side. Three 
Remains of these still exist built into the walls of the Church tu,,plei - 


of S. Niccolo in Carcere. Fig. 83 shows their plan, with 
indications of the parts which still exist. Parts of the three 
are shown on a fragment of the Marble Plan of Severus, as is 
shown by the line on the annexed figure. The central and 
largest temple is Ionic, hcxustijle and peripteral ; one side of its 
eella wall still partly exists, built of large blocks of travertine, 
of which the four existing columns also are constructed. 

The next in size also is Ionic, hexastijle, and peripteral except 
at the back ; seven of its columns exist. The third and smallest 
is Tuscan, hern style, and peripteral ; five columns are still stand- 


Marble 

l-lan. 


1 Pliny {Hist. Xat. xxxiv. 25) tells us tliat a plot of land in the Campus, 
which was the private property of one of the Vestals, was given by her to 
the Roman people. A statue was erected in her honour, with the inscrip- 
tion, Quod Campt/ui Tihcriaina jratifiegta esset ca populo ; see also Aul. 
Cell. vi. 7. In the main, however, the Oauipus was public property. 
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ing. The latter two temples are built partly of travertine 
and partly of peperino, and the whole group dates probably 
from the early years of the Empire. 

It is probable that two of these temples were dedicated to 
Spes and to Juno Sospita, 1 the dedication of the third is un- 
known. 2 It has been supposed to be the Temple of Pietim, but 
wrongly, as that was destroyed to make room for the Theatre 
of Marcellus. The Temple of Juno Sospita was built in 197 
B.C., by C. Cornelius Cethegus, in fulfilment of a vow made 
before battle ; Livy, xxxii. 30. 

Another temple dedicated to Juno Matuta is mentioned by 
Livy (xxxiv. 53) as having been built in the Forum Olitorium, 
in 194 B.C. 

The Temple of Spes was founded by M. Attilius Calatinus. 
Livy (xxiv. 47) speaks of it as being outside the Fort a Car me n- 
ialis, and mentions its destruction by fire in 214 B.C. It was 
rebuilt the next year by a decree of the Senate ; see Livy, 
xxv. 7. It was again rebuilt after a fire in the year 17 a.d. ; 
seeTac. Ann. ii. 49 ; in this passage Tacitus mentions a Temple 
of Janus in the Forum Olitorium, but temples to this deity were 
usually of a form different from the three of which remains 
still exist in S. Niccolo. 

A considerable part of the porticoes of these three temples 

1 An early Latin or Etruscan form of Juno, worshipped specially at 
Lanuvmni, where a large temple and grove were dedicated to her ; in 
the latter was preserved a sacred snake. Juno Sospita or Sispita is repre- 
sented as a warlike goddess, aimed with spear and shield, and wearing a 
goat s skin over her head. In the British Museum an early Graeco- 
Etruscan amphora has a representation of a contest between Hercules and 
Juno Sospita ; the same subject is repeated on a vase in the Fitz william 
Museum at Cambridge. A very noble colossal statue of Juno Sospita 
which was found at Lanuvium is preserved in the round hall of the 
Vatican. 

Burn, in liis valuable work, Route and the Cui/ipctyiia (p. 306, note i . ), 
suggests that the third temple may have been that to Apollo Medieus, 
mentioned by Livy (xl. ol), as being "post Spei ad Tiberim.” 
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was standing in the sixteenth century, projecting into the 
modern street ; they are shown in one of the drawings in Du 
Perac’s Virtujj Ji Fauna-, see also Labacco, Arelutdtu.ro, 1557; 

Ana. hid. 1850, p. 347 ; and J Lm. hut. v. 24. 

A large extent of the travertine paving of the Frnn n /oi«» i 
OUt'ji’huii was discovered near this group of temples in 1875 ; 1 “" J ' 

see Bull. Comm. Arch. l!mn. 1875, p. 165 
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Plan of the three Temples on the site of S. Xiecolo in Cat cere. 

The part within the line A A is that shown on a fragment of the Marble 
Plan. The Hack shows what still exists. 


PORTIC’US OCTAVIAE AND ADJOINING BUILDINGS. 

The Forth u s Orta vine and the temples it enclosed formed J'oetimb 

.. . . Octauine. 

one ot the most magnificent groups of buildings in the Hujiu 
which took its name from the Circus Fhnuiniu% and occupied 
an extensive area in the Caatjoi.b Martiii<. It stood near the 
Theatre of Marcella s, and its site till the recent demolitions was 
occupied by some of the most squalid streets of the Ghetto, 
which are now destroyed. The existing remains, still partly 
hidden by modern buildings, with the help of a fragment of 
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the Marble Plan, enable the arrangement of the whole group to 
be fairly well made out. 

The Podicus Odor iae was built by Augustus on the site of 
the Podicus Meldli, founded in 146 B.C. by the Propraetor 
Q. Metellus Macedonians; Suet. Aug. 29. It must not be 
confounded with the neighbouring Pndkiis Octavia. 

The Podicus Octavia or Oduvii was built by Cn. Octavius, 
the conqueror of King Perseus of Macedonia in 168 B.C. (Livy, 
xlv. 6 and 42), and was rebuilt by Augustus under the same 
name, as is recorded in the Ancyrean inscription — porticym 
AD • CIRCYM • FLAM INI VII • QVAM • SYM • APPELLARI • PASSYS 
EX • NOMINE • EIYS • QVf • PRIOREM • EODEM • IN • SOLO • FECE- 
RAT • OCTAVIAM. The Podicus Odavia was close to the Theatre 
of Pompey, but no remains of it are known to exist. It must 
have been an exceptionally magnificent building. Pliny 
describes it as being a double podicus, with doors and thresh- 
olds of fine Greek bronze. The capitals of its Corinthian 
columns were also of bronze. From these capitals the build- 
ing was sometimes called the Pod k vs Corinth in ; see Hist. Not. 
xxxiv. 13. 1 

To return to the other group of buildings, the Podicus 
Octaviae consisted of a very large cloister-like quadrangle with 
an open colonnade all round it and on one side a central porch 
with pedimental roof. Within this enclosure stood two temples, 
dedicated to Jupiter Stator and Juno Regina , both of which were 
founded in the second century R.e. but were probably com- 
pletely rebuilt by Augustus. The Temple of Juno was first 
built and dedicated by M. Aemilius Lepidus in 179 B.C. as a 
thank-offering for his victories over the Ligurians, and the 
Temple of Jupiter Stator was consecrated at the same time; see 
Livy, xxxix. 2, and xl. 52. 

| According to Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 43) the statues of 
Juno and Jupiter were each carried by mistake into the wrong 

1 The Pantlieoa was another example of the use of bronze capitals ; 
see vol. ii. p. 129. 
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temple, and were allowed to remain there because it thus 
appeared that each deity had in this way specially chosen a 
resting-place. 

On this account, he says, the paintings and ornaments 
appropriate to Juno were in the Tewplr if Jupiter and rife nrsu. 
Pliny also says (ib. 42) that the architects of the two temples, 
when they were rebuilt by Augustus, were two Laconian Greeks 
called Sintra* and Bat radio*, whose names mean “lizard” and 
“frog,” and that when they were forbidden to inscribe their 
names upon the temples they introduced lizards and frogs 
among the ornaments of the bases (xpirue), to serve as artists’ 
signatures. 

Reliefs of both these reptiles are very skilfully introduced 
into the eyes of the volutes of the Ionic capital of a fine 
ancient column which now exists in the nave of S. Lorenzo 
fuori le mura. It is very probable that this is one of the 
columns mentioned by Pliny, in spite of the reptiles being 
among the ornaments of the capital instead of the base. There 
is no place in the base of a column where such reliefs could 
well be introduced, and it is probable either that the word 
Spiris is a corrupt reading, or that Pliny was mistaken in this 
detail. Winckelmann is certainly right ((Bum*, ii. p. 589) in 
attributing this well sculptured column to the Augustan age ; 
it is of exceptionally fine workmanship. 

Opera Odaviae. Several other handsome buildings which 
adjoined the Purlieus Octariae appear to have been arranged 
round the great quadrangle. These consisted of a hall for 
meetings of the Senate and other public bodies, two libraries, 
and a set of notaries’ offices, called respectively the Curia, 
Bibliothecae, and Sclwlu Octariae ; see Plutarch, Mare. 30 ; Dion 
Cass. xlix. 43 ; lxvi. 24. The Bibliotheca Octariae, founded by 
Augustus, appears to have been the second public library in 
Rome. The first had been instituted in 37 B.c. by Asinius 
Pollio, both for Greek and Latin books. 1 Pliny (Hid. Bat. 

1 The third was the Palatine library; see vol. i. p. lSti. A fourth, the 
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xxxv. 10) speaks of Pollio’s library as being decorated with 
portraits. This appears to have been usual in Roman libraries; 
statues, busts, and medallion reliefs of famous authors were 
frecpiently ranged round the walls ; see vol. ii. p. 254. 

The whole group, including these buildings and the Portkus, 
was known as the Opera Odaviae ; see Pliny, Hid. Xat. xxxvi. 
15. Pliny mentions a number of fine works of art by dis- 
tinguished Greek sculptors which adorned various parts of this 
magnificent group of buildings. 1 

" Statues of Aesculapius and Diana, by Cephisodotus the son 
of Praxiteles, stood in the Temple of Juno. The statues of 
Juno and Jupiter in their respective temples were by Dionysius 
and Polyeles. 

In the Temple of Juno was also a statue of Venus by 
Philiscus, and several statues by Praxiteles. In the Temple 
of Jupiter (Hid. Xat. xxxvi. 34) was a group of the struggle 
between Pan and Olympus, the work of Heliodorus; a Venus 
at the bath by Daedalus, and another statue of Venus by 
Polycharmus. Pliny also says (ih. 22) that in the Scliola was 
the much -admired Thespian Cupid bv Praxiteles ; see also 
Cicero, In Verrem, II. iv, 2, 3 and 60. 

In some part of the jjodiews was a statue of Aphrodite by 
Pheidias, which Pliny says (Hid. Xat. xxxvi. 15) was of extra- 
ordinary beauty. In the Curia was a statue of Cupid holding 
a thunderbolt, but by what sculptor had been forgotten. 
Pliny mentions this (Hid. Xit. xxxvi. 28) as one of the instances 
of Roman indifference in artistic matters. 

In the Salt oh t Ochiiine were also fine paintings of Hesione 
and Philip of Macedon, Alexander the Great and Minerva, 
the work of Antiphilus (Hid. Xat xxxv. 114); and many fine 

Bibliotheca Tiberuuin, was formed by Tiberius in liis palace on the Pala- 
tine. The fifth and sixth State libraries were those in Vespasian's Forum 
Pacts, and the largest of all in Trajan's Forum ; see vol. ii. p. 26. 

1 See Hist. Sat. xxxvi. 22, 29, 34, 35, 42, etc. A complete list is 
given in the appendix to this chapter. 
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statues by unknown sculptors, namely, four satyrs, one bear- 
ing on his shoulders Lib r Patir (Bacchus) veiled with a palhi, 
another carrying Libern (Proserpine), a third bearing a weep-ji 
ing child, and a fourth giving another figure drink out of a 
cup. There were also two statues of A tiroe, female figures 
representing the Winds, veiling themselves with their robes ; 
Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 29. 


P'n'tlCV* 

Metelb. 


In some part of the Opera Odaviae were a number of fine 
pictures by Artemon, the death and ascent into heaven of 
Herakles, the bargain made by Laomedon with Herakles and 
Poseidon as to the rebuilding of the walls of Troy, and others; 
see Pliny, Hid. Xat. xxxv. 139. 

In front of the original Portivus Metdli, which had occupied 
part of the site of the Purticus Odaviae, had been placed bronze 
statues of Alexander the Great and twenty-four of his friends, 
represented as horsemen, the work of Lysippus, made in com- 
memoration of the death of many of Alexander’s officers at 
the battle of Granicus. These twenty -five equestrian statues 
were brought to Borne by Metellus in 146 B.C., from their 
original position at Dium, and after the destruction of the 
Partitas Metdli they were set in the Purlieus Odaviae ; see Pliny, 
Hid. Xat. xxxiv. 64; Veil. Pat. i. 11, 3; Arrian, A nub. I. 
xvi. 4. 


"•ctiirei by 

-■Ij ft' MO It. 


ip. T&t'.P** <5 


Pliny (Hid. Xat. xxxvi. 35) mentions Dionysius, with a ret k 

Timarchides his father, and Polyeles his uncle, as having been 
fellow-workers on the sculpture which adorned the Parti us of 
Metdlus. These names occur on the base of a statue of Roman 
date found at Delos ; see Homolle, Bull. Cur. Hell. 1881, V. 
p. 390 and pi. xii. ; and Jmir. Hell. Stud. vii. p. 245. 

Another famous statue which was placed in the Purlieus 
Odaviae was a seated figure of Cornelia, the mother of the 
Gracchi; see Pliny, Hid. Xat. xxxiv. 31. Here too was 
probably placed the celebrated ivory statue of Jupiter by Jr,,,,, 

Pasiteles, a Graeco-Roman sculptor of the early part of the 
first century B.c. ; see Pliny, Hid. Xat. xxxvi. 40. 
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Other works of art among these richly decorated buildings 
are mentioned by various authors. 

The Curia Odavioe was frequently used for meetings of the 
Senate, as, for example, when they assembled to do honour 
to Vespasian and Titus after the taking of Jerusalem; see 
Josephus, Bell. Jud. vii. 5. 4. 

In the reign of Vespasian the whole group of buildings 
was destroyed by fire (Dion Cass. lxvi. 24), and not rebuilt 
till the time of Severus in 203 A.D., as is recorded in the exist- 
ing inscription over the porch, which led into the enclosed 
area of the porticus. 

Existing remains. This porch, which formed the principal 
entrance into the Porticus Octavio e, is still fairly well preserved : 
it stood close by the old Petcaria, the fishmarket of the Ghetto, 
which is now destroyed. 

It is btrilt of brick-faced concrete, once faced with thin 
slabs of marble, and has Corinthian columns, pediments, and 
entablatures of solid marble. 1 In its original form the porch 
was like the front of a hexastyle temple, repeated twice with 
a roofed space between ; but in the fifth century some of the 
Corinthian columns were replaced by brick and concrete arches 
and piers, probably after damage done by an earthquake in 
442 A.d. 

The demolition of the Jewish Quarter or Ghetto, with its 
picturesque fishmarket, has exposed part of the colonnade of 
the Porticus Odovine. One portion consists of four monolithic 
marble columns, with fragments of the entablature, adjoining 
the main existing entrance to the porticus. The capitals, 
which are of the Corinthian order, are so much broken that it 
is difficult to judge of their style, but they appear too poor in 
workmanship to belong to the original portiais as it was built 

1 Some of the pedimental sculpture existed in the last century, and is 
shown by Piranesi in his etching of this porticus. In the centre is a 
winged figure, apparently a \ ictory, with another female figure on each 
side, with rays of light round their heads. 
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by Augustus ; see Noth. d. Scad, vol. for 1887. On the whole, 
the destruction of this mediaeval part of Rome has brought to 
light comparatively little that is of value, though it has done 
much to diminish the picturesque beauty and historical interest 
of the city. 

Other columns of the Porticus of Octavia exist, built into 
various houses, and into the walls of the Church of S. Angelo 
in Pescaria. 

Some portions also exist of the Temples of Jupiter and 
Juno, which stood in the centre of the enclosure. 

Contigliozzi, in his Portia di Ottavio, 1861, the Ann. 
Inst. 1868, p. 108, and the Xoti d. Said for 1887, give the 
results of excavations which have determined the extent of the 
whole porticus. The south-west side of the enclosure ran along 
the line of the Via della Catena di Pescheria, and had at each 
angle a four- way entrance, like the existing arch of Janus 
Quadrifrons in the Velabnim. 

The north-west side crossed the Church of S. Ambrogio, 
and passed along the line of the Palazzo Righetti to a point 
near S. Caterina de’ Funari, where the north-east side began, 
extending as far as to the Palazzo Capizucchi. 

The south-east side runs past the monastery of the Madre 
di Dio. Remains of the Temple of Juno, consisting of three 
marble columns with Composite capitals, which formed the 
western angle of the temple, exist in No. 11 Via di Sant’ 
Angelo. 

In the Church of S. Maria in Portico 1 are built up some 
remains of the Temple of Jupiter Stator, and the space between 
the two temples is marked by the width of the Via della 
Tribuna. Near the middle of this street remains were dis- 
covered of the Schola Odaviae, which stood at the back of the 
temples. 

Behind the Schola were the libraries, one for Latin and the 
other for Greek books, with the Curia Odaviae between them. 

1 So called from its position within the Porticus Odacioe. 
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Temple of Hercules 3Iu.su rum. The fragment of the Miulle 
Plan ■which shows the Partial s Odaviue shows also on its north- 
west side the enclosure round the Temple of Hercules Musorum 
(the Greek Heracles Musa yetis), only separated from the porti- 
cus by a street. This temple was built by M. Fulvius Xobilior, 
the friend of the poet Ennius, probably out of the rich spoils 
taken by him from the Aetolians in 187 B.c. ; Livy (xxxix. 5) 
gives a list of the immense treasures which formed this spoil. 
In this temple were placed statues of Hercules playing the 
lyre, surrounded by the nine Muses, hence the epithet Musu- 
(jetes ; these statues were modelled in terra cotta ( tiding 
opira) b y the celebrated painter Zeuxis ; see Pliny, Hist. Xo.t. 
xxxvi. 66, and Mart. Ep. v. 49, 2. 

Portieus Philippi. The above-mentioned fragment of the 
marble plan which is inscribed aedis • hercvlis • jivsae(vm) 
does not show the temple itself, but only a part of its sur- 
rounding portims or quadrangular colonnade, which was added 
by L. Marcius Philippics, the stepfather of Augustus, who also 
rebuilt the temple itself; see Suet. Aurj. 29; Martial, v. 49, 
12; and Ovid, Fad. vi. 799. Pliny (Hid. Xut. xxxv. 114) 
calls this enclosure the Portieus Philippi, and says that in it 
were three pictures by the Graeco-Egyptian painter Antinhilus 
— Liber Pater, Alexander the Great as a boy, and the death 
of Hippolytus when his horses were frightened by the bull 
sent by Poseidon. 

Very little remains of these buildings are now visible, but 
some portions of the walls were discovered during the demoli- 
tion of the old street to the north-west of the Portieus Odaviue. 

The Temple of Apollo ail Orta due Porticum is mentioned 
above; see vol. ii. p. 70. 


Other Buildings in the Campus. 


The Portieus Eeptiuii or Puseirloiiinin was a handsome Purti- 
cus built by Agrippa to commemorate his naval victories. On 
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its walls were paintings of the adventures of Jason and the 
Argonauts, whence it was also called the Tortious Aiyouuutaruui ; 
see Dion Cass. liii. 27, and Levi. 24 ; Martial, iii. 20 ; and Spar- 
tian. Hade. 19. 


Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 26) mentions a Temple of Neptune 
in the Ileyio Circus Flamiuius, which was built by Cn. Domitius; 
see also Grater, Inscr. 318, 5. It seems probable that the 
Purticus Neptu.ni was built by Agrippa as an enclosure round 
the Temple of Neptune. 

The existing remains of a temple enclosed in the walls of 
the old Doya.ua. di term in the Piazza cli Pietra may with much 
probability be identified with the Temple of Neptune, especially 
since it has been discovered that a large porta u s existed round 
this building. Pig. 84 shows the existing remains of the 
temple and its court. 

The Poeeidoiiium stood not far from the Pantheon, and the 
existing remains in the Dogana vecchia agree very well with 
its probable site. The parts of the temple which still exist 
are eleven fine Corinthian columns of Luna marble with their 
entablature, a long piece of the side wall of the cello, and a 
short bit of one of the end walls ; these are built of long 
blocks of peperino once cased with marble. The podinui on 
which the temple stands is now buried below the modern 
ground-level. 

The ceiling of the peristyle, instead of having the usual 
marble slabs with moulded coffers ( lanmaria ), is formed by a 
concrete barrel vault, once decorated with painted stucco 
reliefs. This and the second-rate style of the Corinthian 
capitals and enriched cornice with its pulrimted or swelling 
frieze show that the building is considerably later than the 
time of Augustus, which, however, is not conclusive against 
its being the Temple of Neptune, for that was much injured in 
the fire of 80 A.D., and may have been mostly rebuilt. 

Palladio (Arch. lib. iv.) gives a plan and elevation of this 
temple which show it in a complete state, a very valuable 
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record now that it is in a very different condition. Palladio’s 
figured measurements show that he is not giving an imaginary 
restoration. He makes it liexastyle with fifteen columns on 
the flanks. 

The existing piece of the cclla wall has recently been 
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Fig. 84. 

Remains of the Temple of Neptune,” showing the probable extent of 
the recently discovered porticus round it. 

A. Existing Corinthian columns. 

B. Part of the paving of the peribolus. 

C. End wall of the eella. 

D. Existing part of the portions, buried under the modern houses. 

E. Church of S. Stefano. 

F. Piazza di S. Ignazio. 


exposed to view by the removal of the modern wall which 
blocked up the eleven columns. 

Retains In 1878 excavations made under the surrounding- houses 

of portions. i * c . ° 

exposed remains of an extensive peribolus , forming a court or 
porticus nearly 330 feet square, which is probably the above- 
mentioned Portion Kept uni or Porticus Arguuautarum. The 
remains of the temple are in the centre of this court ; see 
fig. 84. 

The outer wall of the porticus tvas of peperino faced with 
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marble, and within were rows of columns forming a covered 
walk all round, like a cathedral cloister. The columns which 
flanked the four entrances were of pavonazdto, the rest were 
of white marble; see Bull. C'omm . Arch. Mua. Bora. vi. Tav. iv. 

Another supposition, but a far less probable one, about 
this building is that it was the Temple v f Hadrian , mentioned 
in the J linibilin llonhie as being near this site ; see Urlichs, 
Codec topoijr. p. 107. 

Temple and Column- of M. Aurelius. Near these remains in 
the Dogana is a slight elevation called Monte Citorio, on 
which stands the modern Palace of the Deputies or Parliament 
House. 

It is very probable that this mound is formed by remains 
of the once large and magnificent temple of Marcus Aurelius, 
whose sculptured column stands near. Parts of a very massive 
travertine wall and arcade are visible in the walls of several 
modern palaces by and on Monte Citorio. 

The existing column of M. Aurelius, which is described 
below, at p. 312, stood in front of the temple which was 
dedicated to him, and the whole was surrounded by an exten- 
sive pr riholus forming a sort of Forum not unlike that of 
Trajan, though on a less magnificent scale; see Ami. Inst. 
1852, p. 338, and Mon. Ini. v. Tav. 40. 

The DiribUoriiim. No remains now exist of the immense 
hall called the Dirihituriuui, which was built by Agrippa as a 
place for scrutiny of the votes given by the Comitia in the 
adjacent Septa .Julia. The Lirihitores were the officials who 
divided and counted the votes when taken out of the ballot 
boxes (ristac) to determine the majority. The word is a 
compound of dis and habere, implying separation. The D irill 
torium was remarkable for the e nor mous span of its wooden 
roof, which Pliny (Hist. Xat. xxxvi. 1021 mentions as one oL 
the won ders of Rome, a nd w hich, according to Dion Cassius 
v v - 8), exc eeded that of any othe r r oof in the world. _ It was 
used under the later Empire for theatrical shows ; Suet. 
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Cal. 18. In the reign of Severus it was pulled down on 
account of the roof having become unsafe; Dion Cass. loc. 
cit. 

The Septa i or Saepta Julia appears to have been an im- 
mensely long covered portions or rectangular building sup- 
ported by rows of piers, forming seven parallel lines of aisles. 
It was begun by Julius Caesar (Cicero, Ad Att. iv. 16) and com- 
pleted by Agrippa in the same year when the Pantheon was 
consecrated, 27 B.c. ; Dion Cass. liii. 23. It was called the 
Septa Julia in honour of its deified founder Julius Caesar. 

The Septa Julia was intended as a voting place for the 
Coruitia Centuriato, who originally had met in an open space in 
the Campus Mart ius divided into compartments (ovilia), one for 
each Century, by stakes and ropes stretched across. Juvenal 
(Sat. vi. 529) speaks of the Septa Julia as the o vile or “sheep- 
fold,” from its pen-like divisions for the voters. 

The Septa Julia was very magnificently decorated with 
marble linings and rows of statues, among which Pliny (Hist. 
Nat. xxxvi. 29) mentions statues of Olympus, Pan, and Chiron 
with his pupil Achilles, the authorship of which in his time 
had been forgotten. It also contained Rostra for orations, and 
sometimes was even used for gladiatorial fights ; see Dion 
Cass. lvi. 1, and Iv. 8 ; and Suet. Aug. 43. In later times the 
Septa appears to have become a great bazaar or exchange ; 
see Martial, ii. 14, 15, and x. 80, 4. 

Fragments of the Marble Flan represent this building as it 
was in the time of Severus ; the plan, which is inscribed 
SAEPTa Julia, agrees with the existing remains under the 
Church of S. Maria in \ ia Lata, the Palazzo Doria, and 
adjacent buildings. 

Eight rows of travertine piers, 3 feet 4 inches scjuare, are 
still visible ; five rows under the church, each consisting of 
five piers, and three rows under the Doria Palace, each with 
eight or nine piers. The travertine appears to have been 
covered with painted stucco or marble casing. 
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The position of the Septa Julia was on the verge of the 
Campus Martius, along the side of the Via Lata, just before 
it ran into its continuation — the Via Flaminia (modern 
Corso). 

The Villa Publico, was another large hall near the Septa 
Julia, on the east side of the Campus Martius ; it was built in 
431 B.c. ; see Livy, iv. 22, xxxiv. 44, and Varro, He Bus. 
iii. 2. In 82 B.c., after the defeat of the Samnites and the 
Democrats at the Porta Collina, Sulla massacred from three 
to four thousand prisoners in the Villa Publico. 1 Their shrieks 
were heard by the Senate, who were then assembled in the 
neighbouring Temple of Bellona; see above, vol. ii. p. 71. 

No remains of this building are now visible, but it is 
represented on a denarius of the first century B.C., struck by 
a monetarius of the Gens Didia, as a lofty building in two 
stories, with an arcade below and a trabeated colonnade 
above ; the accompanying legend is T • bidi • imp • yil • pvb. 

We now return to the part of the Campus Martius near the 
Pantheon. 

The Temple of Minerva ( Clialcidica ) stood on the site of the 
Dominican Church of S. Maria sopra Minerva, as the name 
of the church records. It was founded by Pompey the Great 
about 60 B.C., according to Pliny, Hist. Nat. vii. 97 ; and its 
dedication is recorded in an inscription now lost, which was 
copied by Marliano, and is quoted by Nardini, Puma Antica, 
ed. Nibby, 1820, iii. p. 130. 

It is, however, possible that it was another temple to 
Minerva which Pompey built out of his Oriental spoils, as 
Dion Cassius attributes to Augustus the founding of the 
“ Temple of Minerva, which was culled Chalcidicum.” Dion 
Cassius (lxvi. 24) also records that the Temple of Minerva 

1 According to Plutarch {Sulla, 30) six thousand prisoners were 
murdered. He mentions the Circus Flamhiius as being the scene of 
this horrible deed. The Circus was close by the Villa Publica. 
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Chalcidiea was restored by Domitian after the very destructive 
fire in 80 A.D., together with the adjoining Isaeum and 
Serapatum. 

Fulvio and Marliano describe extensive remains of the 
temple as existing in the sixteenth century, adjoining the 
Dominican Church of S. Maria sopra Minerva, but at the 
present day all traces have vanished of this once magnificent 
temple. 

The Isaeum and Scrap 1 cam. In the second and third cen- 
turies A.d. the worship of Egyptian deities became more 
than ever popular in Rome, especially under Commodus, 
Caracalla, and Severus Alexander. 

Tern files dedicated to Isis and Sera pis were built close by 
the Temple of Minerva, and appear to have been decorated 
with numerous statues and obelisks imported from Egypt. 
Juvenal {Sat. vi. 529) mentions the Temple of Ms as being near 
the Septa Julia. 

A large number of Egyptian pieces of sculpture have been 
at different times found under and near the Church of S. 
Stefano del Cacco. Among them are three small obelisks, 
one of which stands in the Piazza of the Pantheon, another in 
the Piazza di S. Maria sopra Minerva, 1 and a third, dis- 
covered in 1882, inscribed with the name of Rhamses II., has 
been erected in front of the railway station in honour of the 
soldiers killed at Dagola in Africa in January 1887. With 
the last-mentioned obelisk was discovered a very curious grey 
granite column, round which are carved reliefs of Egyptian 
deities, resembling in style sculpture of the late Egypto- 
Roman period. This column and a piece of another similar 
one are now in the courtyard of the Capitoline Museum ; 

1 This little obelisk, 17 feet high, was set in its present position on the 
back of a marble elephant by Bernini in 1667. It is interesting to note 
that the design of this monument, an elephant bearing an obelisk, was 
copied by Bernini from one of the very beautiful woodcuts in Colonna’s 
Poliphili Hypnerotomachia, Aldus, Venice, 1499. 
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see Le scopcrte delV Iseo Campense in Bull. Comm. Arch. Bom. for 
1883 ; Ann. Inst, for 1853 ; and Fea, Miscell. ccliv. 112. 

On this site were found the two Egyptian lions in granite, 
which have recently been moved into the Capitoline Museum 
from their former site at the foot of the great flight of steps 
leading up to the Capitol ; their places are now occupied by 
modern copies. The statue of Isis in the “ hall of the dying 
gladiator ” in the Capitol, and the colossal figure of the Xile 
surrounded by boys (see vol. ii. p. 1-1) in the Vatican, were also 
found here. The statue of Minerva, which is near that of the 
Xile, according to one account was also found on the site of 
the Temple of Minerva. 

The three temples to Mint mi ClndckHca, Ids, and Suv.pis, 
are catalogued in the Curiusum under Begin IX. ; see Urlichs, 
Coder fopotfr. p. 11. Part of the Scruparum or Temple of 
Seraph is shown on one of the fragments of the Marik Plan, 
on which are inscribed the words Isaev.u • et • SERAPAEVli ; 
see Jordan, Forma urlh Bonnie. 

A large extent of the Campus Martins to the north and 
west of the Pantheon was occupied by the staginim, euripus, 
and Horti of Agrippa ; the latter contained a great number of 
fine Greek statues. In this part of the Campus Agrippa also 
constructed a temple and a great partitas of Bonus Ecaitvs ; 
see Ovid, Pont. i. 8. 38 ; and Amm. Marcell. xxix. 6. 1 7. 
Some immensely large Corinthian capitals of marble, which 
belonged to this portion Boiti Ecenttis, have been found at 
various places, showing that the extent of the portions was 
very great. 

Their discovery, and the evidence for the attribution of 
these capitals, is discussed in a valuable paper by the Comm. 
Lanciani in Bull. Comm. Arch. Ilom. 1S91, p. 221 stq. 

In September 1890 a discovery of very great interest was 
made in the Campus Martins, on the left bank of the Tiber, 
between the Bridge of S. Angelo and the Church of S. 
Giovanni de’ Fiorentini. Many fragments were found of two 
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inscribed marble columns, which had been set up to com- 
memorate the celebration of the Ludi Saeculares at two 
different periods. 

The earlier of the two gives a list of the various sacrifices, 
feasts, processions, games, dramatic performances, and the like, 
which took place when Augustus, in 17 b.c., celebrated the 
Ludi Saeculares with unusual zeal and magnificence, and when 
Horace, as Court poet, wrote his famous Carmen Saeculare ; in 
the words of the inscription CARMEN • composvit • Q • 
horativs • FLACCVS. It is recorded on the column that 
the Carmen was sung twice by a choir of twenty-seven boys 
and twenty-seven girls, with a sacred orchestral accompani- 
ment ; once when the grand procession was on its way from 
the temple of Apollo Palatinus to the Capitoline Hill, and 
again when the Pompa was on its way back. 

The column on which this most interesting inscription is 
cut appears to have been, when complete, about 13 feet high 
and 3 feet 8 inches in diameter. 

The other column, found at the same place, is inscribed 
with the record of the celebration of the Ludi Saeculares in the 
year 201 A.D., during the reign of Sept. Severus and his sons. 
It is interesting to note that two of the officiating Vestals, 
who stood by the side of the Empress Julia Domna, were 
Terentia Flavola and Numisia Maximilla, the inscribed bases 
of whose statues are mentioned as having been discovered in 
the House of the Vestals ; see vol. i. pp. 323, 324. 

The inscriptions on these two pillars have been edited by 
Mommsen, Pieale Accad. cle ’ Lined, Mon. Ant. vol. i. part iii. 
1891. A short but valuable account of the columns was 
published by Comm. Lanciani in the Athenaeum, 14th Nov- 
ember 1891. They are now placed in the Museo delle Terme. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI 

The following list gives the references to Pliny’s descrip- 
tions of the buildings in the Campus Martius and the works of 
art they contained : — 


References to Pliny, Historia Natimilis. 

xxxiv. 13. Portions built by Cneius Octavius after triumph over 
King Perseus (Livy, xlv. 42) in 168 B.c. ; called 
“ Corinthian ” from its bronze Corinthian capitals. 

The Pantheon also had capitals (inside) of Syracusan 
bronze. 

31. Seated Statue of Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, 
daughter of the elder Scipio Africanus, formerly in 
the Portions Metelli, now in the Portions Octaviae. 

40. Colossal Statue of Jupiter (probably of bronze) in the 
Campus, dedicated by Claudius ; it looked small from 
being near the great Theatre of Pompey. 

62. Bronze Apoxyomenos by Lysippus ; set by Agrippa in | 
front of his Thermae ; removed by Tiberius, and re- 
placed owing to popular clamour. [Marble copy in ' 
the Vatican.] 

64. In the Portions Metelli, twenty-four equestrian statues by 
Lysippus of generals of Alexander who fell at Granicus, 
brought by Metellus from Dium, 146 B.c., and after- 
wards placed in the Portions Octaviae. 
xxxv. 26. In his Thermae Agrippa placed some small pictures 
(tabdlae) framed in marble, in the hottest room, 
removed a short while ago (Pliny says) during 
restoration. 

59. In the Portions of Pompty a picture ( tabula ) by Poly- 
gnotus, which wa-s in front of the Curia of Pompey. 

66. In the Portions of Philippas a picture of Helen by ^ 
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Zeuxis. Clay figures of tlie Muses [and Hercules 
Musagetes] by Zeuxis were placed by M. Fulv. Nobilior 
in his Temple of Hercules (near the Porticus Octaviae) 
in the middle of the Porticus Philippi. 

In scholo in Octaviae purticibvs were paintings of Hesione, 
and Alexander and Philip with Minerva by Anti- 
philus. In the Porticus Philippi a picture of Liber 
Pater, Alexander as a boy, and Hippolytus with the 
bull frightening his horses, by Antiphilus. In the 
Porticus of rowpey Cadmus and Europa, also painted 
by Antiphilus. 

In the Porticus of Pumpoj a picture by Pausias of 
Sicyon of a Sacrifice of Oxen: now removed. Re- 
markable for its violent foreshortening, and strong 
effect of light and shade — dark on light ground. 

In the Porticus of Pornpnj a picture of Alexander (and 
others ?) by Antidotus, the master of Nicias. 

In the Porticus of Oct m in (“in Octaviae operibus ”) a 
painting of Hercules ascending to heaven from his 
pyre on Mt. Oeta in Doris ; and another of Laomedon 
bargaining with Heracles and Neptune [for rebuilding 
the walls of Troy]. 

In the Porticus of Pompey a series of pictures of the 
Trojan IVar by Theorus (cor. Icc. Theodoras). 

In Octuriae operibus a marble Aphrodite by Pheidias, 
of very great beauty. 

In Octaviae Scholis an Eros by Praxiteles of marble, 
dedicated at Thespiae in Boeotia [by Phryne]. 

In the Temple of Juno , within the Porticus of Octavio , 
marble statues of Aesculapius and Diana by Cepliiso- 
dotus, son of Praxiteles. 

In the Ttmple [of Ktptunc\ built by Cneius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus by the. Circus I’laminiu.s , a marble group 
by Scopas, the most esteemed of all his works, of 
Neptune, Thetis, Achilles, Nereids on dolphins, whales, 
sea-horses, the train of Phorctts and other sea- 
monsters — wonderful even if all Scopas’ life had 
been spent on them. And in the Temple [of Mars ] 
by the Circus Flaminius, built by Brutus C'allaecus 
[conqueror of C'allaecia], a colossal Mars also by 
Scopas, and in the same place a nude Venus. 

In the Ttniplc of Apollo Sosiunus [cedar statue of Apollo 
originally brought from Seleuc-ia by C. Sosius, the 
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Quaestor of M. Lepidus ; Livy, xxvii. 37] the Dying 
Children of Xiobe [copies iii L T ffizi, and one in Vatican, 
which is perhaps an original statue], doubtful whether 
by Scopes or Praxiteles. There is the same doubt 
(Plinv says) about a statue of Cupid holding a thun- 
derbolt which is in the Curia of Octavio. 
xxxvi. 29. 11 In eodem schola tine statues of unknown author- 
ship, of four Satyrs, one hearing Liber Pater robed 
in the polio, another bearing Libera [Persephone not 
Ariadne as Ovid, Fast. iii. 512]. A third Satyr quiets 
a child, a fourth gives drink to a child. Also two 
Zephyrs with wind-blown drapery. 

In the Saqifa Julia statues ot Olympus, Pan, Chiron 
and Achilles by unknown hands. 

34. In the Port levs of Octavio in the Ttmple of Apollo, a 
statue of Apollo called Sosianus by Philiseus of 
Rhodes. Tlii> is the cedar- wood statue mentioned by 
Pliny, Hid. Xat. xxxvi. 28. Near it were statues of 
Latona and Diana, the nine Muses, and another Apollo, 
nude. 

In the same temple Apollo with lyre, by Timarclndes. 

In the Temple of Juno in the Portions Octaviae, two 
statues of Juno by Dionysius and Polyeles, and some 
statues by Praxiteles. 

In the adjoining Temple of Jupiter a statue of Jupiter by 
the above-named Polyeles and Dionysius the son of 
Timarchides ; and group of Pan and Olympus wrest- 
ling, by Heliodorus. 

Also Venus at the Bath by Daedalus, and a standing 
Venus by Polyeharmus. 

40. On the way to the Campus Martins (" qua Campus 

petitur '"), in the temple built by Metellus [Mace- 
donicus], an ivory statue of Jupiter by Pasiteles : he 
was sculptor of (bronze) Venus Genitrix in Foro Juli : 
cf. Hist. Xat. xxxv. 155, 156. 

41. Round the Portions of Ponipey fourteen statues of 

Xat ions by Coponius (quoting Varro). 

42. The temples in the Porticos of Octavio, dedicated to 

Jupiter Stator and Juno Regina, were built by Sauras 
and Batrachus of Sparta. Their emblems, a lizard 
and a frog, are cut on the spirae of the columns. 

71 and 72. Obel isle erected in the Campus Martins by Augustus. 
It serves as the gnomon of a great sun-dial, the lines 
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for the hours being marked with lines of bronze 
inlaid in the stone pavement. A gilt ball was placed 
on the apex of the obelisk. For thirty years (Pliny 
says) the sun-dial has been wrong, either from 
derangement of the sun’s course, or from the earth 
having moved, or else from earthquake or settlement 
moving the paving. 
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CHAPTER VII 

VARIOUS TEMPLES AND OTHER BUILDINGS 

We pass now to another quarter of Rome, returning to the 
neighbourhood of the Forum, a few hundred feet from its 
eastern end, where there are considerable remains of one of 
the most magnificent temples which was ever built by the 
Romans. 

The Temple of Venus and Home , the largest of all the 
temples in Rome, was designed by the Emperor Hadrian, and 
criticised by the distinguished Greek architect and engineer 
Apollodorus of Damascus, who designed the magnificent 
group of buildings which composed the Forum of Trajan ; 
Spartian. Harlr. 19, and Dion Cass. Ixix. 4 ; see vol. ii. p. 28. 

Apollodorus remarked that the temple should be raised 
on a high stylobate, so as to command the Sacra Via, and that 
the space under it should be utilised to contain scenery and 
machinery for use in the neighbouring amphitheatre, that is, 
the Colosseum. It appears from the existing remains that 
Hadrian adopted these suggestions ; and there is probably no 
truth in Dion Cassius’ statement that Apollodorus was put to 
death by Hadrian in revenge for his criticism — an act which 
would have been at variance with what is known about 
Hadrian’s character. 

This temple, which consists of two celiac set back to back, 
was dedicated to Venus Felix and Iioma Aeterna; it was left 
unfinished by Hadrian, and completed by Antoninus Pius. 
In the reign of Maxentius it was much injured by fire, and its 
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restoration was begun by him, and carried out by Constan- 
tine ; Amm. Marcell. xvi. 10. It was a deco style, pseudo- 
D jmS> e dipter&l building, having, that is, ten columns at each end, 
and those at the side set at a considerable distance from the 
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Fig. 85. 

Plan ot the Temple of Venus and Rome. 


cella wall : see fig. 85. These columns were of white 
Athenian marble of the Corinthian order. Being dedicated to 
two deities the cella was made double, thus forming two 
nearly square halls with large apses at one end of each. 
Externally the double character of the temple did not appear, 
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as the two cdhe were treated as one, being surrounded with 
one continuous jierixhjle. 

In the apses were colossal statues of Venus and Rome, the 
pedestals for which still partly exist. 1 

The side walls of the celloe were surrounded on the 
interior with rows of monolithic porphyry and granite 
columns, set between niches containing statues. The vaults 
of the crflae were of barrel or semicircular form, enriched 
with deeply sunk coffers decorated with stucco mouldings and 
rosettes, all richly gilt and painted. 2 The vaults over the 
two apses are still well preserved, and retain some of their 
rich ornaments modelled in ciiemnitum marmoreum. 

They are perhaps the finest existing examples of the kind 
in Home. The best preserved portion 
can only be seen from the garden 
of the Monastery of S. Francesca 
Romana, which is partly built over 
the western of the two lelhte ; see 
plan in fig. S5. 

The walls are of brick-faced con- 
crete, once wholly lined both inside 
and out with slabs of marble; restora- Fi , r 85 

tions after the fire in the reign of Temple of Venus and Romo. 
Maxentius can be traced among the as shown on the reverse of 
existing walls of the a line; in which a Fu^i fjmss ot Hadrian, 
brick-stamps exist both of the time of Hadrian and of 
Maxentius and Constantine. 

The pediment was decorated with sculpture, as is shown 
on several First Brasses of Hadrian, with the legend romae 
AETERN'AE or VENEPJ • FELICI ; see fig. SaA. 

A fragment of a bas-relief shows the sculpture in the 

1 Silver statues to Marcus Aurelius and his wife Faustina were placed 
here by the Senate, and in front of them an altar, at which sacrifice 
was commonly offered by newly married people ; Dion Cass. lxxi. 31. 

2 Similar lacunaria are illustrated in fig. 13, vol. i. p. IT. 
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tympanum of one of the pediments representing Mars and 
Rhea Sylvia, the wolf and the twins with Faustulus standing 
by, and other figures. 

The roof of the temple was covered with bronze tiles 
plated with gold, which remained in their place till they were 
stripped off by Pope Honorius I. (625-40) and used to cover 
the Basilica of S. Peter ; see Anastasius Biblio. Vita Honor. 
I. ed. Bianchini, 1718. These bronze tiles were stolen by 
the Saracens during their invasion of the Leonine City in 
846 A.D. 

The floor of the temple was in rich opus sectile mosaic of 
coloured marbles and red and green porphyry ; many loose 
fragments of this have been found. 

This enormous temple stood in an outer peribolus or 
porticus with a colonnade of about 180 gigantic columns in 
red and grey Egyptian granite and red porphyry, forming a 
vast sort of cloister enclosing rows of statues ; a few pieces of 
granite columns still remain scattered about the peribolus. 

The temple and its whole peribolus stood on an immense 
platform, formed at the end towards the Forum by cutting 
away the tufa rock of a ridge which once connected the 
Palatine and the Esquiline Hills, probably the ancient Telia ; 
see vol. i. p. 220. 1 

At the other end the platform extends beyond the slope 
of the hill into the valley of the Colosseum, and here its level 
is raised by an enormous bulk of concrete poured in a fluid 
mass and set as hard as a rock. The concrete which came 
under the walls or columns of the temple is made of broken 

Hadrian also completed a temple of more than equal size and magni- 
ficence at Athens that dedicated to Olympian Zeus, which had been 
founded but not completed many centuries before. Fifteen of the columns 
of its dipt ci at peristyle are still standing. The Athenian temple was, 
however, not decastyle. but octastjle , as Mr. Penrose’s recent excavations 
have proved, thus continuing the statement of Vitruvius, iii. 2. 8, the 
accuracy of which had previously been questioned. 
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bits of lava, while the main mass is of the softer tufa concrete, 
used wherever it had little weight to bear. 

The probable use of the chambers formed in the concrete 
mass of the platform is mentioned at vol. ii. p. 86. These 
are chambers purposely constructed, and not merely voids 
left by the removal of blocks of stone, as has been asserted. 

Similar chambers appear to have been constructed under 
all the temples of Rome which were set on lofty 'podia, as, for 
example, in the Temples of Concord, Saturn, Castor, and 
Divus Julius ; see vol. i. chap. v. 

Owing to the almost complete disappearance of this once 
immense peribolus colonnade, it is very difficult now to realise 
the stupendous effect of grandeur which must have been pro- 
duced by this stately porticus and the magnificent temple 
within its area. 

It extended, as is shown on fig. 85, along the whole rise of 
the Sacra Via, and reached across to the edge of the Esquiline 
Hill, where it was bordered by some remains of Nero’s Gulden 
House which had escaped the demolition of Vespasian and 
Titus; see vol. ii. p. 227. Near the Church of S. Francesca 
Romana some marble steps still exist, which mark its limit at 
the end which faced towards the Forum Eomunvm. 

At the other end, where the platform rises high above the 
level of the valley, access was given by a flight of steps wind- 
ing up at each angle ; the concrete core of these stairs alone 
remains. 

The extreme scantiness of even fragments of marble and 
granite, of which this temple once possessed so enormous a 
quantity, is accounted for by the fact that for centuries its 
ruins were used as a quarry ; and finally, during the most 
architecturally degraded period of the history of Rome, the 
ninth to the twelfth centuries, all that remained of its marble 
columns, cornices, and other decorations, were burnt into lime 
iu a number of kilns which were constructed in the area of 
the building out of the fireproof porphyry columns with which 
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the external jjortktia and the interior of the two celiac were 
decorated. 

The identification of these remains with the Temple of 
Venus and Home admits of no doubt ; its brickwork contains 
stamps dated 123 and 134 a.d. in the reign of Hadrian. 
Spartianus describes it as standing on the former site of the 
Colossus of Xero, and Apollodorus’ criticism shows that it 
was near the Sacra Via and the Colosseum. Moreover, no 
other double temple of anything approaching the size of this 
one existed in Rome. Bianchini, Palar.-.u dci Vesuri, 1738, pi. 
xvi., gives a plan of the Temple of Venus and Rome which 
shows that a great deal more of the two cdlac existed in his 
time than is to be seen now. He omits, however, the whole 
of the great double peristyle which had been destroyed long 
before the eighteenth century. 

It need hardly be said that Mr. Parker’s theory, set forth 
in Arcliaeoluyia and elsewhere, as to the Temple of Venus and 
Rome being the Portions Luiun is quite without foundation. 
An existing fragment of the Marble Plan shows that the 
Portions Liriae had no resemblance to these remains : and the 
Portions Liriae is recorded to have been in the third Bcr/io, 
while this building is in the fourth, the one in which the 
Temple of ^ enus and Rome is catalogued ; see Nutitiu, Urlichs, 
Codex topog. pp. 5-7. 

Moreover, Prof. Lanciani has pointed out that the fragment 
of the Marble Plan which contains part of the Portions Liriae 
fits on to another fragment with a portion of the Thermae 
°) Titus, thus definitely fixing the position of the Portions 
Liriae a little distance to the north of the Thermae, between 
the modern \ ia Cavour and the Via delle sette sale ; see Bull. 
Bom. Com. Arch. 1886, p. 270. 


Basilica of Constantine. 

The Basilica of Constantine was begun by Maxentius, but 
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left unfinished at his death in 312 A.D., and completed soon 
afterwards by Constantine : Aur. Victor, Cm*. 40, 26. 

In the Nutitin , llvjln iv\, it is catalogued as the Banilim 
I'li'ii'tindiiihuiij, and conies in order between the Saav Via and 
the Tempi nm Faustian/' ; in the Curwsitw it is called the Busihrii 
A 'ofii, being probably quite new when the catalogue was made ; 
Urlichs. Cud. top. pp. 6 and 7. 1 

Little of this once magnificent building exists except the 
three vaulted chambers, 68 feet in span, which opened out of 
the great central hall on the north-east side : see fig. 86, and 
Ligorio’s plan given below in fig. 87, p. 227. The central one 



Fig. St). 


Section of the Basilica of Maxentius and Constantine. 

of these recesses has an apsidal end, containing the pedestal 
for a colossal statue, and four niches for other statues on each 
side of it. 

The floors of these niches are formed by a massive marble 
shelf like a cornice, partly supported by marble corbels between 
the niches, each rudely carved with figures of Victory and 
coarse foliage. 

A marble seat and steps run all round the apse, which 
appears to have been a sort of tribunal for the emperor or 
other presiding judge. This tribunal was separated from the 
rest of the hall by two columns and bronze screens, the marks 
of which still exist on the large marble slabs of the pavement. 

1 The mediaeval antiquaries mistook the Basilica of Constantine fur 
Vespasian's Tcinjilum Pads. 
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The other halls at the sides of this have no apses ; all three 
are covered with magnificent barrel vaults in concrete, decor- 
ated with sunk coffers and enriched stucco mouldings once 
richly decorated with gold and colour. 

The great central hall must have been a most magnificent 
chamber. It was more than 80 feet wide, and was vaulted 
in three bays with quadripartite groining, also decorated 
with sunk panels, like many others of the great concrete 
vaults of ancient Borne. The proportion and whole design 
of Constantine’s hall are very similar to the central hall 
in the Thermae of Caracalla, which is shown in vol. ii. p. 
1G5. 

Three bits of the springing of this vault alone remain in 
place, and one of these is a very striking example of the 
strength of the Boman concrete, and the fact that these great 
vaults were cast in one mass and were not built as arches 
with lateral thrust. 

This piece of the springing of the vault was originally 
designed to rest on a great Corinthian column, from which it 
appeared to spring, as the vault does in fig. 77 ; the column, 
however, has been removed, and yet this great piece of 
vaulting still stands though it has no support under it, 
and is merely kept up by its adherence at the back to 
the wall behind. Some fine fragments of the fallen vault 
now lie on the floor below. The real construction of the 
vault, with its absence of any arch principle, can be very 
clearly seen in one of the large pieces of the fallen vault of 
the main hall. 

The last of the columns, which was removed by Paul A . at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, now stands in the 
piazza opposite the main entrance to S. Maria Maggiore : all 
the rest have perished or exist unrecognised in some church of 
Rome. 

The end of the Basilica towards the Colosseum is occupied 
by a long hall forming an antechamber. This is possibly what 
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Vitruvius (v. 1 and 2) calls the ChalciiUrum, 1 a hall which he 
says may be added if there is room for it at the end of a 
Basilica. In these chapters Vitruvius gives many interesting 
details with regard to the arrangement of Faro and Bosiliaie. 

The back of the existing part of the building was decorated 
with two orders of engaged columns, and arches supporting 
marble entablatures, which are shown in several sixteenth- 
century drawings, especially in the great oil-painting of Home 
in the museum at Mantua, published by De liossi, Plante Ji 
Hum a uiderinri iiI.hu. xvi. 1879, folding plate. 

Fig. 87, from a sketch in Ligorios Bodleian Manuscript, 
shows the complete plan of the Basilim <f Cun-Omitim, and also, 
adjoining it, part of the enormous Gulden Ihat-i- of Xav, with 
a grand flight of steps leading up to an open court. Part of 
the Golden House shown in this plan still exists, and can be 
seen bordering the road that leads from the Basil im towards 
the Colosseum, on the north-east side of the Turn pie of Venus 
and liijinu. 

The front of the Basilica towards the Surra Via was prob- 
ably even more magnificent than the rest, having red porphyry 
columns set oft' by their background of white marble, and a 
long flight of marble steps leading up from the road to the 
level of the main floor of the Basilica. The existing fragments 
of porphyry columns probably belonged to this front, but are 
not now in their right position. 

The whole interior of the building was richly decorated 
with various coloured marbles, granites, and porphyries, except 
the vault which was covered with moulded stucco once {tainted 
and gilt. 

The external cornice at the top of the building on the end 
towards the Colosseum is not of solid marble, but is formed 
by marble corbels or runsolet, which support courses of large 
tiles ; these tiles were covered with hard stucco worked in 

1 Said to have been so called from its being an invention of an architect 
of Clialcidice. 
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mouldings with enriched members, and then decorated by 
painting. 

This method of forming cornices, which were too high to 
be examined closely, was a very common one in Home, espe- 
cially under the late Empire. Examples exist round the 
exterior of the Pantheon, at the Theruine of Diocletian, and 
also on the front of the Cnrin (now the Church of 8. Adriano) 
which Diocletian rebuilt. It is possible that the Pantheon 
cornice is not of Agrippa’s time, but dates from the restoration 
of Keverus in 202 a.d. 

Remains on the Caeliax Hill. 

That part of the Caelian Hill which immediately faces 
upon the Colosseum is covered with very extensive remains 
of a building partly constructed of massive blocks of traver- 
tine and partly of brick-faced concrete. Of the latter is built 
the enormous jirriMus wall which surrounded the whole of 
this spur of the hill ; a great part of it is still very well pre- 
served, though stripped of its marble columns and linings. 
Its brickwork is of the Flavian period. The external face of 
this massive and lofty wall is decorated with a series of tall 
apsidal recesses and niches, apparently meant to contain 
colossal statues. Remains of mosaic pavements show that 
this great building once extended over and beyond the new 
road, called the Via Claudia, which now leads from the 
Colosseum to 8. Stefano Rotondo. 

Under the Campanile and Passionist Monastery of SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, within this great jinihihi-t, there still exists 
part of a massive travertine arcade, with engaged columns 
very like that of the Colosseum, and equally coarse in detail. 1 

That part on which the Campanile 2 rests is very well 

1 The garilen of this monastery occupies most of the space enclosed by 
the prriholus wall. 

2 The Campanile itself, which stands a few feet distant from the 
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preserved, and is a tine specimen of massive, veil cut 
masonry. 

A long length of this arcade existed in the sixteenth 
century, and is shown in several drawings of that period, but 
the greater part has been removed for building material. 
What this extensive building was remains at present doubtful, 
and will be so till further excavations are made. 

According to one theory it is the Tuiijilr if Chnulius, built 
by Vespasian (Suet. /Vy. 9) : but Bunsen’s suggestion (li/sritr. 
iii. p. 476) is much more probable, namely, that it was the 
house of Yectilius (7 hums Vi-rtiVui mi), bought and probably 
enlarged by Commodus, Hist. Amj. Cumin. 16, and connected 
with the Colosseum by a subterranean passage or Cnjjjto - 
inn tiru j». 

Such a passage actually exists and has been partially 
cleared out; see vol. ii. p. 108. It was in this passage that the 
unsuccessful attempt to stab Commodus was made ; he was 
murdered shortly after in the Humus JH-tilimw. He is said 
to have taken up his abode in this house because he could get 
no sleep on the Palatine ; and also, partly, in order to be near 
the amphitheatre and its scenes of butchery, in which he took 
such keen delight. 

Zero’s continuation of the Claudian aqueduct passes close 
by this building, and a branch aqueduct diverges as if to 
supply it and the Colosseum below with water. 

A large number of chambers and extensive passages exist 
under the great juribohix, excavated in the rock ; these are 
merely cavities left by quarrying the tufa, and there is no 
foundation for the popular notion that they were viuirw, dens 
for beasts ready for use in the Colosseum. As was so often 

entrance facade of the Church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, is one of the finest 
Roman examples of these beautiful tliirteentli-eentuiy hell-toweis. It is 
ornamented with tile brilliantly coloured ciotutc. discs or plates of enamelled 
pottery, which are usually said to be of Oriental origin, and were the 
prototypes of the later nuiiulica ware of Italy, 
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the case with old quarries, some of these chambers appear 
to have been used in later times as cisterns for storing 
water . 1 

Christian House. Some very interesting remains of a 
Roman house of the fourth century A.D. have been discovered 
under the Church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo. These remains 
consist of a row of brick-faced vaulted chambers, each with a 
wide archway opening on to a lava-paved street. Behind 
these is another series of inner rooms, some with coarse 
mosaic floors. Some of the painted decorations in these 
chambers are well preserved ; especially one room which has 
its barrel vault covered with scroll-work of vines, among 
which are sportive genii, animals, and birds. Below the vault 
is a deep frieze painted with nude male figures standing and 
supporting festoons of flowers. Between them are peacocks, 
cranes, and other large birds. Other parts of these interesting 
remains have wall-paintings of the ninth century, with scenes 
of Christ's passion. At a higher level are some very decorative 
frescoes a mro of the thirteenth century. 

Some of the oldest paintings on the Avails clearly represent 
Biblical and Christian subjects, such as hitherto have only 
been found in Catacombs, never on the walls of a private 
house in Rome of as early a date as the fourth century A.D. 

According to ecclesiastical tradition this house Avas the 
dAvelling of the tAvo martyrs, under the persecution of Julian, to 
Avhom the church is dedicated, and also Avas the scene of their 
martyrdom. Its remains haA’e now been made accessible from 
the interior of the church. There are no less than fifteen 
rooms, mostly Avell preserved, and others still remain 
unexcavated. 

When the present church AA'as remodelled in the twelfth 
century 2 the room in this house Avhere the martyrs' tombs had 

1 Compare tile rock-eut cisterns under the Tadjik of Jo jitter Vidor 
(so called) on the Palatine ; see vol. i. p. 164. 

- Part of the church is much older than the twelfth century, hut it 
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been deposited was made into the Confessio, under the high altar 
of the upper church. A paper on the house, with a plan by 
Padre Germano, is published in the American Jmir. Arch. 1S90. 
p. 261 ; see also Bull. Cum. Arch. 1887, pp. 151 and 321, and 
Bull. Arch. Crist. 1888-89, pp. 68 and 89. 

“ Temple of Mineral Mi Jim (so called) on theEsquiline, near 
the Porta S. Lorenzo. This title is a misnomer, which partly 
originated in the supposed discovery of a statue of Minerva, 
which is now in the Vatican, among the ruins of the building, 
and also from the fact that a Temple to Miner ca Me Jim is 
catalogued in the A "otitia. Begin v. It appears, however, that 
the statue of Minerva really was found by the Temple of Min- 
erva Chalcidica (S. Maria sopra Minerva) ; see vol. ii. p. 211. 

The building appears to be a Nijmphaeuut, or a part of 
some baths of about the time of Gallienus, 263-268 A.D. In the 
Middle Ages it was known as the Tame ili Gallucio, a name 
for which it is difficult to account. It is a very curiously 
planned building, having a central decagonal hall, with a 
skilfully constructed domical vault, originally surrounded with 
a number of rooms radiating from it. It was once richly 
decorated with marble and porphyry, and contained a large 
quantity of statues, many of which have been disinterred at 
different times, among them statues of Hercules, Adonis, 
Venus, Pomona, Aesculapius, and others. 

The site of the real Temple of Minerva Medica was discoveied 
in 1887 between the new Via Maec-hiavelli and the Via Buon- 
aroti, about 7 feet below the present ground level. Remains 
of an early lella built of blocks of tufa were discovered, and 
in and round it an immense number of votive thank-offerings 
for health restored in terra cotta and bronze. One fragment 
of a vase has incised in archaic letters the dedication 
[ji]exeevae • doa'O - de[det] ; see Noth. d. Scuri, 1887, p. 179. 

«as much altered hv the English Pope Nicholas Brakespeare, Hadrian IV., 
who reigned from 1154 to 1159. 
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This inscription has the common form a for E. J liuernt Medim. 
was resorted to in all sorts of bodily complaints and defects. 

Uniter, 1067, 4, gives the following, Miner me mtnwri TuVi A. 

*>' iipniitnu redituthme fm tii *ibi rnjnlkiruin ; this is the inscription 
on the thank-offering of a lady whose hair grew again after 
falling off. 

>S< syji'iain (supposed). Somewhat similar ruins to those of .s Osmium. 
the Xywi.mi.euiu mentioned above, by the neighbouring 
Basilica of S. Croce in Gerusalemme, have been supposed to 
be part of a Xi/wphantm of Severus Alexander, 22 2-235, also 
mentioned in the Xvtitiu, under Ilcjiv V. : but a more probable 
suggestion is that of Becker (Hu inline h, pp. 547, 548), who thinks 
that they are part of the Setuninm, a Court of Justice, which 
is mentioned by the Scholiast on Horace (Sehul. Crmj. ml Hut. 

Epml. v. 100), and by other late writers. The building was 
so called from the >ett>urium or throne of the presiding judge. 

PllAETORIAX C’AMl*. 

The Praetorian Guard, who afterwards became so powerful pmtUuUui 
and unscrupulous in the making and dethroning of the 
emperors of Koine, 1 were first established in a permanent 
camp by Tiberius, outside the limits of the city, as they 
existed at that time ; Suet. Tib. 37. A considerable part of 
Tiberius’ enclosure wall still exists, and is among the most 
interesting of the existing remains of Rome. 2 

The Fruitarian Camp is represented (see fig. 88) on a o>w tm*. 
curious a tire at of Claudius, with the words niPF-iado/v- uecepia 
on the long, low external wall. Within the nnnp some 

1 Iu 6 a. d., when the Arrarmni Mil Hare was instituted, there were 
nine cohorts of l’raetoiiaus, including about 10.000 men ; the rest of the 
army then contained twenty-five legions, composed of Roman citizens, as 
well as a large number of foreign auxiliaiies. 

- It can best be examined from the outside of the city, by going out of 
the modern Pvrfu Pin. 
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loftier buildings are shown, including an neilimla containing a 
statue of Ilonui (?) and a military standard. 

Within the walls of the camp the Empire was put up to 
auction by the Praetorians, after the murder of 
Pertinax in 193 a.d., and knocked down to 
Didius Julianus at the cost of a bribe of about 
£300 to each member of the Guard ; see 
Herodian. ii. 0, and Spartian. Julian, i. ; see 

Fig. SS. also Tac. Ann. iv. 1, and Hi»t. i. 40, and ii. 94. 

The Praetorian The Praetorians were finally disbanded by 

Camj) shown Constantine, who demolished the inner wall of 

on a gold com t h e camp on the side towards the citv. The 
of Clanilias. . 

other walls were spared, because they had been 
included by Aurelianus in his great circuit wall all round Pome, 
and so formed part of the defences of the city. In this way 
the camp forms a large projection at the north-east angle of 
the city , about oOO yards long, see < i nx * <j Jiuwa. 

Alien the wall of Aurelian was built (about 270 to 275 
A.D.) the walls of the Praetorian Camp were raised to more 
than three times their original height, the upper part of the 
gate towers was demolished, and the entrances were blocked up ; 
hut it is still possible to trace a long piece of the original wall 
of Tiberius’ time, and the positions of the Pm-fii Ihntwowt and 
the I'm ta Pit hi ijjuli.< Jrj-tiit. The plan of the c-amp and the 
arrangement of its gates was like that of any other Homan 
camp in an enemy’s country. 1 

The annexed figure shows the best preserved part of 
Tiberius Camp with the later walls of Aurelian, Honorius, 
and of mediaeval times added on the top of the comparatively 
low wall of the original c-amp. It requires a close examination 
to distinguish the limits of Tiberius’ wall, with its battlements, 
which are embedded in the later wall of Aurelian. The 
original wall of the camp, about 10 feet high, still exists to 

An interesting account of the usual plan and anangement of Roman 
camps is given ly Josephus, Bell. Ju,l. iii. r>. 
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its full height at this part, hut the upper portion of the towers 
which flanked the entrance is lost. 

It is built of massive concrete, with a very neat facing of 
brickwork, quite unlike the additions and rebuilding of 
Aurelian’s time and later. It had small square battlements 
about 2 feet 6 inches wide, with moulded capping, at rare 
intervals, about 20 feet being left between them. A little 
way below is a simple string-course of moulded bricks (A 
on fig. 89). 

The centra] gate on the north side, shown on fig. 89, is 
the best preserved. Its opening is decorated with tall brick 
pilasters, with moulded terra-cotta bases (I! on fig. 89), and 
on each side are two small windows, 10 inches wide (C on 
fig. 89), with arched heads formed in one slab of terra cotta; 
other slabs, with moulded edges built in sideways, form the 
label-mould. 

I) on fig. 89 shows the section of the arch of this curious 
little window. Though the whole head of the window is 
formed with one slab of tefrn rottu, an arch is marked upon 
it with incised lines, so as to look as if it were built with 
minute hric-k 

The brick facing of the pilasters, 1 foot 11 inches wide, 
which flank the central opening, the Tortu Priw'qmUs dryfru, is 
especially neat and close jointed, with bricks 1^- inch thick, 
and joints barely £ inch, of fine, hard, red clay ; in other 
places the joints are slightly thicker, but the whole surface is 
very neat and regular, and was not covered with stucco ; it is 
a very fine example of the most beautiful kind of brick facing. 

The modern road outside the Aurelian walls has been 
excavated down to a level several feet lower than the old one, 
and thus has exposed the foundations of the camp, except 
where they are hidden by a bank of earth. 

This wall of Tiberius’ time can be traced all along the 
north side, and along a great part of the east side. Built 
against the inside of the wall, along its whole length, is a row 
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of small vaulted chambers, probably rooms for some of the 
Praetorian guard. 

In some places, owing to the fall of the ground, the wall 
of the camp is much higher than the part shown in fig. 89, 
reaching to from 20 to 25 feet in height, Some remains still 
exist of the other entrances into the camp ; they are similar in 
design and detail, but the moulded brick bases of the pilasters 
have all perished since the drawing in fig. 89 was made. 

When the camp was included in the line of the Aurelian 
wall, its south wall was rebuilt on a new line, and the rest of 
the wall was greatly increased in height all along the three 

o v o o 

sides which project beyond the main line of the city. This 
addition is shown on fig. 89. This upper and later wall is 
of several different dates, partly of Aurelian's time and partly 
of the time of Honorius, with many later restorations and 
clumsy patchings. 

Some of the internal buildings of the Praetorian Camp 
were decorated in the usual Homan way with marble wall- 
linings and mosaic pavements. A large piece of mosaic found 
there has recently been placed in the Museo delle Terme ; it 
represents a tame tiger led by two men, coarsely executed, 
•and probably dating from the time of Sept. Severus. 

Private Houses. 

Examples of private houses, in a good state of preserva- 
tion, are comparatively rare, but the recent laying out of new 
quarters on the Esquiline, Yiminal, and Quirinal Hills, and 
the formation of the Tiber embankment, have brought to light 
a large number of houses, both the i/omns of the rich, and the 
crowded innulae or blocks, which contained one or more families 
on each flat, as is the modern custom in Rome and other 
Italian cities. 1 

1 The remaiks of Vitruvius (vi. 3) refer to the isolated house or donuts. 
The absence of originality in Roman domestic as in religious architecture 
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Unhappily, in most cases the discovery of these most 
interesting remains has been immediately followed by their 
destruction, so that the transference to Home of the Capital 
of Italy has had, from ail archaeological point of view, the most 
disastrous effects. 

A large number of interesting plans of Roman houses, 
though of unknown ownership, are shown on various fragments 
of the Mi whl c Flan. 

With regard to the general plan and arrangement of 
Roman houses it should lie noted that both in the city and in 
the country the Romans usually built their houses many 
stories high, and some of the best and most important rooms 
appear to have been on an upper floor. 

That interesting mosaic picture of a country villa which 
was found in Algeria (see vol. ii. p. 123) shows a very exten- 
sive mansion with four and five stories of rooms, designed 
very much like a modern Roman juda ::o, that is to say, 
the ground story has only a few windows with heavy iron 
gratings, probably storerooms and offices. The first ffoor, on 
the other hand, is well lighted with numerous large, arched 
windows, which evidently open into the principal rooms of the 
house. 

It is a common mistake in examining the existing remains 
of Roman houses, of which, as a rule, only the lowest story 
remains, to expect to find on this one ground-door all the 
chief rooms of the house including reception-rooms and bed- 
rooms. In those rare cases in which one or more upper 
floors of a Roman house exist we see from their decoration, 
lighting, and other points that they were, at least in some 
respects, the best rooms in the house. As examples of this 
we may note the Palatine Palace of Severus, the Atrium 
I estae and the specially interesting hut now almost wholly 

ts shown by the iaet that nearly all the names for the different [tarts of 
the house are Greek, e.y, Triclinium, Accus, Pinstulium , Recti m , 
Jlypaethruu , etc. 
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destroyed House of Sallust which is described in the following 
pages. 

On the whole, the most complete private house in Rome, 
and a very good typical example of a rich man’s dwelling 
before the Christian era, is that on the Palatine Hill, known 
as the House of Lie in or Genuankus ; its plan is given in tig. 
25, vol. i. p. 177. 

Another fine private house, supposed to be the Villa of 
Maecenas, was discovered in 1874, on the line of the Servian 
wall and Anger, not far from S. Maria Maggiore. It is built 
of concrete faced with fine refinilatum unmixed with any 
brickwork, and probably dates from the time of Augustus. 
In construction it closely resembles the Palatine house. 

One room only has been preserved ; this is a rectangular 
hall with apsidal end. All round the walls are tiers of high 
steps looking something like seats, and on account of these the 
hall has been called the Auditorium of Maecenas, and has been 
supposed to be the place where poets and other writers read 
their works to an assembly of Maecenas and his friends. 

Prof. Mohr {Bull. Imt. 1875) has, however, shown that 
it really is a greenhouse, and that the apparent seats are 
stages on which rows of flower-pots were set. The Romans 
were fond of the cultivation of flowers and shrubs in this way : 
see also Bull. Areh. Comm. Bom. 1874. 

On each side of the hall are six recesses, very gracefully 
decorated with paintings of garden scenes, with flowers and 
fountains treated in a very realistic way, as if the back of 
each niche were a window opening on to a garden. The 
whole walls and vault were covered with similar paintings of 
trees and flowers very skilfully executed, and apparently con- 
temporary with the building. The hall was covered with a 
barrel vault in which openings were formed to admit light, 
there being no windows in the wall. 

Plinv (Hist. A 'at. xxxv. 1 1 G) describes this style of wall 
decoration ; he mentions an artist named Tail ins, who lived in 
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the reign of Augustus and was famous for this style of painting. 
Some MSS. read LmJiu< as the artist’s name, but Turlim seems 
the more probable reading. Unfortunately the passage is 
corrupt and doubtful in other places. 

These fine paintings have sadly perished since they were 
discovered, both by the fading of the colours and from the 
crumbling away of the stucco. 

This once very extensive villa extended over the Servian 
wall, a long piece of which had been removed to make room 
for it. The construction of the villa and gardens of Maecenas 
over the site of the once squalid pauper cemetery is mentioned 
in vol. i. p. 133. 

The pavements of Roman houses were specially remarkable 
for the frequent elaboration of their designs in mosaic. The 
earlier houses, till the time of Augustus, had mosaics of a 
very simple character, with merely geometrical patterns 
formed of grey and white h-*wiie only. Under the Empire 
the mosaics gradually became more pictorial in character, and 
great varieties of coloured marbles, imported from all over the 
Roman Empire, were used to give realistic effects to the 
picture-like designs which the bad taste of the Romans made 
so popular. In some cases large river scenes, especially views 
on the Mile, were represented. Other rooms had the tloor 
covered with various sorts of fishes, most cleverly treated 
with great spirit and realism. A common mosaic in tridiniii 
represented an unswept floor after a feast, with scraps of all 
sorts— nut-shells, fish-bones, and the like — scattered all over the 
surface; this pattern is called iimiroton by Plinv, Hid. JVd. 
xxxvi. lt>4. Examples of this are to be seen in the Late ran 
Museum. One very grim mosaic is preserved, among many 
others, in the Museo delle Terme. This represents a 
skeleton, in black on a white ground, under which are the 
words TNWGI CAYTON, kw>v: tlujudf, one of the phrases 
inscribed by the A\ ise Men on the front of the Temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. 
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Another very curious mosaic from a house on the Esquiline 
Hill has a representation of the grouncl-plan of a large and 
elaborate house drawn to a large scale, with the figured 
dimensions of each room (in feet) inserted in large numerals. 
Baths and fountains are indicated by covering the area of 
each with blue h ^rrae. The whole effect is strange rather 
than decorative. This mosaic is now in the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori. 

The houses of wealthy Romans, especially during the 
second and third centuries A.D., not unfrecjuently had their 
walls covered with very elaborate mosaics of pictorial style, 
minutely executed with very small tcsuroc of brilliantly 
coloured paste and glass. Even vaults were sometimes 
decorated with glass mosaics, as, for example, the now 
destroyed vault of the erypto-portieus in Caligula's palace ; 
see vol. i. p. 197. 

A whole volume might be written to describe the countless 
varieties of subject and style which were used in the mosaics 
of Roman houses, alike for floors, walls, and ceilings. On the 
technique of the mosaics see vol. i. p. SO. 

Hoiiti Sallustiaxi. 

The House of Sallust stood in the Barberini estate, after- 
wards called the Spithoever Gardens, now destroyed, like the 
neighbouring Ludovisi Gardens, to make room for a series of 
new streets. This villa, with its extensive gardens in the 
valley between the Quirinal and Pincian Hills near the Porta 
Culliuu, was originally built by the historian Sallust, with the 
wealth which he acquired during his administration of the 
Roman Province of Xumidia. After the historian’s death it 
passed to his heir Sallustius Crispus ; and when he died in 
the reign of Tiberius the whole estate became the property of 
the Crown, and was used by many of the emperors as a 
favourite residence till as late as the fourth century a.d. It 
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was probably burnt by Alaric, together with the rest of this 
part of Borne, in 410 ; Proc-op. Bril. Vo ml. i. 2. 

The site of this house is indicated by Tacitus, Ann. xiii. 
47, and by Procopius {bn. lit.); Tacitus mentions that the 
house was occupied by Xero. Vespasian, Xerva, Severus 
Alexander, Aurelianus, and other emperors resided there ; 
Dion Cass. Ixvi. 10 ; Hist. Aug. Aurel. 49. During excava- 
tions made in 1876, lead pipes were found in the existing 
remains of the villa, inscribed with the capacity of the pipe, 
the name of the estate, the Imperial owner, and the plumber 
who made it, thus — 


XIII. 


ORTORYM ■ SALLYSTIAXOR 
IMP • SEY • ALEXAXDRI • AYG 


j XAEYIYS • MAXES -FECIT . 1 


During recent excavations many fine pieces of sculpture 
and architectural decorations were discovered, and a number 
of fine rooms, in parts four stories high, were exposed. 

The house occupies an unusual position ; it is built partly 
in the valley at the foot of the cliff of the Quirinal, where its 
upper edge was skirted by the wall of Servius. Part of this 
wall had been removed and the upper stories of the house 
extended over the higher level of the hill, so that the third 
floor of the part of the house which stood in the valley was 
level with the ground floor on the top of the hill. Some of 
the existing walls are over 70 feet in height. The rooms on 
the higher level are mostly destroyed, though scattered 
lengths of wall show how wide the extent of the house once 
was. These walls are of concrete faced with mixed brick and 
opus rdkiilottun, and evidently belong to the first century A.D. 

At a little distance there were some immensely thick and 
lofty walls formed of cast concrete without any facing, dating 
probably from the second century a.b. The print of the 
boards and the upright timbers of the framing in which the 
fluid concrete was poured, were very clear and sharp. These 

i Laiiciani, Conitnt. Ji Front ino. 1S80, p. 224, 
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rock-like walls were blown up with gunpowder in 1884, and 
broken into lumps to use in the foundations of the new boule- 
vards, which are being built here. 

The same fate has attended the valuable remains of the 
wall of Servius near this site, except that it was much easier 
to demolish than the solid concrete walls of the Empire. The 
great blocks of tufa were removed one by one, and broken up 
to make the rubble walls of the new “jerry-built ” houses. 

•Still further devastations are being committed, and the whole 
aspect of this once lovely quarter of Rome is now completely 
changed. 

The valley which contained the Villa and Gardens of 
Sallust is now being rapidly filled up to a level with the top 
of the cliff, thus obliterating the contours of both the Quirinal 
and Pincian Hills on this side. This is only a part of a whole- 
sale scheme called the Piauu i-eytAiitijn', the object of which is, 
as much as possible to get rid of the hills and valleys of Rome, 
and lay out a new city resembling a Parisian suburb. 

That part of the House of Sallust which stands at the foot f,-, 
of the Quirinal cliff was till recently well preserved: see 
fig. 90. The central room is a large circular hall covered with 
a lofty dome, on to which other rooms open. This hull is a 
nobly designed room of good proportions, once lined with rich 
marble, and decorated with statues in semicircular niches. A 
wide and handsome staircase leads out of a square vaulted 
room which is separated from the circular hall by au ante- 
chamber. On the side towards the cliff' is an open court, 
with four or five stories of rooms on two sides of it. 

The cliff itself is masked by a brick-faced concrete wall ww.,.. 
with stepped offsets, set against it as a retaining wall to pre- 
vent the tufa rock crumbling away. Round three sides of 
this open court, at a great height from the ground, a project- 
ing gallery ran, supported by brick-faced arches resting on 
large travertine corbels, all decorated richly with stucco reliefs, 
in much the same way as the so-called “bridge” in Caligula's 
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Palace on the Palatine. A similar balcony-like gallery was 
continued round the upper part of the front of the circular 
hall. 

ie - From the last-mentioned court a staircase starts, planned 



Fig. 90. 

Part of Sallust’s Villa set against the cliff of the Quirinal. 

A. Lofty domed hall ; the dotted lines show the contour of the vault. 
PPL. Concrete gallery running round the outside of the main building, 
supported on corbels, about 40 feet above the ground. 

C. Fine vaulted room three stories high. 

DL. Retaining wall against the cliff. 

EE. Booms four or five stories high, some with wooden floors. 

m mg Stairs with marble steps and mosaic landings, leading to 
ie top of the house and the rooms on the higher level of the 
f 4 , tl ’ ^ ? alt tlle buiIdin S is still about 70 feet high. 

V. Another mail, le-hned staircase. 

m a curious winding way so as to occupy little space. It led 
from the lowest level up to one door after another till it 
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reached the top of the cliff, and thus to the rest of the house 
at the higher level. The steps and dado of the stairs are of 
marble, and the landings of simple mosaic patterns, while the 
upper part of the walls and the raking vault over the stairs 
are covered with paintings on stucco. The whole effect of 
this lofty house is very stately, and many most interesting 
details are well preserved. 

The upper floors were in some cases of concrete : others 
had wooden joists supported on rows of travertine corbels. 
Examples still exist here of concrete floors formed without any 
curve or arch, but simply flat slabs about a foot thick, treated 
exactly as if the concrete were a solid piece of stone, like that 
in the Hume of the J'lstoh, shown in vol. i. p. 308. 

The facing of the concrete walls in this lower part of the 
house is of brick only, no a/ui* relkuhituni is used as it is in the 
stories above the top of the hill. This brickwork is very neat 
and regular, with hard well-burnt red bricks ljr to 1^ inch 
thick and 12 inches long, with joints \ to § inch thick. This 
facing is studded with marble plugs and metal nails to form 
the key for the cement. 

Part of the wall of the open court is covered with the usual 
fine hard stucco made of pounded marble (the aieuuntvm nwr- 
inui’citin of Vitruvius) with a highly polished surface, which 
once must have looked almost exactly like real marble, and 
was nearly as hard and durable. In order to increase the 
imitative effect the stucco was divided by a series of sunk 
lines into sham blocks of marble with draughted edges, such 
as were often cut in real marble to make the blocks seem 
smaller than they really were, and so increase the apparent 
size of the building; see vol. ii. p. 12. In spite of its 
deeply sunk position the house appears to have been kept 
perfectly dry by the massive retaining wall against the cliff, 
and by a complicated system of large donene which run under 
the lowest floor of the building. 

Siq,p<isetl Cii-eu ? of Sail mt. The form of part of the valley 
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(now almost filled up) in which the house stands seems to 
indicate that a circus existed in it. This also appears 
probable from the discovery, in the supposed site of this 
Circus of Sallust,” of the obelisk which now stands at the 
top of the Trinita de’ Monti stairs ; obelisks being very com- 
monly set on the spiitac of the Cirti of Kome. 

The Partial*, a thousand yards long, in which Aurelianus 
is said to have been in the habit of riding, and which is men- 
tioned as being part of the estate of Sallust, very probably 
was round the circus ; Yopisc. A urel. 49. The statement 
(Livy, xxx. 38) that it was once proposed to hold the games 
in honour of Apollo by the Temple of Venus Erycina, which 
stood in these gardens, has been supposed to indicate that a 
circus existed here in the time of Livy, who died in 17 a.d. 

The name of this estate, which it retained for more than 
three centuries after it had become Imperial property, was the 
Ganievs of Sallust ( Haiti Solhisfiani) ; though the actual house, 
built by the historian at the end of the reign of Julius Caesar, 
probably disappeared very soon under the Imperial additions 
and reconstructions. Xothing is now visible which appears to 
be earlier than the Christian era. 1 

The Temple of Venus Erycinu,' which was built by the 
Duumvir L. Porcius Licinus in the year 181 B.C. (Livy, xl. 34), 
stood within the limits of what was afterwards the Hurti Sal- 
In-'tiuni, close outside the Servian Porta Callinu. Ovid (iW. 
iv. 871) speaks of this temple as Cullinue pnuiuM portae see 
also Gruter, I use rip. xxxix. 4, and cii. 1, and Livy, xxx. 38. 
This shows that these beautiful gardens must have extended 
beyond the modern Via Yenti Settembre, and the Ministero 
delle Finalize, under which was the site of the Colline gate. 

1 This description was written in 1SS4, when these most interesting 
remains were still untouched by the devastating hand of the speculating 
1 milder. 

J So called from the early Phoenician sanctuary of the Oriental Aphro- 
dite on the Acropolis of Eras in the noith of Sicily. 
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Some enormously massive concrete foundations, which the 
Comm. Lanciani thought were the substructions of the Temple' 
of V enus Eryeina, were exposed during the construction of the 
Ministero delle Finance and then destroyed. The Comm. 
Lanciani has also suggested that a very magnificent oval or 
circular structure which was discovered at this place in the 
sixteenth century was the Tan pin of 1'utia Eriittn" itself. 
Flaminio Yacca, writing in 1391, 1 describes the building as a 
richly decorated oval hall surrounded with a peristyle of 
Corinthian columns, monoliths of Xumidian i/t"U", 12 feet long. 
This chamber had four entrances with descending marble steps, 
and by each doorway were two columns of translucent ala- 
baster. It had rich marble pavements, and beneath was a 
large clwuv. The ijinllo columns were cut up and partly used 
to make the altar-rails for the Church of S. Pietro in Mon- 
torio ; the alabaster columns have disappeared. 

What has been supposed to be part of the marble throne 
of the ailfub statue of Venus Eryeina was discovered in these 
gardens in 1887. The reliefs on this curiously shaped block 
of Parian marble are of great beauty and purely Hellenic 
style, treated with a certain amount of archaistic severity, 
except in the case of a realistically treated nude seated figure 
of a girl musician on one of the sides; see Bali Cmnni. Arch. 
Jinn. Bum. vol. xv. pi. xv. and xvi. The head of the 
ailtus statue of Venus is thought to exist among the sculpture 
in the Palazzo Ludovisi. 

Xot far from the Temple if Vuuk Efijdim, on the out- 
side of the Pud" Cnllimi, was the Cnmpu •. SnhrutiH with a 
mound of earth (mj'ji r) containing the subterranean tomb- 
chamber in which Vestals who had broken their vow of chastity 
were buried alive in the presence of the Pontifex Maximus ; 
see Dionys. ii. 67, and iii. 67 : Livy, viii. 15 ; and Plutarch, 

A ii/u", 10. 

1 See ytcnionc d.t Flaminio Vatt", j>p. 21 to 2d, in Xardini. Font. Ant. 
ed. Xil.iby, vol. iv. 
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During the construction of the foundations of the hideous 
new streets which now occupy the site of the beautiful Ludo- 
visi Gardens an inscription was found which is of interest 
from the way in which it distinguishes between the words 
'It* and fiiiiphiii) ; ( vao $) being used for the actual 

shrine or cello of the deity, while ti /opium (lepov) includes 
the whole enclosed area round the temple. 1 

xvmint • doji • avg 

T • MARIUS • l’ROC'ESSA'S 
SIGNVM • DEI • SILVAN I 
[two lines cut out] 

AEDE3I • IPSIVS • MAR 
MOEATAM • A • SOLO • S\ 

A • PECVNIA • FECIT • EX 
TEMPLVM • MARMORIS 
STRAVIT • IDEMp • DEDIf 

River-side Horses 

During the removal of a great piece of the right bank of 
the Tiber in preparation for the new embankment, several fine 
piiiate houses \\ ere found, facing close on to the river. These 
Mere richly decorated in the usual Roman way with marble 
columns and wall-linings over the brick-faced walls of concrete, 
and had many fine mosaic pavements. Some of the rooms, 
especially those in a house in that part of the Villa Farnesina 
Gardens which has been cut away, were magnificently decor- 
ated with paintings and stucco reliefs, probably the finest 
that hai e yet been found in any Roman house, and evidently 
dating from the early part of the first century A.D. In 
many cases not only the walls but also the barrel vaults of the 

1 See BalL A ‘ A ‘- WS7, p. 223. Sc also in tl.e LcxC'oVerju 

Aesculojiii (Cur. Ia. Zat. vi. 10234; the same distinction is made in tin- 
phrase oeJes Livi Till ia Umplu Dinrom. 
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rooms were completely covered with reliefs in mniicntinn 
iiwrifiorciini. 


The wall-paintings were executed by the same methods as 
those of Pompeii and the house on the Palatine (see vol. i. p. 
97), 1 but a few were of unusual style, simpler in treatment 
than the common Eoman types, and of a much more refined 
and truly decorative style, almost pure Greek in design, and 
having much resemblance to the beautiful though sketchy 
paintings on the white funeral vases (hciithi), so many of which 
have been found in the tombs of Attica and Euboea, dating 
mostly from the first half of the fourth century B.c. 

In these the painting is kept very flat, the design being 
mostly expressed by firm painted outlines, as on most Greek 
vases. One very beautiful figure, thoroughly Greek in style, 
represents a young lady clad in a AA with very graceful and 
simple folds, and with a veil over her head : she is seated, and 
pours perfume from a small unjhAln .? into an nlohiiAm; see 
fig. 91. 

One of the paintings in this villa in the Farnesina Gardens 
which was discovered and then destroyed was signed by its 
artist with the Greek name Sthvh*. 

A very fine collection of these wall - paintings is now 
preserved in the Museo delle Terme. Some of the small 
panels, about six inches square, have figure subjects painted 
with wonderful delicacy and minuteness, almost equal to that 
of a mediaeval illuminated MS. Others, rather larger in 
Seale, which recall the style of the Attic knjtht , are painted 
on a white ground with pale, delicate tints of yellow, blue, 
and violet. In these much of the design is done with lines, 
rather than with broad touches of pigment, and not only the 
design but even the technique is thoroughly Greek in style. 

Stucco relief ?. Some of the stucco reliefs with figure sub- 
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1 The painting of Argus, Hermes, and Io. in tlie “House of Li\ia. 
though probably by a Check .mist, belongs to that debased form of Greek 
art which passes for Roman. 
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jects, which are arranged in panels with moulded framing and 
scroll foliage round them, are of extraordinary beauty, both 
for modelling and composition, in some respects even finer 



than the wonderful tomb on the Via Latina, which has reliefs 
of subjects front Homer’s Hind ; see vol. ii. p. 265. 

Those in the house by the Tiber are of earlier date — early 
in the first century a.d., and are modelled with marvellous 
spirit and refined taste, executed rapidly by the artist in the 
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quick-setting wet stucco, made of marble dust and fjijpuun, 1 
which he applied in lumps on to the already hard ground of 
the panel ; then, quickly, before the stucco had time to harden, 
he moulded the figures into shape with his fingers and thumb, 
assisted by a few simple wooden tools. 

The decision and rapid skill with which every touch on the 
wet stucco was applied are most admirable, and the result is 
that an amount of vigour and life appears in these hastily 
executed reliefs such as it would have been impossible quite 
to equal by the slow process of chiselling a hard substance. 
Apparently the only guide which the sculptor had to help him 
was a mere sketch in outline, incised before beginning on the 
fiat surface of the panel. It would he difficult to find any 
other examples equal to these in the perfection of combined 
training of hand and eye. 

Many of the scenes represented are Dionysiac — fauns 
playing on the double pipes, nymphs with timbrels and other 
musical instruments, sportive genii bearing the th'/mi* or 
hunches of grapes, and Silenus reeling under the influence of 
wine. 

Some figures of winged Victories are marvels of delicate 
grace in their pose, lightly poised on their large wings, with 
the flowing curves of their drapery gently floating behind them 
to indicate their forward movement. These especially are of 
pure Hellenic style, and resemble the beautiful rm /••><■ on a 
Syracusan tetradrachm of Agathocles, about 308 B.c., which 
has a standing figure of Victory fixing armour to a trophy. 

Some draped figures of Bacchanals are remarkable for their 
dignity of movement and for their simply designed drapery, 
slightly indicating the form beneath. The modelling of the 
nude, especially in some of the faun-musicians, shows very 
complete knowledge of the human form : the play of the 
muscles under the supple skin is rendered with perfect taste, 

1 See above, vol. i. p. 75, and Yiti. vii. 3. 3. Pliny. Hast. Xut. -\xxv. 
1£3, mentions tlie use of gypsum l»y Greek sculptor*. 
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quite free from the anatomical exaggerations of the late 
Athenian school. The sculptors of these reliefs probably 
aimed at no originality, but had the good taste to select the 
most excellent models from among the countless works of 
Greek art of all periods with which Eome was then crowded 
to an almost inconceivable degree. 

The reliefs are arranged in panels of various shapes and 
sizes, each being framed in a delicate moulding ornamented 
with the egg and dart enrichment. These mouldings are not 
modelled by hand, but are impressed from stamps or moulds 
in long lengths, and the junctions are afterwards completed 
with a modelling tool. 

As appears to have been always the case, these exquisite 
reliefs are tinted with colour to increase their decorative effect : 
in some cases very slightly, the figures themselves being left 
white and merely the ground of the panel coloured. The 
enriched mouldings which formed frames round the panel 
subjects were more freely coloured, and in many places gold 
was introduced, especially among the egg and dart enrich- 
ments, of which the Romans were specially fond. 

Though the houses which were so sumptuously decorated 
have been completely destroyed by the widening of the river, 
some of the paintings and reliefs were cut off the walls and 
have been preserved, though in a sadly damaged condition. 
They are now in the museum which has been formed in the 
Monastery of S. Maria degli Angeli, in part of Diocletian’s 
Baths. Apart from this they have suffered greatly by re- 
moval, as a great part of their beauty depended on their perfect 
adaptation to their architectural surroundings and the unity 
of the whole wall design of which each picture or relief formed 
an essential part ; they are illustrated in Mon. In 4. Arch. Horn. 
Snjjjl 1891, pi. 32 to 36. 

For a description of the houses found in the Farnesina 
Gardens see Lanciani, Xof. I. Scan, 1880, p. 138 any. 

In addition to the wall-reliefs of this kind modelled by 
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hand in soft stucco, the Roman houses and temples were very 
largely decorated with reliefs in plaster or clay (terra cotta) 
made by casting or pressing in moulds ; these were called iypi 
or yit/illa. 

Cicero (ad Att. i. 10) writes, Pnoterea typos till mtiudo, 
juo.-i in tcctorij (in the wall plaster) utrivli passim include re} 
Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxv. 151) thus describes the process of 
making tcrra-coita reliefs, inprena unjilla typum fecit et cum 
ceteris fdilihvs indurutum iyni proposiiit. Other architectural 
decorations, made by pressing soft clay into moulds, Pliny 
(ib. 152) calls prodypa, atypu, and plastae. 

Even statues in the round were often made of cast i/upsum, 
exactly like modern plaster casts, and were then decorated by 
colouring, just as if they had been marble statues ; see Pliny, 
Hist. Nut. xxxv. 153. 

Portrait casts in plaster, either from life or from the dead 
face, were also made; see Pliny, Hid. Nat. xxxv. 153. The 
Central Museum in Athens possesses a very striking cast 
from the face of a young man which was found in a tomb of 
the Boman period in the Outer Cerameicus. It appears to 
have been taken after death. 

As in modern times, plaster casts, from the original clay 
model or proplasma, were used by sculptors to work from ; see 
Pliny, Hist. Xat. xxxv. 153-157. 

Other Houses. 

In 1884, near the Porta S. Lorenzo, timing the excava- 
tions made for the construction of the new road and gateway 
in the Aurelian wall, which is now cut by the side of the ancient 
gateway of Augustus’ time (Porta San Lorenzo), extensive 
remains were exposed of a long street of houses, against the 
back of which the wall of Aurelian had been built. 

1 An interesting example of plaster portrait reliefs of famous authors 
Used to decorate a Roman library is described below at p. 254. 
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Some of these houses ■were faced with neat opus reticnhdnm 
of the first century B.c. ; others, which had the finest and 
most closely jointed brick facings, dated from the first century 
of the Empire ; they were richly decorated with marbles and 
mosaic. Many of these houses had been built against the 
piers of the aqueduct which conducted th e Aquae Julia, Tqniht, 
and Marcia, one arch of which, rebuilt by Augustus, forms 
the Porta S. Lorenzo ; see vol. ii. p. 340. 

A number of the piers of this aqueduct, built of massive 
blocks of tufa and peperino, existed at this place as high as 
the springing of the arches, and had evidently been partly 
hidden by this long row of houses. The whole of these in- 
teresting remains and the piers of the aqueduct have been 
destroyed since 1S84. 

In June of 1884 a fine house of the end of the first 
century A.D., with walls covered with painted decoration, was 
discovered in digging foundations on the slope of the Quirinal 
near the C'olonna Gardens, and shared the fate of countless 
other fine buildings that have been found during the recent 
laying out of new lines of boulevards. 

In December 1883 remains of an interesting Roman house 
were exposed while digging foundations in the modern Via 
dello Statute. 1 One of the rooms afforded a good typical 
example of the usual Roman way of fitting up and decorat- 
ing a library. The lower part of the wall, to a height of 
about 3 feet 6 inches, was quite plain, because against it was 
fitted a series of cupboards (annvriu) to hold the manuscript 
books. 

Above the onnonu the wall was decorated with panels 
divided, at intervals of 5 feet, by shallow fluted pilasters 
supporting a frieze, and in each space there had been a 
medallion relief 2 feet in diameter, with the bust of an author, 
all worked in fine hard stucco. 

The names of the authors represented were inscribed on 
1 See Laiieiani, Ancient Home. p. 191. 
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the frames of the bust. On the best preserved of the medallions 
was the name A polo \T vs (sir) thy axe vs. As the Comm. 
Lanciani points out, the ancient arrangement of libraries still 
survives in the large room of the Vatican library, 'where all 
the books are hidden in a series of low presses. 


Barracks op the Vigiles. 


The Roman Thjilcs in Imperial times 1 were a very large 
and important body, under military discipline, who performed 
the various duties of police, firemen, and lamplighters. After 
a serious fire in 6 B.C. Augustus increased their number; see 
Suet. Aug. 30. The Vigil?.* were divided then into seven 
Cohorts, each commanded by three officers of rank, a Praefect, 
a Sub -Praefect, and a Tribune, with seven Centurions as 
subordinates. The full strength of a Cohort in the time of 
Caracalla appears to have been about 1000 men, including a 
considerable proportion of horsemen. These seven Cohorts 
had seven stutinncs or headquarters, and in addition fourteen 
smaller barracks ( e.mihituriu ), one in each la-gin of the city ; some 
of these barracks have been recently discovered in Rome. 

The Pivejntu* Vijilutn acted as a Metropolitan Magistrate, 
inquired into the causes of any fires that occurred, and had a 
certain control over the supply of water in Rome. 

Those of the Vigiles who acted as firemen were commonly 
called Spoilt' ili, possibly from the fund spodn or ropes of 
esparto grass which formed an important part of their equip- 
ment ; see Cato, De lie Hus. xi. These ropes with hooks at 
the end were of use in pulling down the woodwork of burning 
houses. The firemen also were provided with axes, saws, and 
pickaxes for the same purpose, with ladders and with buckets 
to carry water. 
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1 Under tile Republic three magistrates tailed Trivwiin noetumi were 
responsible for tile safety and order of the streets at night, and also were 
in command of a body of an: l pvlUct who acted as firemen. 
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Some of these firemen were called Ayuarii and Siponurii, 
the .siphon being a kind of force-pump. 1 

Others of the Viyiles who had charge of the lighting of the 
city were called Sebuc'wrii (cf. minim, selaeem). From the time 
of Caracalla, who did much (c. 210 to 215 a.d.) to enlarge and 
organise the body of Jlyile.% the streets of Rome appear to 
have been lighted with torches which were set in sockets fixed 
obliquely to the walls. 

Examples of these torches which have been found in some 
of the excubituria are of bronze, 4 feet long, formed hollow to 
hold sponges soaked in naphtha (see Pliny, Hid. Xat. xxxv. 
179) or some combustible resinous substance ; the pierced top 
where the flame issued forth is shaped like a fir cone. 

In earlier times the streets of Rome do not appear to have 
been lighted at all ; torches or lanterns were earned by 
passengers or by their slaves 2 (fern pruelueeates and latcmarii) ; 
see Suet. Aiuj. 29, and Cic. Ids. 9, 20. 

The great Thermal : were not lighted at night till the time 
of Severus Alexander, nearly twenty years after Caracalla had 
provided for the streetdighting of Rome. 

Five btutioiies of the Viyiles have been discovered in the 
following places — (Cohort I.) at the foot of the Quirinal near 
the 4 ia Dataria ; (Cohort II.) on the Esquiline near the 
Temple of Minerva Medka (so called) ; (Cohort III.) near the 
1 her mut of Diocletian ; see Bull. Com. Arch. Bom. 1S73 ; 

1 Xot only ordinary lifting pumps but force-pumps weie known to the 
Romans. One form ol tile latter, which would be useful in throwing up 
a stream of water on conflagrations, is described by Vitruvius (x. 7) 
under the name ot Jludiinu Ctisihca. It was invented by Ctesibius in the 
reign ot Ptolemy V II. (170-117 n.c.J, and is described in an extant work by 
his pupil Hiero of Alexandria. The sijihoii used by firemen is mentioned 
by Pliny the younger, E/‘is. to Trajan, x. 33 (43). 

One of the paintings in the central room of the “ House of Li via ” 
on the Palatine shows a lady i -suing from her house at night attended by 
a slave-girl : they carry a lantern and a torch ; cf. Suet. J. Censor, 37. 
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(Cohort I Y.) on. the Aventine near the Church of S. Saha; 
(Cohort V.) on the Caelian Hill in the gardens of the Villa 
Mattei, now Villa Hoffman. The datio of the sixth Cohort 
was probably near the Furuw UnuHuiutn, and the seventh in 
the Transtiberine part of the city. 

The stntiones appear to have been buildings of great 
splendour, with marble halls, mosaic pavements, columns of 
richly coloured marbles and porphyry, and many statues and 
other works of art. The iiutio of the first Cohort, which was 
also the central depot of the whole body of J'vtilcs and the 
office of the P rue fed as, was discovered in 161-f under the 
Palazzo Muti-Savorelli (now the Palazza Balestra) and the 
Convent of S. Marcello at the northern end of the Piazza dei 
SS. Apostoli. 

A contemporary^ writer describes it as a building of 
unusual magnificence, with marble profusely used throughout, 
and decorated with fine wall-paintings and numerous statues 
of emperors, deities, and the Genii of the Vijiles. 

The fourteen e.cculiitoria or subsidiary barracks, though less 
magnificent than the seven dativnes, seem to have been large 
and handsome buildings. 

The most perfect that now exists is one of the two 
ejxulituna of the seventh Cohort, whose district was the Trans- 
tiberine cjuarter of Borne. 

It was discovered a few years ago near the Church of 
S. Crisogono in Trastevere. 1 It is a fine house of the second 
century A.D., with a large open court or Atrium paved with 
mosaic, round which a number of rooms were arranged two or 
three stories high -. some of these were handsomely decorated 
with marble wall-linings. On one side a porch projects into 
the Atrium, of the usual brick-faced concrete, with rich 
decorations in moulded terra cotta ; this entrance has an 

1 Tile entrance is by a doorway in the middle of the little court called 
Contrada ilonte di Fiore. A long flight of modern stairs leads down to 
the ancient ground level. 
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archway between two Corinthian pilasters which carry an 
entablature and pediment. The Corinthian capitals and all 
the mouldings are of terra cotta, very similar in style to those 
of the Arnphitheatnnn Cast re use, and like them were once 
decorated with brilliant colours, with which the various 
members of the mouldings were picked out. Within the 
projecting porch there is a graceful little chapel ( hnv.riiun ) with 
stuccoed walls richly decorated with painting. 

One room at some distance from the Atrium contains a 
large marble-lined plunge-bath. At the end of the room is an 
apse, in which is a small recess containing a marble statue. 
This bath-room is exceptionally interesting from the good 
preservation of the thin marble slabs with which the walls 
are lined. Bands and panels of various- coloured marble are 
framed and separated by thin slips of marble with a rounded 
edge built in sideways, thus forming a simple projecting 
“bead moulding.” A considerable part of this emtbitoriunt 
still remains unexcavated. The ground floor is about 25 feet 
below the modern level of the street. 

Some inscriptions scratched on the walls are of special 
interest for their record of the milites seladarii, and of the 
Genius cxcuhitorii, to whom the little chapel appears to have been 
dedicated. Two of them are as follow's ; the first is dated by 
the names of the Consuls 227 a.d. 

OCTAVIVS - FELIX • MIL ■ COH ■ VII 
VIGI ■ SEVERIANES - T • MAX1MI 
SEBACIARIA ■ FECI • ALBINO • II 
MAXIMO • COS • MES ■ OCTOBR 
FE[/i«7er] 

T • MAXIMI • YETTI • F 
LOREXTINI 
SEBACIARIA 
FECI • MEXSE 
IVN'IO • GKATASA 0 
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A • GEX1° • ESCVBITOM 

ET ■ COEMAXIPYL 

IS • SVIS • IX • PEKPETVO 

Another of these scratched inscriptions runs thus — 

COH • VII • VIG • GORDIAXI • D • X 
MARCELIAXI • EGRILII • RVFIXIAXI 
SYBACIARLAM ■ TVTA • FECIT 
OLEV • CVR • AYRELIYM • AGRIPIXVM ■ OPTIOXE 
SEBACIA 
LVCIXIV1I 
LVCERXAS 
AD • PORTA[ll] 

AD • POMPAS 

Many of them give names with the title Sebuciarius ; e.g. Sibneiani 

and 

S ■ IVLI ' AEMILIAX VS ' SEBACIARIVS ' CEXTVRIA ' EQVES ’ FACTVS. Emituliani. 
Others mention an officer called Emituliarius, the meaning of 
which is unknown; see Bull. Com. Arch. 1886, p. 251, and 
1887, p. 77 ; and a monograph by C. Xocella, Le iscrr.ioni 
graffito neU' escalitoriu della FII" L " Coortedd Vigill, Rome, 1887. 

Further information about the Figiles is given in an 
interesting paper by the Rev. Dr. Hirst, Arch. Jour. xli. p. 155 ; 
see Visconti, Cuortc vii. dd Vigil i, 1867 ; De Rossi, Figili, in the 
Ann. Inst, for 1858; Henzen, ib. 1869 and 1874; and Bull. Com. 

Arch. Ilom. 1886, p. 251. 

Barracks of the Equites Singulares. In 1886, in the Via Eqvites 
Tasso near the Lateran Basilica, extensive remains were dis- Sl ' vjaans ' 
covered of the very magnificent barracks of the Equites 
Singulares, one of the most honoured divisions of the Roman 
army. Part of this building, which was constructed of concrete 
faced with oqms reticulatum , consisted of a great hall, over 90 
feet long, in which were found no less than forty -three Furty-three 

. r r i • • iabcriptnms. 

inscribed bases of statues of various deities. 

Most of the inscriptions of this large and interesting series 
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record the dedication of statues as thank-offerings from veterans 
who had been honourably discharged after faithful service, 
missi lioneda misdone ; see Lanciani in Xolt:. d. Scad, 1886, pp. 
12 to 22. 

The Equites Singulares were a special body of horse-guards 
attached to the person of the Emperor; see Henzen in Ana. 
Inst. 1850, pp. 5 to 53, and 1885, pp. 235 to 291. 

The Horrea of Rome. 

Among the most extensive buildings of ancient Rome were 
the great magazines or storehouses (horrea and emjooria) 
in which food and merchandise of all kinds were stored in 
enormous quantities; see Livy, xxxv. 10 and xli. 27 and 32. 

One of the chief of these, the Horrea Golhes 1 * et Anidana, 
occupied an immense area at the foot of the Aventine Hill, 
near the principal landing-quay of the Tiber, and reaching as 
far as Monte Testacdo. It consisted of a great series of open 
courts surrounded by chambers two stories high for storage of 
provisions and foreign imports of all sorts. One of its brick- 
faced arches still exists, close under the Chui'ch of S. Sabina, 
spanning the road which leads along the Marmorntum . 3 The 
Horrea Guiles is mentioned in Begin xm. of the Catalogues, 
together with thirty-five other storehouses in the same Begin. 
Its name was derived from Sulpicius Galba, on whose property 
this enormous State magazine was built. 

The Comm. Lanciani excavated part of the Horrea Guiles, 
and found various store-chambers containing, among other 

1 Ga Hues, Galbes, Galbae are various forms of the genitive used in 
inscriptions from tlie first century b. c. The adjectival forms Horrea 

Gulbana and Galbictna are also used. 

This arch has recently been destroyed, together with many other 
portions of the horrea, during the widening of the road and the construc- 
tion of a new quarter of barrack-like houses near Monte Testaccio and the 
river-side. 
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things, stores of lentils, of fine sand for sawing marble, 
numbers of amphorae, and a great mass of elephants’ tusks, 
containing no less than 675 cubic feet of ivory ; see Lanciani, 
Anc. Home, p. 250. 

These public magazines were of much importance as part 
of the great Roman system for feeding the population of 
Rome, which has been estimated at about two millions during 
the most populous period of the city. A whole fleet of ships 
were constantly bringing corn and other provisions from the 
ports of Africa, Spain, Sicily, and other corn-growing countries, 
so that immense depots were needed for the storage of their 
cargoes. 

In 1885, outside the Porta Snlaria, an interesting inscription 
was found with a large portion of the bx Horreorum Caesuris, of 
the time of Hadrian; see Bull. Cum. Arch. 18S5, p. 110. 

In the sixteenth century extensive and lofty remains of the 
Honrn Gulhae still existed. They are shown in Du Perac’s 
bestkfj, pi. 23, extending for a great distance between the 
Tiber and the foot of the Aventine Hill. 

In 1886 the tomb of the owner of the site of the Horrea 
was found. It is a simple rectangular monument of tufa, 
resting on a podium of peperino. Its inscription is, SEit 
SVLPICIVS • SER • F • GALBA • COS • PEB« • QVADR uli • XXX. 
Sergius Galba, the father of the occupant of this tomb, was 
Consul in 108 B.c. 

The Horrea Guiles was only one of an enormous group of 
Horrea, Emporia , corn-mills, and bakers’ shops which extended 
for about a mile along the bank of the Tiber. 1 2 Among them 
stood the St alio Aunmine- Urhis Humor, which was the central 

1 See Cor. In. Lett. via. 8480, Mob is propter a a a o a a m publicam a edrribus 
last it ut us, ref or motets et iastrn niento pistorio exomatus, ad annonae pvbhxac 
coctionem pistoribas trod id it. 

2 Aniiona, the year’s produce of corn, was personified on many Roman 
coins as a draped female holding a coraucopiae, and with a mod' us or 
wheat-measure at her feet. 
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administrative office for the distribution of food ; see De 
Eossi, Ann. Inst. 1885. 

Enormous quantities of corn were stored in the Homo, of 
Home ; according to Spartianus, Sept. Sir. 8 and 23, sufficient 
corn to last for seven years was kept in store by Septimius 
Severus, reckoning the consumption at the rate of 75,000 
modii a day. The scholiast to Lucan, i. 319 (ed. of Weber, 
vol. iii. p. 64), records that 80,000 modii of corn were 
consumed daily in the city. A large fraction of the people of 
Borne received a free supply of corn from the State ; Julius 
Caesar reduced the number of people on the free list from 
320,000 to 150,000; J. Caes. Bell Cir. iii. 42. 

Different Horrca were provided to hold the various kinds 
of goods, such as the Horrm conilehiriii, rhininrin, 1 pipcivtario, for 
candles, paper, and spices, and many others. In the time of 
Constantine there were no less than 290 public Humu in 
Rome. See G, Gatti in the Bull. Id. Arch. Germ. vol. i. 
1880, p. 65 aeq. ; Preller, llcgioucn, p. 101 seq. ; Jordan, 
Toporjr. ii. p. 67 ; and For. Ur. Horn. pp. 43 to 44, and PL 
xxi. 109. 

1 Paper (charta) made in Egypt from the p"pyrus which grew in the 
Delta was a very important article of import. It was the substance 
chiefly used by the Romans for books and manuscripts of all kinds ; see 
Pliny, Hist. t\at. xiii. 74 seq. Under the Empire paper manufactories 
were also established in Rome and other places in Italy ; see Middleton, 
Illuniincited Mcuutscriqiis, Cambridge, 1S92, page 24. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

TOMBS AND HONORARY MONUMENTS. 

As was the case with the Etruscans, the Romans sometimes 
burnt their dead, and sometimes buried them unburnt. It is 
common to hncl in the same Roman tomb-chamber examples 
of both methods. On the whole, burning was the most 
common; but some families, such as the Gens Cornelia, ad- 
hered to the other custom, at least for the greater part of the 
Republican period. Sulla the dictator is recorded to have 
been the first member of the Cornelian family whose body 
was burnt; see Cic. Do Leg. ii. 22; and Pliny, Hist. Hat. 
vii. 1S7. 

The bodies of the emperors and their consorts during the 
first three centuries of the Empire were usually burnt on very 
magnificent pyres, from which an eagle was set free as the 
flames kindled, and by its upward flight symbolised the escaping 
soul of the dead emperor or empress ; see Herodian. iv. 2. 
This scene is represented on many coins, with the legend 
CONSECRATio, and was usually followed by the deification of 
the dead person. 

On the pedestal of the column of Antoninus Pius in the 
Giardino della pigna in the Vatican, a relief represents the 
emperor and his wife Faustina borne heavenwards by a Genius 
with spreading wings ; on each side an eagle is flying upwards. 
Allegorical figures of Rome and the Campus Martius point 
out the scene of the funeral rites; see vol. ii. p. 311. 

According to the law of the XII. Tables, which mentions 
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botli burning and whole interment, burial within the walls of 
Borne was strictly prohibited, except in the case of the Vestal 
Virgins, and was only permitted by the Senate in a few rare 
cases as a special honour. This honour was granted to P. 
Valerius Publicola, whose modesty in moving his residence 
to a humble position was highly appreciated ; Plutarch, Public., 
and Cic. I)e Lea. ii. 23 ; see vol. i. p. 220. 

The tombs of Borne were arranged in various ways ; one 
was to have extensive Columbaria or Catacombs, which were 
sometimes the property of one wealthy Genu. Under the 
Empire such lulumboria occasionally belonged to a sort of 
company, which sold chambers or recesses to any buyers. 
Others belonged to sdinlae or funeral guilds, whose constitution 
somewhat resembled that of the mediaeval religious and social 
guilds. 1 These burial chambers were either wholly excavated 
below the ground, or in the side of a hill, or were partly built 
above ground, with rows of niches like pigeon-holes all over 
the walls, whence came the name columbarium (dove-cot). 
Each of the niches contained a vase (olio) with the ashes of one 
person. 

During the time of the Empire it appears to have been 
frequently the custom for the members of wealthy families to 
be buried unburnt in sarcophagi, while their slaves and freed- 
men were burnt, and their ashes set in niches in the walls of 
the large chambers in which the sarcophagi stood. 2 

One of the commonest forms of tomb was an isolated 
monument set by the side of one of the roads which radiate 

1 An interesting account of these scholac is given hy Prof. Baldwin 
Brown in his hook entitled From tSekola to Cathedral, 1SS6. 

In many cases the cinerary urns were not set in niches, but on long 
shelves, moulded like a cornice, raised 7 or 8 feet above the floor ; or 
sometimes with several tiers of shelves one above another. This was the 
arrangement in the tomb of the Paucratii on tile Via Latina, the vault of 
which is decorated in the most magnificent \\ ay with stucco reliefs and 
painting, as is described below. 
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from Rome. The line of the ancient roads, and consequently 
the position of the gates in the Servian wall, has in many 
cases been established by the discovery of the long line of 
tombs which bordered the road, commencing immediately out- 
side the gate. 

Many of these road-side tombs, such as some of those which 
still exist in the Tin Latino , are built in the form of chapels 
or aedkulne above the ground, with one or more mortuary 
chambers beneath containing sarcophagi or niches for cinerary 
urns. Some chambers have both. 

The chief of those on the Via Latina are of concrete neatly 
faced with brick and then decorated either with marble veneer 
or with fine stucco. The capitals of the pilasters and the 
richly decorated cornices are frequently modelled in terra 
cotta with great delicacy and spirit. 

They are in the form of a small temple, either with no 
columns or else with merely a prostyle portico. These upper 
chambers, which contained statues of deities and portraits of 
the dead who were buried below, served as mortuary chapels 
in which the friends and relations met to celebrate the an- 
niversaries of the death of the occupants of the tomb 
below. Feasts were held on these memorial occasions, and 
offerings of food and flowers were made to the souls of the 
dead. 

The subterranean tomb-chamber is, in some cases, orna- 
mented in the most magnificent way with reliefs moulded in 
fine hard stucco {opus albarium), and then richly decorated with 
gold and colour. Some of the tombs on the Tin Latino have 
reliefs of the finest Graeco-Roman style, with Homeric and 
other purely Greek subjects treated with wonderful skill and 
good taste. 

No existing examples of Roman decorative art can surpass 
the best stucco work of this sort, such as that in the Tomb of 
the Piinendii, which is still remarkably well preserved. The 
whole of the vault and a deep frieze round the walls are richly 
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ornamented with reliefs of wonderful beauty, of almost pure 
Hellenic style, like those mentioned in vol. ii. p. 251. Most 
of these subject-reliefs are in low or mezzo-relievo , but there are 
also larger decorative figures of winged Victories, attached to 
the walls at the springing of the domical vault, which are 
almost completely modelled in the round. 

The colouring of this stucco work is excejrtionally well 
preserved. The principal reliefs are left white, but the 
subsidiary panels and enrichments round them are brilliant!}' 
coloured with blue, vermilion, chocolate, and other pigments, 
applied with much taste and producing a very rich and 
harmoniously beautiful effect. In the centre of this inner 
chamber there is a very large, but quite plain, marble 
sarcophagus, containing two skeletons. Olive containing ashes 
were placed on a shelf which runs all round the room at a 
height of about six feet from the floor. Above this tomb, at 
the ground level, there was the usual aedicuht, but that is now 
destroyed, and a modern .shed has been erected to protect 
the remains below. On the opposite side of the road there is 
another tomb with equally beautiful stucco reliefs on the 
barrel vault, but these are left the natural creamy white of 
the cue mention maanorcum. Both these tombs appear to date 
from the early part of the second century a.d. They are 
about 2J miles outside the Lateran Gate. 

In ancient times all the roads which radiated out from Rome 
seem to have been closely lined with tombs and monuments 
of various kinds, extending on some roads for many miles 
outside the city. 

The frontage on to the principal roads thus became of 
great value, and the monuments usually had at the end of 
their sepulchral inscription ( titulas sejmlcndis) a record of the 
exact frontage along the road, and the depth inwards toward 
the fields which belonged to the family -who owned the tomb. 
Examples occur still in situ on the Via Appia, the Via Latina, 
and other roads which radiate from Rome, usually in this 
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form — in • frox[te] ■ p[edes] • X • in • agr[vm] • p[edes] • XX; 
i.e. “10 feet frontage by 20 feet deep.” 

A sepulchral inscription of a typical kind, built into the 
walls of the narthex of S. Maria in Trastevere, records in a 
common formula that a freedman named Ambrosius lived for 
forty-five years and eleven days with his wife Cocceia, without 
one quarrel. 1 It concludes with the usual statement of the 
size of the plot of land, in ■ fronte • p[edes] • xvi • in • agro 
p • XXII. 

Some sepulchral inscriptions have other indications of the 
precise limits of the plot of land ; and in some cases they 
conclude with a threat of penalties to be inflicted if any one 
alienates or isolates the tomb. 

For example, an inscription on the tomb of Statilia Euhodia, 
which was found in 1890 in the Vigna Torlonia, ends by 
threatening a fine of twenty thousand sesterces (about £200) 
in these words — si • qvis • volet • manvs • inicere • sive • ven- 
ders • SIVE • ABALENARE • DABET • POENAE • NOMINE • AERARIO 
POPVLI ROMANI • IIS • XX • M. See Bull. Com. Arch. 1S90, p. 
335. 

The usual sepulchral system of measurement is quoted by 
Horace, Sat. i. viii. 12 — 

Millepedes in fronte, trecentos cippus in annua 
Hie dabat : lurales inonanicntv m ne supuntur. 

In the same passage Horace describes the squalid appear- 
ance of a cemetery on the Esquiline, outside the Agger if 
Sereins, in which paupers and uncared-for slaves were buried 
(without burning) in shallow graves, so that the ground was 
strewn with bleaching bones. 

This site, as Horace mentions, was afterwards laid out with 
beautiful gardens and a park by Maecenas, who built himself 
a villa on the line of the ancient agger ; see vol. ii. p. 239. 

1 A large proportion of Roman epitaphs of married people contain a 
similar statement as to absence of quarrels during tlieir wedded life. 
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The Tumi of the Gens Cornelia. 1 This is one of the 
most ancient of the Roman family burial - places which 
are now known to exist; it is excavated in the tufa rock 
at a point facing on to the Via Appiii, near the Thermae 
of Caracalla, and extends a considerable distance into the 
fork formed by the junction of the T la Latino with the T in 
Apjna. 

It was first opened in 1780, and in it were found a large 
number of slabs of pejterino, inscribed with the names and 
titles of many members of the Scipio family. 

Owing to the custom of interment without burning, which 
was kept up by the Cornelian Gens, the bodies were laid in 
lonili, rock-cut recesses, the side of each loculus being closed 
by a large slab of stone, on which the sepulchral inscription 
was cut, and the incised letters then coloured red. The 
“ Tomb of the Scipios ’’ consists of a number of narrow pass- 
ages cut in the tufa rock, winding about in various directions, 
and excavated at different times as more room was required. 
At the opening from the Via Appia into the tomb an entrance 
facade exists, built of massive blocks of peperino, with a plain 
semicircular arch, 5 feet in span, supporting a simple moulded 
architrave. 

The inscriptions (tituli sejjvlc rales), of which many exist 
dating from as early as the beginning of the third century B.C'., 
are among the most important extant examples of archaic 
Latin palaeography. The originals have been removed, and 
have mostly been placed in the Vatican ; their places are 
supplied by modern copies, many of which are blundered.' 2 
The form of some of the letters differs from that afterwards 
used, especially the L and R, which resemble the early Attic 

1 This is not, strictly speaking, a columbarium , as it contains large 
recesses for the corpses, not the small niches ( pillar ia ) like pigeon-holes 
which were used to hold ashes. 

- These inscriptions are published in Cor. In. Lot. i. p. 11 seq. \ and 
see Hommsen, Hist. Horn. Eng. trails, i. pp. 487-493. 
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Greek form of these characters. The forms 1 1 for F anil 1 1 
for E also occur. 

The most important discovery made was a large sarco- 
phagus, cut out of one block of peperino, and inscribed with 
the epitaph of Lucius Cornelius Seipio Barbatus, who was 
Consul in 298 B.C. (Livy, x. 12, 13), and was the great-grand- 
father of Seipio Afrieanus, who was elected Consul in 13d B.C. 
The sarcophagus (now in the Vatican) is decorated with a frieze, 
consisting of Doric or Tuscan triglyphs with rosettes in the 
metopes ; it has a simple cornice with large cymatitun and dentils. 
The inscription is incised and painted red on the lower plain part 
of the sarcophagus, which occupies the place of the architrave, 
below which there is a moulded plinth. The lid was cut out 
of another block, and is decorated with volutes at its angles. 
It was broken when the tomb was rifled in 1780, and about 
half of the lid is a modern restoration ; the rest of the 
sarcophagus is as perfectly preserved as if it were only a few 
years old. 

The inscription, in rude Saturnian verse, runs thus — 

CORNELIUS • LVCIVS • SCIPIO - BAKBATYS • GNAIYOD • PATRE 
| PROGNATVS • FORTIS • Yllt • SAPIEXSQYE — QYOIVS • FORMA 
VIRTVTEI • PARISVMA | FYIT — CONSOL • CENSOR • AIBILIS • QYEI 
PYIT • APVI> • VOS — TAYKASIA • CISAVNA j S AMNIO • CEFIT — 
SYBIGIT • OMXE • LOVCAXA - OPSIDESQYE • ABDOVCIT ; i.e. Cor- 
nelius Lucius Seipio Barbatus (the bearded), burn of his father 
Gnaecus, a brace uvm and a. wise ; whose farm teas fully equal to 
his worth, who was amnraj you as Consul, Censor, Aedile ; Taurusia, 
Cisauna he took from the Samnitis ; he subdued all Laconia, and 
carried away hostages. Many interesting archaisms occur in 
this inscription. 

When the sarcophagus was broken open the skeleton of 
Seipio in a good state of preservation was found in it, and on 
one of the fingers was a gold signet ring with an engraved 
gem, which Pius VI. gave to the French antiquary Dutens, 
from whom it passed into the possession of Lord Beverley, 
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and finally into the Collection of the Duke of Xorthumber- 
land. 1 The stone in this ring is a sard or carnelian, engraved with 
a standing figure of a winged Victory holding a palm-branch, 
a very common device on the engraved gems of the Re- 
publican period. 

Ennius. The poet Ennius was buried in this tomb, and his statue 
was placed in front of the entrance. The name of Ennius has 
been given, but without reason, to a youthful bust crowned 
with laurel, cut in peperino, which was found in the tomb, 
and is now placed on the sarcophagus of Scipio Barbatus. 

Late.- Other inscriptions were found over the graves of Lucius 

Cornelius Scipio, the son of Barbatus, who was Consul in 259 
B.C., when he seized Corsica and Sardinia after the defeat of 
the Carthaginian Hanno ; and those of two sons of Scipio 
Africauus, and his brother Scipio Asiaticus, with other mem- 
bers of the family. The great .Scipio Africanus, who died in 
185 B.C ., 2 was not buried among his ancestors, but near his 
villa at Liternum ; Seneca, Ep. 86. 

This very ancient burial-place continued in use under the 
Empire, and was continually enlarged. The roof of the 
passages and chambers, which are excavated in the soft tufa 
rock, are in various places supported by brick-faced concrete 
of the second century a.d. 

other Imperial Columbarium. Besides the Tomb of the Scipios, a 

columbaria. 1 

great part of the fork made by the lla Appia and the Tut 
Latina contains many other burial-places in the form of 
columbaria. Five of these are accessible, two can be entered 
from a door in the wall of the Vigna Codini, close by the 
Porta Latina, and others from the Appian Way. 

These columbaria are mostly excellent and well-preserved 
specimens of the methods of interment used under the Empire. 

1 This priceless ring is now at Alnwick Castle, among the other gems 
in the Northumberland Collection ; see Middleton, Engraved Gems of 
Classical Times , 1891, p. 47. 

- Or. according to Polybius, in 1S3 B.r. 
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Some of them were used for servants and officials in the 
household of the Emperors, such as the Imperial physicians 
( medicus ), accoucheurs ( ubstdrix ), musicians (unities), silver- 
smiths (onjeatanus), librarians (lilliofhmiriud), secretaries 
( scribne ), footmen (jicdisscqnns), jesters (Itwr), and a lady’s- 
maid (omatri.r). One of the servants was a dumb man, buffoon 
to Tiberius ( T . Cue* iris bmr), whom he amused by mimicking 
the gestures of legal advocates, as is recorded in his epitaph. 

The librarians are mentioned as being in charge of the 
library in the Port inis Oititriae, and in that of Apollo Pulutiuvs. 
In one case the ashes of a lapdog are placed in a niche with 
an inscription calling the dog “ the delight of its mistress.” 

These cohunl/nria are sunk in the tufa rock, and their walls 
lined with concrete faced with brick, or with opus ntimlatuui ; 
they are in some cases decorated with stucco reliefs or mosaic. 1 
The niches are arranged in many tiers reaching to the top of 
the lofty walls of the chambers : those for slaves are usually 
small semicircular recesses ( ollurw ), just large enough to hold 
a small earthenware pot (olio). 

Other recesses for officials of rank are frequently square 
niches about 2 feet wide, lined with marble or enriched 
stucco, and containing miniature marble sarcophagi or urns to 
hold the ashes, many of which are richly ornamented with 
sculptured reliefs. In some cases the riiuroria are cut into 
the form of small temples or aediculae, worked with the most 
minutely detailed ornaments and figures. 

A cinerary urn, now in the Museum of the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori on the Capitol (terra-cotta room), is of the most 
costly description : it is a plain circular vessel cut out of a 
block of the beautiful translucent Oriental alabaster, the much- 
valued uui/x of Pliny. This is enclosed in a leaden vessel, and 

1 The amount of splendid decorations lavished oil the sepulchral 
chambers of Rome is very remarkable. Most of them, such as the mag- 
nificent tombs on the Via Latina, can only have been lighted by lamps, 
and were probably but seldom seen. 
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the whole is protected by being set in a large earthenware jar 
or i/olinin. This precious cinerary urn must have been a foreign 
import. Similar ones frequently are found in tombs among the 
Greek Islands, and in Phoenicia and other Oriental countries. 

Large glass vases of graceful shape were often used to 
contain ashes, and these were usually enclosed in an outer jar 
of coarse pottery, or else in a lead box. 

In some cases there lias been one or more tiers of project- 
ing wooden galleries corbelled out from the face of the wall, 
so as to give access to the higher rows of niches. The main 
stairs leading clown to the tombs were of marble or frequently 
of large tiles, terjirfnc bqicihilex. 

In some of the earlier lioman tombs, which were sunk 
below the level of the ground, access was given in a very 
curious way. A number of clay cylinders were made on the 
wheel by a potter, just large enough to admit the body of a 
man, and these were piled one above another, reaching up to 
the surface of the ground, exactly like a large chimney ; foot- 
hold was given by a series of holes or sinkings in the sides of 
the cylinders, and the top was closed by a circular terra- 
cotta lid . 1 

One of these curious staircases, to descend which must 
have required almost the skill of a chimney -sweep, is preserved 
in the same room of the C'apitoline Museum as the alabaster 
urn ; on the lid is painted a name — Ei.o • c • • ■ AXTOXio.s — - 
in archaic Latin characters, apparently dating from the third 
or second century B.c. 

The same method of forming shafts for access to under- 
ground tombs with cylinders of pottery is of common occur- 
rence in Phoenician cemeteries, both in Phoenicia itself and 
in the island colonies ; especially in the burials of the fifth to 
the second century b.c. 

1 Roman wells were often lined in the same way with large clay cylin- 
ders. A number of examples of this still exist round the lower slopes of 
the Athenian Acropolis. 
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One of the largest of the columbaria which was discovered 
on the Via Ajjpia. at the beginning of the last century has now 
wholly disappeared, with the exception of more than 300 of 
its inscribed slabs, which are preserved in the Capitoline and 
Vatican collections. The importance of this tomb, which con- 
tained the ashes of the freedmen of Augustus and his wife 
Livia, may be judged from a well-illustrated work published 
soon after its discovery by Gori, Columbarium lihui. d sur. 
Liriuc, Rome, 1727. 

Space will not allow of a description of the other numerous 
columbaria, immense numbers of which have been discovered 
in Rome, especially during the extensive building operations 
of the last fifteen years. We may, however, note the posi- 
tions of a few of the principal ones. 

A large group of columbaria was discovered a few years ago 
near the so-called Teirqilc of Minerva MuUai, in the fork between 
the Via Prarnestina and Labicaua, but after being rifled of their 
contents, and much injured in the search for statues and other 
objects, these columbaria were again buried in earth. Many 
hundreds of terra-cotta lamps, and vessels in both fictile ware 
and glass, with over 200 inscribed marble slabs, and countless 
other objects, were taken from these interesting and now lost 
remains. 

Another nilumbtirium ■ by the Via Praenedina, not far from 
those last mentioned, is interesting as having been constructed 
by the historian of the Punic Wars, Lucius Arruntius, who 
was Consul in 6 A.D., as a burial-place for his slaves and freed- 
men. This was recorded on an inscribed slab placed over the 
entrance. 

Near it is another tomb consisting of one vaulted chamber, 
decorated with paintings and stucco reliefs. This cdluuibariuni 
has as yet escaped destruction, but will probably soon be 
destroyed. 

In the garden of the Villa Wolkonsky a fine columbarium 
has been exposed, three stories high, with concrete walls faced 
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mainly with opus reticulation, dating from about the middle of 
the first century a.d. It is the burial-place of the family of 
an architect called Tiberius Claudius Vitalis, and was built by 
another architect named Eutychius. Some interesting bas- 
reliefs in marble, apparently representing buildings designed 
by Vitalis, were found within one of the chambers. 

The fine columbaria recently discovered in the park of the 
Villa Pamfili-Doria have suffered the usual fate of these 
buildings in and near Home ; being first rifled of their con- 
tents, and then again buried in a sadly damaged condition. 

A small chamber of classical construction, with two tiers of 
marble-lined niches, exists below the high altar of S. Maria in 
Cosmedin, and is made into the mufissiu of the church. This 
is the Church in which are built up the remains of the Tempi um 
Ceteris ail Circurn Maximum described in vol. ii. p. 193. This 
curious little chamber has been called a columbarium by some 
writers, but its position within the circuit of the Servian wall 
makes this very improbable. 

Tomb of Eurysares the ha hr. One of the towers with which 
Honorius had strengthened the double Porta Praenestiua and 
Labiauta concealed this tomb till 1S38, when the tower was 
pulled down and the tomb found embedded in its thick 
concrete walls. It now stands clear of the gate, modern Porta 
Maggiore. The tooth of Enrysnu-s was originally built in the 
fork of two roads, the Via Lubicana and Via Praenestino, and 
this accounts for its not being rectangular on plan, as two of 
its sides faced on to and were parallel to these radiating 
roads. 

The whole design of this tomb is very eccentric. It con- 
sists of a high, plain basement, on which stands an upper 
structure cut in the shape of three tiers of large circular 
basins, with their mouths outwards ; these are supposed to 
represent kneading bowls, such as were used by the baker to 
whom the monument was erected. At the angles are slightly 
projecting pilasters. The part immediately under the tiers of 
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bowls is formed in the shape of a row of tall cylinders, which 
probably represent a number of measures for grain. 

The internal mass of the tomb is of concrete, the lower 
part being of blocks of tufa faced with travertine ; the outer 
casing and the sculpture of the upper part is also of travertine. 
Above the rows of bowls the tomb is decorated with a sculp- 
tured frieze, surmounted by a simple semi-Corinthian cornice, 
with consoles and rosettes under the cymatium, which is much 
too small for its place. 

On the frieze is represented a variety of scenes connected 
with the trade of a baker — ’the bringing and grinding of wheat, 
kneading the bread, raking fuel into the oven, weighing and 
distributing the loaves, executed with vigour but without 
much refinement of detail — parti}', no doubt, on account of 
the unsuitable nature of travertine for such small figures . 1 

This monument probably dates from about the middle or 
early part of the first century B.c. ; it is inscribed with an 
interesting epitaph in rather archaic spelling, which is re- 
peated three times on the plain string-course which separates 
the upper and lower stages of the structure. It runs thus — 

EST • HOC • iXO X DIE XT VM • 3IARCJEI • VEKOII.IEI • EVRYSACIS 
PISTORIS • REDElIPTOR[lS] ■ APPARET[oRIBYS] ; This is the nlmUl- 
hunt of Mil revs T irrjilim Eurysuces, u ho her / breoJ-contivctor to 
the apparetnresf The npparetores were the public servants of 
the magistrates of Borne. By it stood a somewhat similar 
tomb to his wife Atistia, of which only part of the inscription 
now exists — 

FVIT ■ ATISTIA ■ VXSOR • 3IIHEI FEJIINA - OPTYilA ■ VEIXSIT 

QVOIVS • CORPORIS • RELIQVIAE QYOD-(.uV) SVPERAXT 

SVXT • IX -HOC • PAXARIO ; Atistia ICid my wife : she lire it the best 

of iconic it ; of icJinsij Inih/ the remains which t ’.cist are in this ‘becad- 

1 Tlie more delicate details of tlie-.e reliefs were probably executed in 
the coating of marble-dust cement with which stone appears usually to 
have been covered in the time of the Republic and of the eaily Empire. 

■ The later form is apparitores. 
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basket.’ This extraordinary phrase probably refers to the fact 
that the monument was made in the shape of a jHimrium. 1 In 
these inscriptions the diphthong El is used for long I, as was 
usual till the reign of Augustus, and xs for the double letter 

*7 

X.~ 

Some fragments of sculptured travertine, now set by the 
side of the modern road, appear to belong either to Atistia's 
tomb or to the tomb of some other baker. On these fragments 
are carved in relief representations of flat round loaves, marked 
with a cross like hot-cross buns, many of which were found 
at Pompeii. 

In the Lateran Museum is preserved the sarcophagus of 
another Koman baker named L. Annius Octavius. On it there 
is a sculptured relief representing slaves making bread, with 
the following melancholy inscription — 

Evusi , cfforji. Spa 1 1 Fortmia valete ; 

Xil mihi coliseum; ludif.cate alios. 

The Tumi of Bilml us, or rather part of it, still exists by the 
side of the Via Lata about 60 yards outside the Porta Unfit menu , 3 
built into a modern house in the Via di Marforio. It is built 
of concrete faced with large blocks of travertine, and is formed 
in the shape of a small house with a plain base, above which 
the wall is decorated by simple Tuscan pilasters supporting an 
entablature -with enriched frieze, sculptured with garlands and 

1 This inscription is now in tlie cloister of the Museo delle Terme. 

2 It is interesting to compare this method of writing the double con- 
sonant with the archaic form of the corresponding Greek letter the 
which till about the end of the fifth century B.e. was usually written by 
Attic Greeks XZ, e.fj. ETXZIGEOZ for ETSI6E0Z. 

3 Bunsen [Bitch, der Storlt Born, iii. p. 35) is mistaken in thinking 
that this tomb was within the line of the Servian wall ; remains of the 
wall and the Porta SutUuiena hare recently been found under a house, 
Xo S. in the Via di liar folio, showing that the tomb of Bibulus was not 
an exception to the law of the XII Tables against intramural burial ; 
see vol. i. p. 128. 
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rosettes between ox-skulls, of which only one fragment remains SeviptvpeO 

i ii i Oi'naintitt. 

at the south angle. In one of the panels formed by the 
pilasters there is a large window with a moulded architrave, 
and in the other narrower spaces two small tablets with 
miniature cornice. The tomb originally extended beyond the 
angle of the street, and there was probably another large 
window in the missing half. 

On the plain dado is an interesting incised inscription, again 
repeated on the end of the tomb which is partly concealed by 
the modern house — To Cuius Publiciu.s Bibubts, flu ion of Lucius. 

AeOHe of the Phis, on uovunt o f h.U honour unit north . l;i u th.cree 
of the St ante, unit hi/ the com ill" ml of tin ■ people, n pbtec hus hen 
public])/ ciinit for it nvjnuinent, in which uml hi> poB.nlu mnij be 
i ate mil. 

C • POBLICIO • L • F • BIBVLO ■ AED • I>L • HONORIS £mta v h 

OT EUn'bn* 

YIRTVTISQYE • CAY8SA • SEXATYS 
COXSYLTO • POPYLIQYE • IVSSY • LOCYs 
MOXYMEXTO • QYO • IPSE • POSTEREIQVE 
EIYS • IXFEPvRENTYR • PYBLICE • PATYS • EST 

Xo thing certain is known about this highly honoured 
Roman ; he can hardly be the C. Bibulus mentioned by 
Tacitus, Attn. iii. 52, as being aedile in 22 a.d., since the style 
of the tomb appears to be earlier than this. 

Remains of other tombs flanking the / io Lot o exist a little 
beyond this one, built into the modern houses of the Vio 
Ji Marforiu ; little except their concrete core now remains. 1 * * * 5 

Towles o ut shin flu Portu Auhiriti. Remains of several tombs To„u,.o,i 

the Vm 

were exposed to view by the destruction m 1871 ot the towers m </«/•.«. 

1 The house with a tablet to record that the paintir Umho Komano 

tvaa born in it is paitlv constructed out ot the remains ot one ot these 

tombs. Parts of the Via di Jlarforio, together with the remains of several 

ancient tombs, have been destroyed to make room for tiie monument of 

5 ictor Emmanuel on the Arx of the Capitol. 
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which flanked the Porta Solaria of Aurelian . 1 One of these 
just outside the modem gate, on the right, closely resembles 
in its design the tomb of Bibulus, and is probably of about 
the same date. It is specially interesting from its curious 
mixed construction of several materials, and as an example of 
the sparing way in which marble, afterwards so common, was 
frequently used in the first century B.c. 

This tomb was nearly square on plan ; the front facing on 
the ancient road is decorated with four pilasters and a large 
central window above a richly moulded plinth ; on the other 
existing side there are three pilasters but no window. The 
main bulk of the walls is of opm quadratma of peperino, very 
neatly worked and jointed ; the deep moulded plinth and the 
pilasters are of white marble, and a small sub-base under each 
pilaster is of black marble. The upper part of the tomb and 
its entablature are missing; no inscription exists to show 
whose monument it was. 

By the side of this tomb remains exist of another monu- 
ment built of travertine, surmounted by a coarsely designed 
cornice ; a large marble slab with moulded frame is let into 
its front, but the panel is uuinscribed ; possibly the inscrip- 
tion was only painted. 

On the other side of the road, close by the gate, there are 
remains of a large hemicycle of massive stone masonry. This 
appears to have been one of the recesses with a stone bench 
along its curve, which were frequently erected for public use 
by the road-side, either as a separate structure or in connec- 
tion with a tomb. 

During the demolition of the Aurelian towers of the same 
gate a marble dqqnu> or monument, cut out of one block of 
marble, was found built into the wall. This commemorates 
the death of a schoolboy named Q. Sulpicius Maximus, who 
won the prize for a copy of Greek verses on the subject of 

1 The towers liad been partly destroyed by the camion of the Italian 
army when they entered Rome on 20th September 1870. 
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a supposed lecture given by Jupiter to Apollo Helios for his 
rashness in allowing his son Phaeton to drive the chariot of 
the sun. This unfortunate boy died at the age of eleven, an 
early victim to competitive examinations. Part of his prize 
poem is incised on the monument, as well as a full-length 
portrait relief of the young author holding a scroll in his hand. 
This interesting eippus, now in the Capitoline Museum, dates 
from the reign of Domitian, who in 86 a.d. instituted this 
competition, which was called the Agon Capitol in us. The verses 
are very creditable to the youthful poet. 

In 1885-86 a large number of interesting tombs were dis- 
covered while digging the foundations of new houses near 
the Porto Solaria, both inside and outside the Aurelian wall. 

Tombs of the Gens Lkiuia. The most historically interesting 
of these discoveries was that of the vaulted tomb chamber of 
several members of the Gens Lieinia, in the ground of the 
\ ilia Bonaparte, just inside the gate. The vault contained 
seven marble receptacles for ashes ( cineraria ), each hollowed 
out of a solid block, with a separate slab, decorated with a 
pediment, to form the lid. They averaged about 3 feet long, 
and a little more in height. 

The chief of these contained the ashes of L. Calpurnius 
Piso Licinianus, who was adopted as his successor, with the 
title of Caesar, by the Emperor Galba only four days before 
they were both murdered by the partisans of Otho in 69 a.d. 
Piso was barely thirty -one years of age. His widow Yerania 
bought the mutilated body of her husband from Otho, had it 
decently burnt, and then constructed this handsome tomb to 
receive the ashes, and her own after her death. The inscrip- 
tion on the tomb is — 

diis - MAXIBVS 
L • CALPYUXI • riSOXIS 
FRYGI • UCIXIAN'I 

xv ■ vir ■ s • f (sueris jacmudis) 

ET • YERANIAE 


Prize poenl. 
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Q • YEUAXI * BUS • AYG • F 
GEMIXAE 
PISOXIS • FRYGI 


Another similar riaeniiiinii contained the ashes of Piso s 
father, hi. Licinius Crassus, who was Consul in 27 A.D., and 
also held the offices of Pontifex, Praetor Urbanus, and Legate 
of the Emperor Claudius. 

The third diarorhnn contained the ashes of Piso's elder 
brother ; and the other four contained the ashes of other 
members of the same family. 

The tympana of the pediments, angles, and friezes of these 
cincnirw are decorated in the usual Poman fashion with reliefs 
of garlands, ox -skulls, acanthus leaves, and animals. Xone 
are of any importance as works of art, but merely the stock 
productions of the monumental marble mason. A very grace- 
ful bronze statuette, about 2 feet high, was found in the same 
vaulted chamber, but it has been surreptitiously sold and re- 
moved from Pome. 

Mu rile ai nvjihijiji. Close by the tomb of Piso and his 
family several other subterranean vaulted chambers were dis- 
covered, and in them eight large mai'ble sarcophagi, six of 
them richly sculptured. These belong to the second century 
A.D., a time when the old practice of cremation was beginning 
to die out, and the richer classes embalmed their dead, and 
placed them in very massive and costly sarcophagi, instead of 
the smaller receptacle for ashes. 

The skeletons in these sarcophagi were well preserved ; 
and with the hones were found large lumps of some aromatic 
gum, resembling that used by the embalmers of Egyptian 
mummies. 

Xo inscription was found to give any clue to the identity 
of the persons who were here entombed, hut from the size and 
elaboration of their sarcophagi they must have belonged to 
some wealthy family. 
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The finest of these sarcophagi measures, without the lid, 
about 7 feet in length by nearly 2 feet high. On the 
front and ends are reliefs representing Silenus with sportive 
Fauns and Bacchanals, dancing and playing on musical 
instruments ; in all fifteen figures, executed with much 
vigour of movement and some grace in execution. Part of 
this relief was unfinished, the forms being merely blocked 
out, without the use of any ‘‘points” or other aids to the 
sculptor’s eye. 

Another sarcophagus is decorated with a relief of the rape 
of the daughters of Leucippus by Castor and Pollux. In the 
centre the mother is raising her arms in despairing appeal for 
help ; on one side Castor is carrying off Phoebe, and on the 
other Pollux bears Hilaira away in his arms. Beyond are 
warriors fighting, and on each end one of the Dioscuri is rejrre- 
sented carrying away his bride in a quadriga. 

This subject, which occurs on several other Roman sarco- 
phagi, may very possibly be a traditional co py from the cele- 
brated painting by Pol ygno tus on the walls of the Temple of 
t he Dioscuri i n Athens, executed about the middle of the fifth 
century B. c. ; see Pausan. i. 18, 1. 

Another of these sarcophagi has its lid carved to represent 
the roof of a house, with its tiles aud untc-lloji: at the eaves. 
At each angle is a winged Victory, and along the upper part 
there is a frieze of hanging garlands supported by cupids, 
and a small portrait bust introduced on each side of a central 
Gorgon’s head. 

One sarcophagus has a relief of the birth of Bacchus, with 
Silenus and other attendant figures. Others have hunting- 
scenes, men on foot and horseback pursuing lions, bears, and 
other animals. 


Relief* in 
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One of the largest is quite undecorated, but is remarkable D,mbie 
for being a double sarcophagus hollowed out of one immense 
block of marble. 

The two bodies were separated by a thin slab, probably of 
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wood, which slid in grooves cut for it in the marble sides of 
the sarcophagus. 

A strong Greek influence is evident in most of these reliefs ; 
many of the figures are obviously copied from much older 
originals of Hellenic origin, so that the motives are as a rule 
superior to the execution. 

These sarcophagi, together with other sepulchral sculpture 
from the same site, are now preserved in the gardens of the 
Palazzo C’ampanari in the Via Xazionale, where they may be 
seen with the permission of the owner, Signor Maraini. 

Jhniiole tint of Ludlius Pod at. About half a mile outside 
the Porta Salada, in the garden of the Cav. Bertone, an in- 
teresting mausoleum has been discovered, built to contain the 
ashes of Lucilius Poetus and his sister Lucilia Polla. The 
mausoleum consisted of a great drum of neatly -jointed blocks 
of travertine, 114 feet in diameter, and about 10 feet 6 inches 
high ; on this circular base rested a great cone of brick-faced 
concrete, 55 feet high. 

This form of tomb is an interesting survival of the pre- 
historic earthen tumulus, with its base strengthened by a mere 
ring of stones, examples of which still exist in the Troad and 
elsewhere. In later times the rough ring of stone developed 
into a carefully built drum of masonry, and the heap of earth 
was replaced by a cone of stone or marble. A well-preserved 
Greek example of this still exists in the Xecropolis of Cyrene 
in northern Africa. It is very similar in form to this Roman 
tomb of Lucilius Poetus. 

A still further development is represented by the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella and the great mausoleum of Hadrian, in which 
the drum of masonry became the chief part of the monument, 
the cone on the top being proportionally reduced in size. 

In the mausoleum of Augustus the old traditions survived 
so far that the drum was surmounted by a mound of earth 
instead of a cone of brick or stone. 

To return to the newly discovered tomb, its inscription is 
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cut, on the outside of the drum, in fine large characters marked 
with red, dating (as their form shows) from the time of Augus- 
tus. It runs thus — 

V ■ LYCILIVS • 51 • F • SCA • PAETYS 
TRIE • 5IILIT ■ PKAEF ■ FABE ■ PRAEF 
EQYIT 

LYCILIA • 51 • F • POL LA • SOROR 

This inscription records that Lucilius Foetus held the im- 
portant offices of Pratfedtis of the Trilnud 31 Hit urn (the superior 
officers of the Roman legions) and of P rue fed us Fo brurn , “ Com- 
mander of the Pioneers,” an important body among the 
military engineers of Rome. 

A vaulted passage 36 feet long, with rows of loculi or passage 
recesses for ashes on each side, leads to the small central <.u«Mben. 
chamber, which is 9 feet 9 inches long by 6 feet 6 inches wide. 

On three sides of the tomb chamber are niches to hold the 
marble chests in which were placed the ashes of the principal 
persons buried here. Unfortunately the whole mausoleum 
had been rifled, and used as a common place of burial in the 
fourth century A.D., and so the original sarcophagi are 
missing. 

Xear the entrance of the mausoleum is a descending 
approach to a long catacomb passage excavated in the tufa on 
which the building stands. This passage is nearly 100 feet 
long, and contains a number of small loculi. It was apparently 
excavated in late times after the mausoleum had been opened 
and put to more common use. 

Tonib of Mr n under. About 70 yards outside the Porta rumba} 

Solaria a tomb of unusual form was discovered in 1886. This - v '-“ iuak '- 
is a large semicircular monument built of blocks of tufa with 
a cornice of peperino. 

Its inscription runs thus, 51 • iyxiys ■ 51 • L • MENANDER 
SCR • LIBR • AED • CVR • L'REXCEPS • ET • Q | V • IYN1A • 51 • L 
CALLISTE • IYXEA ■ 0 • L • SOrHIE • YIXIT • ANN • VIII. The 
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Freedman Menander was scrila Uhv.rim or secretary to the 
Aediles and Quaestors; see Bull. Coni. A fih. 1886, p. 371. 

Tomb of the Gens Seniprouw. Remains of a fine tomb of 
the Gens Semproniu were discovered in 1863, on the slope of 
the Quirinal, in the modern Yia della Dataria. This tomb 
stands a short distance outside the site of the ancient Servian 
Porta Snwjiialis, and was set by the side of the road which 
passed out of that gate. A part only of the front remains, 
which apjtears to date from about the middle of the first 
century B.c. 

It is built of large, neatly - jointed blocks of travertine. 
The front has a moulded plinth and a well-designed entabla- 
ture with enriched frieze, sculptured with the Greek honey- 
suckle pattern. In the centre is a round arched window about 
5 feet wide, devoid of any moulding or ornament. Over this 
window, on the plain surface of the wall, is an incised in- 
scription — 

cx[aeys] • semproxiys • cx[aei] • f[iliv«] • romJaxvs] 

SEJIPROA'IA ■ ex[AEl] • F[lLlA] • SOKOR 
LARCH • M V[\AT[ [] • P[ILIA] • MATER 

This tomb is illustrated in the Bull. Cow. Arch. Bom. vol. iv. 

A large and important group of tombs was found in 1887 
on the J in Portuensis, about a mile outside the walls of Rome : 
see Bull. Com. Are]). .July 1887. 

Every volume of this periodical and the Xuthie deqli tintri 
contains notices of newly discovered tombs. 

The Tomb of Cestius near the Porta 0.<tietmi> in the Aurelian 
wall dates from the latter part of the first century B.C., when 
the eonrpiest of Egypt had begun to cause the introduction 
into Rome of an Egyptian class of artistic and religions ideas. 
This tomb is in the form of a pyramid 118 feet high with a 
base 96 feet square, formed of concrete cased with blocks of 
white marble. The whole rests on a massive footing-course 
of travertine. In the centre of the concrete mass is a small 
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sepulchral chamber, which probably once contained a hand- 
some sarcophagus. The walls and vault of the room are lined 
with stucco, decorated with paintings of female figures and 
graceful scroll -foliage, now almost invisible from the damp 
and smoke to which they have been exposed since 1603, when 
the tomb was opened. 1 

A small doorway on one side now gives access to this 
chamber, but is not the ancient entrance. At a little distance 
from the two angles of the pyramid, inside the Aurelian wall, 
two marble fluted columns have been placed, but it is doubt- 
ful whether they are in their original positions : they may be 
part of a colonnade or porticus which once surrounded the 
whole monument. 

Large, well-cut inscriptions exist on two faces of the marble 
lining of the pyramid ; these record that the monument was 
erected in honour of C. Cestius Poblicius, who was Praetor, 
Tribune of the Plebr, and one of the Scptaudri of the Epuhve * — 
C • C’ESTIVS • L • F ■ POB • F.PVLO ■ PR • TR • PL — VII • VIR • EPVLONV3I. 
The second inscription, on the side of the pyramid which is 
outside the Avail of Rome, records that the monument Avas 
built in 330 days, in accordance Avith C. Cestius’ Avill, by his 
heir Pontius Mela, and his freedman Pothus — 

OPVS • ABSOLVTVM • EX • TESTAMENT!) • DIEBVS • C'CCXXX 
ARISITRATV • POXTI • P ■ F • CLA • MELAE • HEREDIS • ET • POTHI • L 

The Epiihiws Avere a Collegium of priests avIio managed the 
banquets in honour of the gods; the institution of triumviri 
ejjuluiies is recorded by Livy (xxxiii. 42) to haA'e taken place 
in 196 B.C. Their number Avas aftenvards increased to 
seven. 

1 An interesting account of the opening of the tomb, and a drawing of 
its paintings, made before tliey weie injuied by exposure, U given by Ott. 
Falconieri, Discor-so tutor no olio pyramide di C. Cestio, 1664, reprinted in 
the fourth volume of Kibby’s edition of Roma Aid tea, by N ardini. 1820, 
pp. 1-43. 
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Nothing further is known about this C. Cestius except the 
facts recorded in the inscription quoted below. He may 
possibly be the Eoman knight mentioned by Cicero, Pro 
Flucco, xiii., and Ad Att. v. 13. 

The date of his death is, however, roughly indicated by 
inscribe!) two marble inscribed pedestals, which were found near the 
pyramid in 1663, when the ground round it was excavated to 
the original level. 

The inscription, repeated on each of these bases, was as 
follows — MARCUS • VALERIYS • MESSALLA • CORYIXVS ■ P-RVTILIVS 
LVPVS ■ L-IVXIVS - SI LAX VS ■ L • POXTIVS • MELA • D ■ MARIVS • NIGER 
HAEREDES • C • CESTI • ET ■ L • CESTIUS • QVAE ■ EX ■ PARTE • AD • EVM 
FRATRIS • HAEREDITAS • M ■ AGRIPPAE • MVXERE • PERVEXIT • EX 
EA • PECVNIA • QYAJI • PRO • SVIS • PARTIBVS • REC'EPER • EX ■ VEXDI- 
TIOXE • ATTALICORVM • QVAE • ELS • PER • EDIC'TVM • AEDILIS • IX 
SEPVLCRVM • G • CESTI • EX • TESTAMEXTO • EIVS • IXFERRE • NOX 
LICVIT. 

This inscription records that C. Cestius died in the reign 
of Augustus, during the lifetime of M. Agrippa, who died in 
12 B.c., and that the bronze statues which stood upon the 
cion of pedestals were paid for by the sale of some robes made of 
gold tissue, called nftalim , 1 in which C. Cestius had desired to 
be buried. As, however, this was contrary to law (Cicero, De 
leg. II. xxiv. 60), the heirs and executors spent the value of the 
gold stuffs in erecting the two bronze statues. The foot of 
one of these statues still exists, 2 fixed to the pedestal ; it is 
colossal in size, showing that the value of the cloth of gold 
must have been very great. 

A 'wnii"“ "When the wall of Aurelianus was constructed the tomb 
of Cestius was built into it so as to form part of the line of 

1 On uttuliea, see Pliny, Hist. Hat. viii. 196, and xxxiii. 63 ; cloth of 
gold was so called from its having been largely used by the wealthy 
Attalid Kings of Pergamus. 

- This bronze foot with the inscribed pedestal is preserved in the 
“ Bronze room ” in the Capitoline Palazzo del Conservatori. 
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defence. The old Protestant cemetery with the grave of 
Keats is under the shadow of this pyramid. 1 

The marble lining was restored in 1GC3 by Alexander VII., 
who disfigured one side by cutting a new inscription on it. 

Oth- f tomb pyramids. At least two other sepulchral pyra- 
mids existed in Rome as late as the fifteenth century. One 
of these, known popularly as the " Tomb of Romulus or 
Memoriu, Itumuli, stood between the Castle of S. Angelo and yicm^na 
the Vatican, and was destroyed by Pope Alexander VI. 

(Borgia) in 1497, when he rebuilt part of the covered bridge 
which unites these two buildings. It is shown in a very- 
interesting relief on the bronze doors which belonged to the 
ancient Basilica of S. Peter, and now form the central 
entrance in the uorthes of the present church ; several other 
classical buildings are represented on these doors, and are all 
rendered with much minuteness.'- The so-called Memori" 
lio/auli is mentioned by Petrarch in one of his Entitles. 

Another pyramidal monument stood at the side of the Pyramid 
Jla Fluiiiiiiia, by the site of the modem Church of S. Maria 
dei Miracoli in the Piazza del Popolo. This is shown in 
several old views of Rome made in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and pieces of it were discovered a few years ago 
when the Aurelian Porta Flaminia was pulled down ; see Ball. 

Cum. Arch. Man. Bom. vol. v. Tav. 20 ; and De Rossi, P'wute 
di Bomit mderiuii ol sec xvi. Rome, 1879. 

1 Shelley's grave, on which it has been proposed to erect a costly 
monument, is in the adjoining enclosure. 

- These noble pieces of bronze casting u ere made foi Eugenios IV., 
about 140 o, by Antonio Filarete and Simone di Ghini. They are described 
by Vasari in his life of the former with some minuteness ; lie is, however, 
mistaken in calling Simone a brother of Donatello. A magnificent bronze 
effigy in the Lateran Basilica is by the second of these aitists, the Floren- 
tine sculptor and goldsmith, Simone di Gliiui. The doors of St. Peter's 
show distinctly the work of two hands : the large panels are very inferior 
to the small reliefs and the rieli foliage in the borders. 
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The Comm. Lanciani has recorded (A nr. Home, p. 281) the 
discovery of a tomb, on the summit of Monte Mario outside 
Eome, which is of special interest. It was a small sepulchral 
chamber, about 26 feet square, containing the sarcophagi of the 
Gens Mi Midd One of the epitaphs records the death of that 
accomplished and beautiful girl, whose early death, at the age of 
thirteen, soon after her betrothal, is mentioned by the younger 
Piiny (Ep. v. 16) with such affectionate sympathy and sorrow. 
The inscription runs thus, r> • M • mixiciae (sic) ■ jiarcellae 
fvxdaxi • f ■ vix • a • xn • w • XI ■ i) • vii. Her father was 
C. Minucius Fundanus, Consul in 107 a.d. Pliny speaks of 
her as not yet fourteen, but the epitaph records that she 
was a few days short of her thirteenth birthday when she 
died. 

This tomb, which is in the form of a large altar-like cipptis 
of white marble, is now in the cloister of the Museo delle 
Terme. 


Imperial Sepulchres. 

Mausoleum of Aiu/iistiis (modern Teatrv Correa). This 
stands near the Tiber, in the Campus Martins. It is described 
by Strabo (v. 3, 8) as a mountain of earth, planted with ever- 
green trees, raised on a lofty base of white marble 220 feet in 
diameter. On the summit was a colossal bronze statue of 
Augustus, and at the sides of the entrance were two bronze 
columns, inscribed with a long inscription, iiulr.c reraw gestunnn, 
in honour of Augustus, a copy of which exists in both Greek 
and Latin incised on the marble walls of the Temple of Augustus 
at Ancyra. An account of this most important inscription is 
given at vol. i. p. 381. 

Suetonius (Aug. 100) says that the mausoleum stood 
between the Via Flrminw and the river, and that it was built 
by Augustus during his sixth consulship, that is, in the year 
28 B.C. Owing to this monument being surmounted by a 
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mound of earth, it is called a Tumulus by Tacitus, Ann. iii. 9, 
and Yirgil, Aen. vi. S75. 1 

In this respect the form of the Mausoleum of Augustus was 
a curious survival of the primitive method of burial under 
great mounds of earth or tumuli, the great drum of masonry 
being a development of the simple stone curb which sur- 
rounded the bases of the prehistoric tumuli ■ see above, vol. 
ii. p. 282. 

As late as the sixteenth century the Mausoleum of 
Augustus still preserved much of its original form ; the mound 
of earth, and even the garden on its summit, still existed, and 
also portions of its marble decorations round the lower story ; 
see Du Perac, ITstigj di Ttoma, who gives an illustration of its 
state in the middle of the sixteenth century. This etching 
shows a statue on each side of the central doorway, and a 
colossal head over it ; in front is a large sarcophagus. The 
garden on the top is laid out in the stiff Dutch fashion. 

Nothing now exists but the core of the mausoleum stripped 
of its once splendid marble linings. It is built of massive 
concrete faced with neat opus retiadatuin, which can best be 
seen in the courtyard of the Palazzo Yaldambrini, in the Yia 
Ripetta. 

Besides the central circular chamber, which contained the 
sarcophagus with the ashes of Augustus, a series of fourteen 
smaller chambers two stories high were formed all round it. 
The arrangement of these chambers may be roughly repre- 
sented in plan by a cart wheel, the felloe occupying the place 

1 The name Mausoleum, given to this, auel other magnificent sepul- 
chral monuments, was taken from the celebrated Tomb of Mausolus at 
Halicarnassus, erected by his wife Artemisia, which was called one of the 
seven wonders of the world. Mausolus, or Maussollus as he is called on 
his coins, was Satrap and finally independent sovereign of Caria from 
377 to 353 J3.C. Remains of this monument, with its sculpture of the 
school of Scopas and Praxiteles, were found hy Sir Charles Xewton in 
1860. The decorative portions are now in the British Museum. 
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of the central chamber. In each of these radiating tomb 
chambers some member of the Julian family was interred, 
and many of the succeeding emperors till the time of Nerva’s 
death. 

The whole interior is disfigured and hidden by a modern 
circus, which has caused much damage to the sepulchral 
chambers. 

The square travertine basement, on which the drum or 
circular portion stands, is wholly buried below the modern 
ground level. Near the apse of the neighbouring Church of 
S. Eocco traces still exist of a portico with rows of columns, 
which formed the entrance on the south towards the river to 
a purlieus which enclosed the mausoleum. 

Many inscriptions, pieces of sculpture, sarcophagi, and 
cinerary urns from the Mausoleum of Augustus still exist at 
various places in Eome ; one of these is a fine urn of Oriental 
alabaster now in the Vatican. The inscribed pedestal which 
supported the cinerary urn of Agrippina, the mother of 
Caligula, is now in the courtyard of the Palazzo de’ Con- 
servator! on the Capitol. It is inscribed OSSA • AGRIPPIXAE 
11 • AGRIPPAE • E[lLIAE] - DIVI • AYG • XEPTIS • VXORIS • GER- 
MAXICI ■ CAESARIS • 1IATRIS ■ C • CAESARIS • AYG ■ GERMANICI 
PRIXCIPIS. 1 

The first interment in the Mausoleum of Augustus was that 
of the young Marcellus, nephew of Augustus, who died in 
23 B.C.; see Dion Cass. liii. 32, and liv. 26, and cf. Virgil, 
Aen. vL 873-881. M. Agrippa was next buried there in 12 
B.c. ; being the son-in-law of Augustus, he was interred with 
the Julian family. 

Among the other Imperial persons buried in this tomb 
were Octavia the sister of Augustus, Drusus the elder, Cains 
and Lucius the two grandsons of Augustus, then Augustus 
himself, with his wife Livia, and subsequently Tiberius, 

1 In mediaeval times the cinerarium of Agrippina was used as a 
standard measure for wheat. 
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Claudius, and Britannicus. Nerva’s was the last interment 
here, in A.d. 9S ; after which the tomb was full. 

Two obelisks, which are now by the Quirinal Palace and obelisks at 

C t\t l'C( j ICC . 

the Church of S. Maria Maggiore, were placed by the sides of 
the entrance to the Mausoleum of Augustus, about the end of 
the first century A.D. 

In 410 a.d. Alaric and his Goths broke the mausoleum Fate of the 

mauboleinn. 

open, and shattered the sepulchral urns in their search for 
gold. In the twelfth century it was used as a fortress by the 
Colonna family, and was much damaged by an attack made 
on them in 1167, and again by another siege in 1241. In the 
seventeenth century, during an earthquake, the central vault 
fell in, and at the end of the eighteenth century the remains 
of the mausoleum were converted into an open-air theatre for 
bull-baiting and the like. 

The Udriaa Cuesarum. Near the mausoleum, Strabo records 
(v. 3, 8), there was a large marble-paved enclosure, surrounded hope, m 
with iron railings, and planted with poplar trees, the Kavcrrpa 
or Uatrina Caesarian, where the dead whose ashes were to be 
interred in the adjoining tomb were burnt. 1 2 The site of the 
U &t rim on the side towards the Via Flaminw (Carso) has 
been identified by the discovery of six travertine cijijji, inscribed 
with records of the persons whose bodies had been burnt 
there. Five of these are preserved in the Vatican, in the 
“ Galleria ilelle statue." - 

The persons mentioned on these cipjii are three children of 


1 The ceremonies performed at tiie funerals of lkli men and the 
apotheosis of the emperors, aie minutely described by Herodian, iv. 2. 

2 It should be observed that these and other inscribed cqy/i and 
pedestals in the Vatican have statues placed upon them with which they 
have no connection. For example, a statue of Lucius Ycrus is set on the 
pedestal which is inscribed with the name of Gaius Caesar (Caligula), and 
many other statues have inscriptions under them which are very liable to 
mislead the student, who naturally assumes that the statues and pedestals 
belong to each other. 
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Germanicus — Tiberius Caesar, Caligula, Livilla, and also a 
son of Drusus named Titus, and one member of the Flavian 
family. 

inscribed The record of the burning of Caligula’s body is this — 

ci ppi. a o j 

0[AIVS] • CAESAR • GERMANICI - CAESARIS - F[lLIVS] ■ HIC • CRE- 

MATVS • est. Another form used on some of the djjpi is Hie 
SITVS ■ EST. 

Since the burial of Xerva in 98 a.d. had filled the last 
vacant space in the Mausoleum of Augustus, the ashes of his 
successor Trajan, who died in 116 a.b., were placed in a gold 
vase under his great sculptured column; Dion Cass. Ixviii. 16, 
and Ixix. 2. Hadrian then built another enormous mausoleum 
for himself and his successors to the Empire. 
iia iisoiemn The Mausoleum of Hadrian, now the Castle of S. Angelo, 

. which far exceeded in size and splendour the world-famed 
! Tomb of Mausolus, was begun by Hadrian in 135 A.D. It 
I was built near the bank of the Tiber, and was approached by 
the Pons Aelius, which Hadrian made to connect it with the 
Campus Martins on the other side of the river. The bridge is 
so placed as to lead directly to the central axis of the 
mausoleum. At present the bridge only reaches across the 
river, but originally it had other arches which led straight 
to the entrance of the mausoleum. This missing part of the 
bridge is shown in more than one mediaeval drawing, published 
by Mariano in the work mentioned below; see p. 298. 
jieinriim of Xothing remains but the stone and concrete core, so that it 

mavboleiun . . J 

| is now very difficult to realise its original magnificence, when 
i it was wholly lined with white Parian marble, and surrounded 
by rows of statues of marble and gilt bronze placed between 
1 columns of richly coloured Oriental marbles and porphyry. 

Its splendour is described by Procopius (Bell. Goth. i. 22), 
and a representation of its exterior, made in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, gives some notion of its appearance. This 
is a relief on one of the bronze doors of S. Peter’s, mentioned 
above, vol. ii. p. 287 ; see also Mariano’s work, inf. cit. 
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The general design of this mausoleum consisted of an 
immense circular drum set on a square basement or podium. 
The circular part, most probably, was surmounted by a 
conical marble dome ; very similar on a greatly enlarged scale 
to the existing Tomb of Caecilia Metella on the Appian 
Way, and to the Tomb of the Plautii, on the road from Eome 
to Tivoli. 

The lower square story was divided into panels by a series 
of columns or pilasters. The main circular story appears to 
have been decorated with external aisles or colonnades in two 
tiers, along which statues were ranged, one in each inter- 
columnar space. A great number of statues were also placed on 
the top of the square podium, at the foot of the circular drum. 

The whole of the visible exterior was of marble, mostly 
white, with columns of richly coloured foreign marbles and 
porphyries; the inner core, which still exists in a much 
mutilated state, is built of large blocks of peperino and tra- 
vertine surrounding an inner mass of concrete, in which are 
formed the central sepulchral chamber, and the passages 
which lead to it ; see figs. 92 and 93. 

The mass of concrete which forms the walls of the drum 
is of enormous thickness and strength. 

The main circular story was, with its marble casing, more 
than 230 feet in diameter, and each side of the square base- 
ment measured about 300 feet. 

The central vaulted chamber (A on fig. 92) which con- 
tained Hadrian’s sarcophagus and those of later emperors 
is still well preserved ; 1 it is lined with large blocks of 
peperino and travertine, and was once faced with rich Oriental 
marbles, and paved with mosaic, as were also the winding 
passages which lead with a gentle slope up from the entrance 
at the ground level to this large chamber, which is nearly at 
the top of the circular drum ; see B on fig. 92. 

1 The Castle of S. Angelo is now used as a military barrack, and can 
only be visited by a special permission from tile Conunandante. 
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The sarcophagus of Hadrian, which stood in a large recess, 
has been destroyed, but its immense lid, of polished Egyptian 
porphyry, is now used as a font 1 in the Baptistery of S. 
Peter’s. The sarcophagus itself was used as a tomb for 
Innocent II., 1143, but it was destroyed in the fire which 
ruined the Lateran Basilica in the fourteenth century. 

The access to the main sepulchral chamber is formed in a 
very complicated way by various passages gently sloping 
upwards in a series of inclined planes, so as to admit of heavy 
sarcophagi being introduced and dragged up on rollers. Mid- 
way this passage opens out into another chamber, below the 
principal one ; and here the sloping way is broken at two 
places by a sort of trap-door arrangement, so as to cut off 
communication and prevent the tomb chamber from being 
reached ; see fig. 93. 

There are also vertical shafts reaching from the main floor 
down to the basement of the building." 

The whole structure is very complicated in design, and 
it has been so much altered at various periods to fit the 
mausoleum for use as a fortress that it is now very difficult 
to understand its original plan. 

The upper part is now occupied by a number of very 
handsome rooms, some of them large and richly decorated 
with stucco reliefs. These chambers were mostly added in 
the sixteenth century by Paul III. and other Popes to make 
the castle a Papal residence. 

Fig. 92 shows the present plan of the mausoleum above 
the podium but below the level of the principal tomb chamber. 

1 The lid was first used as a tomb for tlie Emperor Otlio II., who died 
in 9S3 a.d., but when Iris bones were removed to the crypt it was con- 
verted to its present use. 

- Compare the shafts which run upwards and downwards in the 
pyramid of Cheops. Openings to the outer air in Egyptian tombs were 
probably made in order that the Ka or “double ” of the dead man might 
pass freely in and out of the grave. 
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Fig. 92. 

Plan of the Mausoleum of Hadrian as it now exists, with alterations made 
in mediaeval times to fit it for use as a fortress. 

A. Central Chamber. 

B. Sloping passage winding round the drum of the Mausoleum. 

C. Another sloping passage, the floor of which is notched into 

very shallow steps. 

DD. Mediaeval Chambers excavated out of the solid concrete 
mass of the Mausoleum. 

EE and FF. Series of Cisterns and Store-rooms to hold water and food 
for the garrison. 
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Mediaeval Most of the other chambers shown in this plan are of mediaeval 
alterations. (jUarr j e( } ) as ^ W ere, out of the solid concrete mass. The 

circular chambers are tanks to hold water for the use of the 
garrison during a siege ; others are store-rooms for oil and 
solid provisions. 

statues In the seventeenth century several statues were found in 
JamoUum. the moat round the building, and probably many others still 
lie buried there, as it is recorded by Procopius (Bell. Goth. i. 
22) that the statues which decorated the external colonnades 
were hurled down by the garrison upon the heads of the Goths 
under Vitiges, who assaulted the place in A.D. 537. 

Among these statue s are the Dancing Faun in the Uffizi at 
Florence, the Barberini Faun now at Munich, and the colossal 
head of Hadriamjiow in the Vatican Botonda. The beautiful 
Bronze peacocks, most skilfully and tastefully worked in gilt bronze 
peacocks. a i most Japanese realism during a very good period of 

Graeco-Boman art, which now stand by the colossal fir cone in 
the Vatican Court, are said (probably wrongly) to have come 
from this mausoleum. 

After the death of Hadrian in a.d, 138, his mausoleum was 
Burials used as the burial-place for the families of successive emperors 
mausoleum, till the time of Sept. Severus, who is said to have built a new 
mausoleum on the Via A /qua ; Hist. Aug. Sept. Sev. 19 and 24. 
The first burial in it was that of Hadrian’s son Aelius (Hist. 
Aug. Ael. 6), and the last was probably that of C'ommodus in 
192 A.D. In the sixteenth century the inscriptions in memory 
of Antoninus Pius and Faustina the Elder were still in situ ; 
others, which existed in the ninth century, are quoted in the 
Einsieillen MS. 

Mausoleum The sepulchral chambers were first rifled by the Goths 
a fortress, under Alaric in 410 a.b. A few years afterwards the 
mausoleum is said to have been converted into a fortress by 
Belisarius ; see Donati, llama vetns ac reerns, 1 GG5, p. 47 6 seq. In 
the Pontificate of Gregory the Great (590-604) it was conse- 
crated under the name of <$, Angelus inter nules, in consequence 
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of a dream in which the Pope saw the Archangel S. Michael 
sheathing his sword after a plague which had been devastating 
Rome. 

In the tenth century the Castle of S. Angelo was seized by 
the Count of Tusculum, and for some centuries was the centre 
of constant party struggles. It has at various times been 
called by different names, e.cj. the Castle of Theodoric in the 
sixth century, and the Castle of Crescentius in the eleventh. 

Owing to the enormous thickness and strength of the 
concrete mass, in which the passages and chambers form voids 
of proportional insignificance, the Castle of S. Angelo formed, 
in the Middle Ages, a quite impregnable fortress, in which, at 
moments of danger, the Popes could, take refuge, escaping to 
the castle from the Vatican Palace by means of a covered 
passage. 

The modern rooms, some of which are very beautifully 
decorated with frescoes and stucco reliefs (see top of fig. 93), 
and the upper part of the castle, are mainly the work of 
Alexander VI. in 1495, and the Farnese Paul III., 1534- 
50. The colossal bronze angel on the roof was made in 
1770 by a Dutch sculptor named Verschaffelt. The long 
covered bridge which connects the castle and the Vatican was 
built about 1411 by Pope John XXIII., and was restored by 
Alexander VI. and other Popes. 1 

During the sack of Rome by the Constable de Bourbon’s 
army in 1527, the Castle of S. Angelo alone resisted the 
besiegers, and in it Pope Clement VII. remained safe, though 
a prisoner, till peace was made. The story of the defence of 
the castle is most vividly told by Benvenuto Cellini in his 
Autobiorjmyhj , I. xxxiv. to xxxix. 

The bronte yirjua in the Vatican. There is evidently no 

1 A very interesting monograph on the Mausoleum of Hadrian and its 
alterations into the existing form of the Castel Sant’ Angelo was published 
by B. Mariano in Rome in 1890. This book gives facsimiles of many in- 
teresting mediaeval drawings, which show much that is now lost. 
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truth in the tradition that the bronze fir cone ever surmounted 
the roof of Hadrian’s Mausoleum. As the Comm. Lanciani 
has pointed out {Ancient Ilnme, p. 286), the pigna is pierced 
with holes, at the root of each of its scales, from which jets of 
water issued, and it must therefore have been always the 
centre-piece of a fountain, as it was when it stood in the 
Atrium of S. Peter’s Basilica. 

A very interesting inscription is cut twice over round the 
lower part of this immense piece of bronze casting, which 
measures nearly 11 feet high; this inscription, which records 
the name of the bronze-founder who made it, is as follows, 
P • CIN'CIVS • p • L • CALVivs • fecit, “Publius Cincius Calvius, 
freedman of Publius (Cincius Calvius) made it.’’ 

This bronze fir cone was placed by Pope Symmachus 
(498-514) in the centre of a very handsome fountain which he 
had made to stand in the middle of the open atrium in front 
of the main entrances into Constantine's Vatican Basilica of S. 
Peter. It is shown in this position in one of the frescoes in 
the Church of S. Martino ai Monti, and probably remained 
there till the old Basilica was destroyed by Pope Julius II., 
when he determined to build a new church of still greater 
magnificence to hold his tomb by Michelangelo. 

The bronze peacocks appear to have been placed as angle 
ornaments on the top of the facade of Constantine’s Basilica. 
They are shown in this position in a very interesting drawing 
of the facade of the Vatican Basilica in a manuscript of the 
ninth century, which is preserved in the library of Eton 
College. 1 The garden court in the Vatican Palace, where the 
peacocks and the fir cone now stand, is called from the latter 
the Giardino della Pigna. 

1 1 owe my knowledge of this important drawing to niv friend and col- 
league Mr. Montague R. James. 
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CHAPTER IX 

TRIUMPHAL ARCHES . 1 

During the later Empire there were in Rome about thirty- 
eight important triumphal arches. The earliest were two 
erected— one in the Forum Bourium , and the other in the Circus 
Maximus — in 196 b.c., by L. Stertinius out of spoils gained 
during his campaign in Spain. They were surmounted by gilt 
statues, probably of bronze. This is recorded by Livy (xxxiii. 
27), who says, L. Stertinius . . . de manuliis duos fornices in 
Foro Bocario ante Fortunae aedcm et Matris Matutae, unum in 
Maximo Circo fecit, et his fornicihus signa aurata imposuit. Livy 
also tells us that Stertinius deposited in the public aerarium 
50,000 pounds weight of silver from the same spoils. 

In 190 E.C. an arch was erected in honour of P. Cornelius 
Scipio Africanus across the road leading up to the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus ; see Livy, xxxvii. 3. On it were fixed 
seven statues (signa aurata) and two horses of gilt bronze, and 
in front of it two marble basins (lahra). Xothing now remains 
of these early arches : and that of Nero on the Capitol (see 
fig. 94), with many others, has now wholly disappeared. 

The Arch of Claudius, erected in 43 A.D. to commemorate 
his imaginary victories in Britain, stood across the Via Lata 
(the Corso). between the Palazzo Sciarra and the Church of S. 
Francesco Saverio (Xavier). Its foundations were found in 
1882; see Bull. Comm. Arch. Bom. vi. Tav. 4. This arch 

1 For the Arches of Fabius, Augustus, Tiberius, and Seyerus see vol. i. 
chap. vii. on the Forum. 
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existed in an almost perfect state till the seventeenth century, 
when it was destroyed by Alexander VII. The only parts 
now preserved are half the inscribed panel on the attic, which 
is about 7 feet high, and portions of two large reliefs, much 
mutilated, which are now in the porch of the Villa Borghese. 

The inscription, or rather half of it, now in the garden of I n'-Cripf mil 
the Barberini Palace, was found buried by the Palazzo Sciarra 
in 1641 ; see Vacca, Memorie scritte nelV anno 1594, printed in 
Nardini, Itonta Anticu, eel. Xibby, vol. iv. p. 15. It has been 
restored as follows : — 

TI ■ CLA yiliu Drusi F. Cues. 

ayuy Hfo German iro Pin 
PONTiFici Max. Tr. P. ij. 

cos • y ■ im p. xci. P. P. 

SENATYS • pop. Q. Bom. Quotf 
REGEN ■ JBRIT'OiXWC si)W 
YLLA • IACTYra (lu)nUerit 
GENTESQYE Varlams 
PRIMVS ■ IXDICib Stlhcgerit. 

The reliefs in the Villa Borghese are noble in style, but 
are much damaged; they represent colossal figures of lioman 
generals and standard-bearers, probably in a procession, or 
listening to an address from the emperor. 

This arch is represented on both uarei and rJcnorii of o 'Or. 
Claudius, with the legend de britax[nis] inscribed over the 
arch. On the top is the emperor in a quadriga between 
trophies of armour, which were probably all of gilt bronze. 

The Anh of Niro, of which no remains now exist, was x,rhn/ 
erected in the central space between the two peaks of the 
Capitoline Hill in honour of victory- over the Parthians ; see 
Tac. Ann. xv. 18. It is shown on the rec. of a First Tiras-S of 
iSero as a single arch richly- decorated with statues and reliefs. 

On the attic is a triumphal quadriga between statues of 
Fidonj and Ahundantia ; at the angles of the entablature are 
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smaller statues. Figures in relief are carved all round the 
sides and top of the archway, and in a niche at the end of the 
monument is a colossal statue of 
Mars. The whole of the arch is 
very minutely represented in per- 
spective so as to show one end as 
well as the principal front. Except 
the usual s • c there is no reverse 
legend on this very fine coin. 

The Arch of Marcus Aurelius stood 
in the Via Fla mi ilia, a continuation 
of the Via Lata, not far from the Arch 
Aruli of Kero shown on a 0 j Claudius, in the modern Corso, at 
Fust Biass. the corner of the Via della Tite. 1 It 

also was destroyed in 1563, and six of its sculptured panels 
were placed in the Capitoline Palazzo de’ Conservatori. They 
are now on the walls of the staircase. 

Some of these reliefs appear to have been removed from 
the same arch at an earlier period, and were found in the six- 
teenth century under the Church of S. Martina by the Forum 
Roma uu m. 2 

These are not only unusually fine specimens of Eoman 
sculpture, but are also of special interest for their topographical 
indications and architectural backgrounds. 

The subjects represented are these : (1) the Emperor offer- 
ing sacrifice in front of the triple Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 
— this relief is of great value for its representation of that 

1 The Arch of 31. Aurelias, as it existed shortly before its destruction 
in 1563, is shown by Donatus, Itouia edits. 1695, in the engraving opposite 
p. 212. In this drawing two of the reliefs which are now in the Capito- 
line Museum are represented in situ. 

- The original place of the reliefs found under the church is not known ; 
and it is possible that all the reliefs may not have belonged to the same 
arch, though they agree so closely in style and scale as to make it probable 
that they did. 
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temple ; see vol. i. p. 364 ; (2) tlie entry of Marcus 
Aurelius into Rome after his German victories ; with a figure 
of the goddess Roma, who receives him at the gate : (3) Roma 
presents him with the orb of empire : (4) he grants terms of 
peace to the conquered Germans ; (5) he gives an address 
( Ltdlociitiu ) to the army ; (6) the Apotheosis of Marcus Aurelius 
and the younger Faustina — very similar in treatment to the 
Apotheosis of Antoninus Pius and Faustina the elder on the 
pedestal in the Vatican ; see vol. ii. p. 311. Another of this 
fine series of reliefs is in the possession of the heirs of the 
banker Prince Torlonia. 

The Arch of Titus, in Pentelic marble, was erected on the Flo via a 
Summa Sacra Via by Domitian, in honour of Vespasian and 
Titus, to commemorate the taking of Jerusalem : Josephus, 

Bell. Jttil. vii. 5, 5. 

The inscription to “Divus Titus” shows that the arch was 
erected after his death — sexatys • popyly.sqye • rojianvs 
DIVO • TITO • DIVI • YESPASIAXI • F • YESPASIAXO • AVGYSTO. 

The central part only of the existing arch is original ; the 
sides were restored in 1823. 

In the twelfth century the tower of a fortress, the strong- jMwtcai 
hold of the Frangipani family, stood over the Arch of Titus; 
this was known as the Turris Cartuhirio or Record Tower. 

Remains of this tower, consisting of a massive concrete wall 
made of broken hits of marble, still exist near the arch, set 
among the ruins of an unnamed building in peperino and tra- 
vertine ; see vol. i. p. 229. 

The capi tals of the eng aged columns on each side of the 
Arch of Titus are of th e Composite style, of wh ic h they are the 
earliest existing examples. 

On the inner iambs of the arch are two fine reliefs repre- &ihject» of 

J 1 it lure. 

sentmg the triumphal procession of Titus and his army hear- 
ing the spoils from Jerusalem. On one side the short, stout 
figure of Titus crowned by Victory is represented in a 
quadriga, the horses of which are led by the goddess Ptoma ; he 
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is passing under a triumphal arch on which stand two 
quadrigae, and he is surrounded by lictors bearing fasces with- 
out axes. 

On the opposite side is the famous relief showing that part 
of the triumphal procession in which the golden spoils from 
the Jewish temple are being carried along ; the seven-branched 
candlestick, the table for shewbread, and the golden trumpets, 
are the principal objects. These spoils v r ere deposited by 
Vespasian in the Temple of Peace, which occupied the centre of 
his Forum; Joseph. Bell. Jwl. vii. 5, 7; see vol. ii. p. 13. 
Two female heads in slight relief, crowned with laurel, which 
are part of this panel, are of great beauty. 

On the soffit of the richly coffered arch is a relief of the 
Apotheosis of Titus, represented in the usual way, with the 
Emperor borne upwards by an eagle. The external frieze has 
small sculptured figures representing sacrificial scenes. In the 
spandrels of the arch are figures of winged Victories bearing 
trophies, and the keystones are decorated with figures of Eoma 
and Fortuna, the latter with a cornucopiae. 

Another arch in honour of Titus to commemorate the 
same conquest had been erected in the Circus Maximus during 
his lifetime, in SO a.d. Its inscription is given in the 
Einsiedleu MS. ; see also Grater, laser ip. pp. 211-246. 

This interesting inscription, which is now lost, was as 
follows, IMP • TITO - CAESAR I • DIYI • VESPASIAN I ■ F • VESPA- 
SIANO ■ AVG • POXTIFrCI • MAXIMO • Tit IB • POT ■ X ■ IMP 
XVII • COS • VIII • P ■ P • PRIXCIPI • SVO ■ S • P • Q • R • QVOD 
PRAECEPTIS • PATH IS - C'OXSILIISQVE • ET • AVSPICIS • GEXTEM 
IVDAEORYM • DOJIVIT - ET • VRBEM • HIEKOSOLYMAM • OMNI- 
BA’S ■ ANTE • SE • OVCIBVS • REGIBVS - GENTIBVSQVE • AVT 
FRVSTRA • PETIT AM ■ AA’T - OMNIXO • INTENTATAM • DELEATT. 

I Arch of Secerns 1 in the Forum Bourium. The richly decor- 
lated but coarsely sculptured gateway Avhich led from the 

1 The Arch of Secerns in the Forum Romanum has already been 
described ; see vol. i. p. 343 
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Velabrum into the Forum Boarinm is not, accurately speaking, 
an arch, hut a gateway with a flat lintel, richly decorated od 
its under side or soffit with carved rosettes in deeply sunk 
panels or coffers ( lacunaria ). Its inscription originally recorded 
that it was erected in honour of Sept. Severus, his wife Julia 
Domna, and his sons Geta and Caracalla, by the silversmiths 
or bankers and other merchants of the Forum Boarinm (iirgen- 
turii et negodantes Buarii), in the year 201 A.D. After the 
murder of Geta in 212 A.D., the year after the death of Murder of 
Severus at York, Caracalla destroyed all sculptured represent- GeM ' 
ations of his brother, and erased his name from all honorary 
inscriptions ; see vol. i. p. 3IJ. 1 

On this gateway, as on the Arch of Severus in the Fomin 
Romanian, Geta’s name was replaced by additional titles of 
Caracalla, and his figure was cut away from a relief on the Subjects of 
inside of the gate, in which he and his brother had been " Ul - u - 
represented offering sacrifice. On the opposite side there is 
a similar scene, with a portrait figure of Severus, and on the 
exposed end of the gate a relief of Roman soldiers conducting 
Oriental prisoners. Other smaller sacrificial scenes are repre- 
sented under the large panels. The whole of this sculpture is 
very poor both in design and execution.- The whole is of 

1 Ail extraordinary instance exists of the strictness of Caracalla’s orders 
for the obliteration of Geta’s name. A lead pipe in the JIuseo Kircheiiano, 
found at Palestrina, has the following inscription — 

EX • INDVLGENTIA • D • X • bEVEllI 
AN TO X I S' I • ET ■ :i.!ETE: AVGG - L ■ F 

In the second line the name of Geta has been erased. This may have 
been done, as the Comm. Laneiani suggests (Cumin, di Froatino, p. 269), 
on the occasion of repairs being made ; or more probably it was a pipe 
which the plumber had in stock at the time when this edict was issued by 
Caracalla. Tlie joint rule of Caracalla and Geta bad lasted less than a 
year when Geta rvas stabbed by liis brother. 

- The second half of the second century A.D. was a time of the most 
rapid decline in art. The relief of Antinous in the Villa Albani, and 

VOL. II 20 
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white marble, except the lower part of the gate, which is of 
travertine. 

The twelfth-century campanile of S. Giorgio in Velabro 
stands partly on one end of this gate, and conceals two of its 
sculptured faces; see Ball. Lid. 18G7, p. 217, and 1871, 
p. 233. 

Arch of Janvs QnndrifronS. Close by it stands one of those 
fourway arches, set at the intersection of two streets, which 
were called arches of Janus Qiiudrifrons ; it is partly built of 
older architectural fragments, and is a work of the most 
degraded period, possibly even later than the time of Constan- 
tine. The inside of this archway is vaulted with a simple 
quadripartite vault, which is constructionally of interest as 
being the prototype of the Gothic vaults of the mediaeval 
period. 

The Arch of Conduntine. The reliefs with which the Arch 
of Constantine is decorated are described in vol. ii. pp. 35 to 
38. This arch was erected to commemorate Constantine’s 
victory over Maxentius at the Pons Milvius. 1 312 A,D . ; and 
this battle is represented on the very coarsely sculptured 
band over the right-hand side arch, on the front away from 
the Colosseum. 

The general design and proportion of this arch are exceed- 
ingly good (see fig. 95), and are probably copied from the 
Arch of Trajan ; from which are also taken not only the fine 
sculptured panels with scenes in the life of Trajan, but also 
the main entablature, and the eight magnificent fluted columns 

other portraits of him made in the reign of Hadrian (117-13S a.d). are 
among the most beautiful existing specimens of Koman or Graeco-Koniaii 
sculpture, while after the accession of Sept. Severus in 193 a.d. no 
sculpture of any real artistic merit seems to have heen produced in Koine. 

The throne ol the High Priest of Dionysus in the great theatre in 
Athens, which dates from the time of Hadrian, has reliefs which rival 
fine Greek work of the fourth century b.c. 

1 More correctly Molvivs. 
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of the Corinthian order which decorated the two fronts of the MonMUn 
arch. These columns are large monoliths of Numidian jiallo ° J 9 ‘ a 
antico ; one is now replaced by a white marble column, the 
original one having been placed in the Lateran Church, where 
it still exists. 

The clumsily sculptured Victories in the spandrels of the c<w.-.e 
central arch, the river-gods over the side arches, the medallions lptl r "" 
of the rising and setting sun at the ends, the Victories on the 
pedestals of the ginllu columns, and the bands over the side 



Arcli of Constantine ; the front towards the Colosseum. 

arches, are all of Constantine’s time, and show the miserably 
degraded state into which Boman art had sunk by the 
be ginning of the fourth century a.d. 

The following interesting inscription is cut in the centre i^cri P t, 0 ,i 

° ...... 0,1 the arch. 

ot the attic, but no exact indication ot the date is given in 
it, IMP • CAES • FL • CONSTANTINO • MAXIMO - P • F • AVGVSTO 
S ■ P • Q • R ■ QYOD ■ INSTINCTV • DIYIXITATIS • MENTIS 
MACtXITYDINE • CYM ■ EXEKCITY • SYO - TAM ■ DE • TYRAXXO 
QVAM ■ DE • OMNI • EIYS ■ FACTIOXE • YNO - TEMPORE • IYSTIS 
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RE3I-PVBLICA3I • VLTVS • EST • ARMTS • ARCVM • TRIVMPHIS 
IN SIGNED! • DICAVIT • LIBERATORI • VRBIS — FVNDATORI • QVIETIS j 

(and at the sides) YOTIS ■ X • YOTIS ■ XX — SIC • X • SIC 
XX. The words SIC • X — SIC • XX show that the arch was 
erected after the tenth year of Constantine’s reign (315 A.D.), 
the meaning being — as he has reigned ten years, so may he reign 
twenty. The title Maximus, which is used in the main inscrip- 
tion, occurs only on coins of Constantine which were struck 
after his tenth year ; and the phrase by divine inspiration 
(; instinct u. diriuitatis) appears also to point to a time when 
Constantine was more under Christian influence than he was 
in the early years of his reign. 1 

A staircase formed in the thickness of the arch is entered 
from a door at some height above the ground, in the end 
towards the Palatine. 

The Arch of Dolabella is not a triumphal arch ; its original 
use is not known. It stands on the Caelian Hill, and the con- 
tinuation of the Claudian aqueduct which Nero built passes 
over it, branching in two directions. The concrete mass of the 
aqueduct partly conceals one of the piers of Dolabella’ s Arch. 

This gateway consists of a plain arch, built of large blocks 
of travertine, and on it is an incised inscription recording that 
it was erected by order of the Senate by the Consuls Publius 
Cornelius Dolabella and C. Junius Silanus, i.e. in the year 10 
A.D. The latter, as the inscription records, was Flamen Marti- 
alis, and it has been suggested that this gateway led into the 
Campus Martialis, an open space on the Caelian Hill, which 
was used for games in honour of Mars at times when the great 
Campus Martins was inundated. 

The Arch of Drusus, wrongly so called, is described in vol. 
ii. p. 172. 

The Arch of Gallienus was built close against the outside of 
the Porta Esqailina, in the Servian agger; see vol. i. p. 133. 

1 It, however, seems probable, from some existing marks on the marble, 
that these words were added in place of some earlier phrase. 
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It was originally a triple arch surmounted by a central pedi- 
ment ; it is shown so in the Mantuan picture ; see He Rossi, 
Piante di Eoma, etc., 1879, and Bellori, Vet. Arc. xxii. ; the 
two side arches and the pediment were removed in the 
sixteenth century, hut the central arch is still well pre- 
served. 

On each side of it there is a Corinthian pilaster which 
supports the entablature, the frieze of which is incised with a 
laudatory inscription recording its erection in 262 A.D. by the 
Praefect of the city, M. Aurelius Victor, in honour of Gallienus 
and his wife Salonina. The whole is built of massive blocks 
of travertine. 

Several of the triumphal arches of Home which are now 
destroyed are illustrated by Bellori, Vderes Amis Auyustorum, 
Eome, 1690; see also Fea, Arcld triumph. Eome, 1832. 

Honorary Columns. 

Cuhimna Maeniana. Oue of the earliest honorary columns 
in Borne was that erected by C. Maenius, who fixed the 
bronze beaks to the Rostra in 338 B.c. ; see Pliny, Hist. Hat. 
xxxiv. 21. This column appears to have been placed in the 
Forum, but its exact site is doubtful. 

The Columna Duilia was set up by C. Duilius in 260 B.c., 
in the Forum, near the Rostra, in commemoration of his 
victory over the Carthaginian fleet ; Pliny, loc. cit. It was 
adorned with bronze rostra from the captured Punic ships. 
Part of its inscribed base is preserved in the Capitoline Museum ; 1 
it was found near the Arch of Severus in the sixteenth century, 
and was restored by Michelangelo. 

Two reproductions of a similar column now stand on the 
slope of the Pincian Hill by the road which leads up from the 

1 In the entrance hall of the Palazzo dei Conservator! This inscribed 
base appears to be an arcliaistic copy of the original one, made during the 
Imperial period. 
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Piazza del Popolo. Such monuments, called culuniaac rostratae, 
■were frequently set up in honour of naval victories ; see 
Servius, Ad Gear. iii. 29. Livy (xlii. 20) mentions another 
ivlumnu rod rata which was erected on the Capitol after the 
first Punic war by the Consul M. Fulvius. 

The Column of Minudas. A third column of Eepublican 
date is shown on the recer-H ‘ of a denarius struck about 130 
B.c. with the legend c • AYGitrinus; the column is sur- 
mounted by a statue, and two bells hang from its capital ; at 
the sides stand an augur with the lit Him, and another figure 
bearing a patera and a loaf of bread. This appears to be a 
column erected outside the Porta TngtnXiiin, in honour of L. 
Minucius, who was Praefedux Annoaue in 439 B.C'., on account 
of his reducing the price of bread ; see Pliny, Hid. Nat. xxxiv. 
21. Livy (iv.) 16 does not mention the column, but says that 
a gilt (bronze) statue of an ox was set up in honour of this 
good deed. 

The Column of Antoninus Pius 1 stood in front of the Temple 
of Antoninus Pius, the remains of which (on Monte Citorio) are 
wholly buried. The pedestal of the column remained in situ 
till it was set by Benedict XIY. near the obelisk in the Piazza 
di Monte Citorio. Gregory XVI. moved it to the Giardino 
della Pigna in the Vatican, where it still stands. The shaft of 
the column, which was a monolith of red Egyptian granite, had 
been overthrown and broken into many pieces. Its fragments 
were discovered under a house at the north-west angle of 
the Piazza in 1 7 04, and were cut up and used to mend the 
obelisk of Monte Citorio. On the base of this column was an 
interesting quarry inscription, recording that two blocks of 
granite, 50 feet long, were sent from Egypt by Dioskouros, a 
quarry superintendent, and Aristeides an architect, in the 
ninth year of Trajan’s reign, 106 A.D. The inscription, now 
in the Vatican Museum, runs thus — 

1 For the Column of Julius Caesar see voh i. p. 2S5. The Column of 
Trajan is described in vol. li. p. 30. 
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AIOCKOTPOT 
A8 • TRAIAXOT 
ATO ■ AAA • ITOAEC • X 
APICTEIAOT • APXITEKTOT 


The AO means the tjear nine, A or L being derived, from an 
ancient Egyptian symbol meaning year, adopted in Ptolemaic 
and Roman times instead of the proper Greek form E TOTS. 
noAEC is a blunder for noAAC, and the x is the Greek 
numeral 50. 


This column was not erected till after the death of Anto- Date of 
ninus Pius in 161 A.D. The inscription on the pedestal records L,jh ‘ mn - 
that it was set up by his adopted sons, INI. Aurelius Antoninus 
and Lucius Yerus — 


DIVO • AXTOXIXO • AVGVSTO • PIO 
AXTOXIXVS ■ AVGVsTVS • ET 
VERVS • AVGVSTVS • FILII 


On one side of the pedestal are very high reliefs with Relief* on 

it it i . _ * _ . the base. 

soldiers, both cavalry and infantry, arranged m a very taste- ’ 
less way in three tiers one above another. The other relief is 
very superior as a work of art ; it represents the apotheosis 
of Antoninus Pius and Faustina ; see vol. ii. p. 263. A youth 
reclining on the ground and holding a tall obelisk represents 
the Camjjus Martin*. On the other side of the relief is a fine 
seated figure of the goddess Roma. On the summit of the 
column stood a colossal statue of Antoninus in gilt bronze : 
this is shown on the coin mentioned below, p. 313. 

The Egypt! an obelisk, to mend which the above-mentioned Snn-iimi 

, „ . . , . obelisk. 

granite column of Antoninus was cut up, now stands m the 
Piazza cli Monte Citorio ; it has the following inscription on 
its pedestal, recording that it was erected by Augustus in 
10 B.c. in honour of the solar deity, and to record his conrpiest 
of Egypt. The inscription is as follows, dip ■ caesar • bivi nc-.beatory 

_ inscription. 

E • AVftVSTVS • POXTIFEX • MAXIMA'S ■ IMP ■ XII ■ COS ■ XI • TRIE 

POT • XIV • AEGYPTO • IX • POTESTATEM • POPVLI • KOMAXI • RE- 

dacta ■ soli ■ doxvm • dedit. This obelisk was set up by 
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Augustus in an open paved space in the Campus Martins, where 
it served as the gnomon of a huge sun-dial, the hours being- 
marked on the pavement round it by lines inlaid in bronze. 
It is described by Pliny, Hist. Kelt, xxxvi. 72. 

In the sixteenth century part of this pavement was 
discovered during excavations made for the foundations of a 
new palace. It consisted of great slabs of travertine, in which 
deeply cut lines were filled in with strips of bronze. 

The other obelisk which Augustus brought from Egypt 
was erected on the spina of the Circus Maximus ; it is a mono- 
lith of granite 78 feet high. It now stands in the Piazza del 
Popolo. On this and other obelisks in Rome see Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. xxxvi. 64 to 74. 

Column of 31. Aurelius. With the exception of its lower 
pedestal and the statue at the top, the Column of Marcus 
Aurelius is still well preserved. It is almost a copy of 
Trajan’s column, and, not counting the pedestal, is exactly 
the same height— 100 Roman feet, or 97 feet 6 inches English 
measure, whence these were called columnae centenariae. 1 The 
pedestal was in two stages, one of which is now buried below 
the modern Piazza, which is about 16 feet above the old ground 
level. On the upper part of the lower stage was a sculptured 
band, with reliefs of Victories holding garlands ; these are 
shown by Du Perac, Vestigj cli Roma, and by other sixteenth- 
century antiquaries. The upper stage of the pedestal has 
been completely renewed. On the top of the column was a 
colossal statue of M. Aurelius in gilt bronze. 

The column itself is built of Luna marble ; it is nearly 
12 Roman feet in diameter at the base, and has an internal 
winding staircase of 190 steps. It had a special custodian 
( procurator ); a decree of the Emperor Sept. Severus granting 
him a house (solarium 2 ) to live in still exists incised on marble, 

1 Cf. tlie ancient name of the Parthenon, called Ilecatompcdoii from its 
being 100 feet long. 

2 The word solarium, -which originally meant an upper room exposed 
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and is preserved in the Galleria lopuluria of the Vatican. This 
inscription is long, and contains many interesting details relat- 
ing to the site and materials of the custodian’s house. 

The spiral reliefs, which wind round the column in 20 tiers, 
represent scenes in the four campaigns of Marcus Aurelius German 
against the German tribes north of the Danube, 167-179 a.d. l "' “ s ' 
In both design and workmanship these sculptures show a con- 
siderable decadence since the time when Trajan’s column was 
executed. 

Like the column of Trajan, the Column of M. Aurelius 
stood in front of a temple dedicated to the deified Emperor, 1 Temple of 
and was surrounded by a large porticus or enclosure with rows ’ 
of columns; see Ann. Inst. 1852, p. 338, and Mon. Inst. v. 

Tav. 40. 

For a long time this column was wrongly thought to have 
been erected in honour of Antoninus Pius on account of its 
resemblance to the colupan shown on a First Brass with the 
head of Antoninus and the legend djvo • pio. 

It is now known that the Column of Antoninus Pius was the 
granite monolith mentioned above. 

The representation on the coin is interesting because it Coin type. 
shows the marble screen (cuneelli) which originally enclosed a 
small square area, paved with marble, in the middle of which 
the granite column stood. 

For an account of the columns of Antoninus and Aurelius, 
see Bartoli, Columna M. Aurelii, Borne, 1704 ; Chausse, Culunna 
trovata nel Campo Mano, Xaples, 1704 ; Fabris, Piedestallo della 
Colonna Antonina, Borne, 1846; Pellegrini, C'olonne ed ohelischi, 

Borne, 1881. 

to the sun, in this inscription appears to be used for a whole house. Com- 
pare the mediaeval English solar, which was an upper room, usually at the 
dais end of the hall. 

1 The elevation called Monte Citorio is probably formed by the buried 
remains of the Temple of Marcus Aurelius ; see above, vol. ii. p. 208. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE WATER SUPPLY OF ROME. 

Early water Till the year 312 B.C., when the Censor, Appius Claudius 
vpplj ' C'aecus, constructed the first aqueduct— the Aqua Appia — the 
Romans were dependent for their water supply on the Tiber, 
or on wells and springs. Frontinus, in his interesting work, 
De aquaedndUms Urbis Itomae (§ 4), says, Ah urbe condita 
per a ntios CCCCXLI (till 312 b. c.) contenti fuerunt Jionvmi 
usu aquarian qua* out cx Tihri, nut ex putevs, ant ex fontibus 
hauriebant. 

Froatinws This book, to which (together with Vitruvius, viii. 6) we 
Ayv.arv.ta. owe a great part of our knowledge of the details of the water 
supply of Rome and the laws which regulated it, was written 
by Sextus Julius Frontinus, who was Praetor Urbanus in 70 
A.D., and Gove rnor of Britain (under Vespasian) in 75 a.d.. 
when he conquered the Silures. In the reigns of Xerva and 
Trajan, 97 to 106 A.D., Frontinus occupied the very important 
post of Curator Aquarian, or general Superintendent of all the 
aqueducts, reservoirs, and fountains, used for the public and 
private water supply of Rome. He was also Consul Suffectus 
Laimam’n i n 97 A.D., and Consul in 100 a.d. A new edition of his work, 
together with much additional information about the aqueducts, 
has been published by the Comm. Lanciani, Comentarii di 
F routine, Rome, I860. 1 

I 1 Pliny’s remarks (Hist. Sat. xxxi. 57, and xxxvi. 121 to 123) about 
the water supply of Rome are interesting, but are mostly taken from 
Vitruvius, viii. 6. 
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Much interesting information with regard to aqueducts 
and water-pipes generally is given by Vitruvius in cap. 6 of 
book viiL In all the early printed editions of Vitruvius, be-' 
ginning with the Editio Prlncejji, Rome, 1I8G, the Commentary 
of Fronti nas is printed at the end of the volume. Vitruvius 
goes much more into practical details than Frontinus does 
with regard to the construction of aqueducts, cisterns, filters, 
lead pipes, and the like, while Frontinus gives accurate figures 
as to the length of each aqueduct and the amount of water it 
supplied. His work is a sort of official report on the water 
supply of Rome in the reign of Trajan. 

Some of the early rock-cut cisterns for storing spring water, 
and the well-shafts which communicate with them, still exist 
on the Palatine Hill, and are mentioned in chap. iii. ; see 
vol. i. pp. 113 and 162, and fig. 16. Other springs of water, 
such as the sacred Fans Juturnne in the Forum (see vol. i. p. 284), 
were preserved in later times for ornamental and religious 
reasons ; but a large proportion of the small streams which 
once formed open brooks, draining the main valleys of Rome, 
were, after the wide growth of the city and the construction 
of the aqueducts, no longer allowed to run along the surface 
of the ground, but were turned into the great Cloacae, which 
they helped to keep clean and wholesome, just as in London 
is the case w ith th e Fleet and o t her once o pen s trea ms of 
water, which now run in sewers un der the street s. 

The earlier aqueducts were not constructed on the lofty 
tiers of arches which afterwards were built to supply the 
upper stories of the lofty buildings of Imperial Rome, but ran 
for the most part in subterranean channels along the ground 
level of the Campagna. The first aqueduct, the Aqua A jjjjw, 
was almost wholly underground ; the second, th eAuio Vdus, 
the channel of which was 43 miles long, ran only for about a 
quarter of a mile above the ground. 

The Romans were thoroughly acquainted with the simple 
hydraulic law that water in a closed pipe finds its own level, 
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or, as Pliny puts it , — sulit altitudinem exortus sai (Hist. Nat. 
xxxi. 57), and they took advantage of this fact by construct- 
ing pipes reaching to the top of lofty fountains, and “ rising 
mains ” to supply the upper rooms of houses, which branched 
off right and left from a main pipe laid under the pavement of 
the streets, just as is done in modern towns ; see fig. 98. 
Many of these mains and their service -branches have been 
found during recent excavations in the streets of Ostia. 

So, at viii. 6. 5 to 6, Vitruvius describes the method of 
carrying water in a closed pipe down one hill and up another. 

It was not, therefore, from ignorance of this law of Nature 
that the Bomans constructed almost level water-channels carried 
on long lines of arches, but simply because it was the most 
economical way to bring a large supply of water from a dis- 
tance. Even in recent times this method has been resorted 
to with advantage, 1 in spite of the modern improvements in 
iron casting, which allow iron pipes to be made cheaply and 
of great strength and capacity ; whereas the Eoman pipes had 
to be made of the more costly and weaker lead, or, in places 
of especial pressure, of the still more expensive bronze. 

It was doubly convenient to employ channels which were 
always readily accessible, and could be cleared out without 
any difficulty, 2 on account of the calcareous deposit with 
which water from the neighbourhood of Borne so rapidly 
encrusts pipes and water-channels. 

One peculiarity in the construction of the Eoman aque- 
ducts is very difficult to account for; that is the very circuitous 
course which some of them follow, in some cases about 
doubling the distance in a straight line. This, according to 

1 As, for example, in the great Croton Aqueduct, 40 miles long, which 
supplies New York city, constructed between 1837 and 1842. 

2 The modern water companies of Rome constantly find their pipes 
almost closed up in a very short time after they are laid. In the old 
system the water had deposited the greater part of its dissolved carbonate 
of lime before reaching the lead pipes of distribution in the city. 
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Frontinus, was to prevent the slope of the channel from being 
too steep, when the source of the water was high above the 
required level of distribution in Rome. But it is not easy 
to say why step-like falls of water could not have been arranged 
for at any required points along the course of the aqueduct. 
The gradient ( Ubrunientum ) for the channel of an aqueduct 
rec ommended by Vitruvius (viii. 6. 1 ) is a fall of 6 inches in 
each 100 feet. 

Administration of the miter-works. The following were the 
officials and workmen who had charge of the water supply of 
Rome. 


x. 
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Till the last century of the Republic the Censors had 
charge of all aqueducts and rid suhterranei j see Livy, xxxix. 

44 ; and then, for a short time, they were under the Quaestors 
and Aediles. 

This lasted till the reign of Augustus, who instituted a 
new and very complete system of management, directed by a 
Curator Aquarian, who was appointed for life. It was an Curator 
office of great dignity, resembling in function that of a Curator A ' iuanlm ' 
Vutruni or Frumenti. The first Curator Aqinti am was M. Agrippa 
(Front. 98, 99), who held the office till his death in 12 B.O. 

The Curator was surrounded by a number of minor officials 
and personal attendants (cipparitores), such as secretaries ( scribae 
librarii) ■ ushers ( accensi ) ; criers ( praecones ) ; three public 
slaves (servi publici) ; several engineers (architedi) ; and, when 
outside the walls of Rome, two lictors. 

The public office of the Curator was called the Stutio Aquaram, 
and to it were attached clerks, called Talularii Stationis. 

Other subordinate officials were the two Adiutores, men of Subordinate 
Senatorial rank, one Procurator Aquarian, usually an Imperial 
Freedman, and a Tribuiuts Aquai am. The artisans who worked 
under the Curator were classed as belonging to the Farnilia 
aquaria puhlua and Farnilia aquaria Caesaris. These included 
Aquarii or Villki, presided over by a Pruiqiositus, who made 
and laid the lead supply pipes ; Librntores, who measured the 


ArtUdiis. 
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levels of the water; Custellarii, who kept the Custella or 
reservoirs in order ; Circitores, inspectors of the works ; Silicurii , 
who took up and relaid the die? (lava) pavement of the street, 
when mains were laid or repaired ; Tecfores, tilers, and other 
workmen, such as bricklayers, masons, and Pestatures, crushers 
of pottery ( testae tinnoe), to make the opus sigaiuiuu for lining 
the channels and reservoirs. 1 

Considering how copious the water supply was in Home, 
the silicurii must have been constantly at work, pulling up 
and relaying the pavements of the streets when the mains or 
their branches needed repair. But in some cases, in the more 
important streets, the Romans, wiser than our modern water 
'companies, formed tunnels in which the pipes were laid and 
could be repaired without breaking up the street. 

Moreover, the Roman pipes are made of much thicker 
substance of lead than modern pipes, and so would far less 
frequently need repair. 

The construction of new aqueducts was carried out by 
public contractors, Pedenqdorcs ope rum puUiwntm. Frontinus 
mentions the cost of some of the aqueducts, which seems 
extraordinarily small. It must, however, be remembered 
that they were built by slave labour, and that the materials 
used, such as tufa, peperino, pozzolana, and clay for bricks, 
were chiefly State property, and were mostly found close at 
hand, and so cost but little for carriage. 

Thus the actual cost of these and other great public works 
would very commonly be merely the cost of providing cheap 
food for the requisite number of slave workmen. 

The Aqua Claudia and the Anio Noras, both begun by 
Caligula and completed by Claudius in 50 A.D., are stated by 
Frontinus (quoting Fenestella) to have cost only 551 millions 
of sesterces, about £555,000. These are two of the longest 

1 Immense quantities of this must have been used, and it appears prob- 
able that the great heap of broken pottery called Monte Testaceio was 
stored for this purpose ; see vol. i. p. 7 9. 
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and most lofty of the aqueducts ; they were built of massive 
blocks of tufa. They certainly could not now be built for 
anything like that amount. 

A strip of land, 30 feet wide, was reserved all along the 
course of the channel or arches of all aqueducts, and no one 
was allowed, under penalty of a heavy fine, either to plant 
trees or in any way to encroach upon this reserved strip. 
The margin of this strip, along three of the older aqueducts, 
was marked with nppi j mn-nth '* ; or boundary stones, set at 
intervals of two ortns or 240 feet, marked with distances to 
show the length of the channel from its termination in the 
caitellnu in Rome. These dppi appear to have been used only 
by the earlier emperors ; out of thirty-one, twenty-six are of 
the time of Augustus, three of Tiberius, and two of Claudius. 

An example of the inscriptions on the dppi of Augustus 
is quoted below; see p. 341. 

Lutes ami penalties relutiiuj to the Apiuhu-U. The laws 
relating to water supply, Jus Jueeatlac tnenilncque Aptoi, are 
given by Frontinus. From these it appears that Imperial 
concessions of water to individuals, ee iwhtbjeitliu or Uherultlote 
Iinpeeatons, were granted only for life, and were not enjoyed 
by the heirs without a fresh concession. 

A list of penalties for various offences is given — namely, 
for irrigating land with water from a public aqueduct ; for 
throwing dirt into the water ; for cultivating or encroaching 
in any way on the 30 feet strip ; for any injury to pipes 
or channels ; for inserting a pipe larger than the concession 
allowed ; for inserting a pipe into the spirus of an aqueduct 
instead of the coAi-llum. In the last two cases the concession 
of water was forfeited. It was also forbidden to use water 
from leaks (aipw auJuai) without permission, in order to 
prevent leaky places being made by wilful injury. Heavy 
fines were inflicted on any official who connived at any of 
these misdemeanours. 

In spite of the penalties, fraud appears to have been not 
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uncommon, and the aqiturii were often bribed to insert a larger 
pipe than had been conceded. 

Measure- In order to prevent this, the junction between a public 

'supply, main or reservoir ( castellum ) and the lead pipe for a private 
supply ( erogatio ) was made with a pipe of bronze ( calix ), the 
exact capacity of which (lumen) was stamped on it — est calix 
■modulus aeneus , as Frontinus says; it was to be at least 12 
digiti long (9 inches). The two existing specimens of cal ices 
are stamped with an owner’s name, as well as the capacity 
(fl • GREGORI • v • d and fl • rvstici • V • H) ; one is in the 
Vatican, another in the Museo Kircheriano. 1 

Lawsuits. Disputes occasionally arose in Rome between private 
persons or corporations and the administration of the water 
supply. 

Inscriptions recently discovered on the Esquiline Hill 
record a lengthy trial before the Chief of the Police, the 
Pntefedus Vigilum, between the Curator uquarum on one 
side, and on the other the Collegium Fullonum, Corporation of 
Fullers, who claimed a certain supply of water free of charge. 
This legal process dragged on from 226 A.D. to 244 A.D., when 
a final decision was given by the Praefeetus Vigilum ; see 
Lanciani, Anc. Home, p. 223. 

Modes of Construction of water channels. Aqueducts with channels 

construe * 

tion. built of stone or concrete are called candles stnictile.± J xy Vitru- 
vius (viii. 6. 1). \itruvius also mentions two other methods 
of carrying water — namely, lead pipes (jistulae plumleae), 
and clay pipes ( tuhuli fidiles) ; the latter were mainly used, as 
they are now, for agricultural purposes. 

Rain-water pipes and overflow pipes from fountains were 

Clay pipes, commonly made of pottery (tuhuli). The down-pipes which 
carried the rain water from the roofs of Roman houses into 
the street sewer are, as a rule, carefully-made socket-jointed 
pipes like the circular smoke flue shown at J on fig. 65, vol. 
ii. p. 121. 

1 Vow called Aluseo del Collegio Romauo. 
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These down-pipes are frequently embedded in the concrete li" tii-; utter 
mass of the wall as shown in the last-named fig. G5. Examples v l '~ ‘ 
in abundance may be seen in the Thcrmnr of Varutulla and 


other similar buildings, and also in the walls of the enipto- 
jjuiiiais described in vol. i. p. 19G. 

When the roof was large, and the down-flow of rain water 
copious, down-pipes of greater capacity {bunai) were made in 
the concrete walls by forming square channels with tiles, as is 
described in vol. ii. p. 174, and is shown at K in fig. 05, vol. 
ii. p. 121. 

In some cases, as, for example, among the houses of 
Pompeii, the down-pipes for rain water are fixed on the 
exterior of the house; and in that case lead pipes (fstidae) 
are used, instead of the cheaper tnbitli. 

The Romans seem, as a rule, to have been careful not to 
let the rain water drip from the eaves into the street. In the 
same way in ancient Athens there was a law forbidding the 
rain-water gutters of the houses to discharge in an open stream 
on to the street; see Aristot. P"l. A thru. § 50. 

In Homan buildings of the Imperial period lead is generally 
used iu the most unsparing way, mainly owing to the enormous 
quantities which were obtained and imported into Italy by the 
Romans from the very rich mines in the Mendip Hills, and in 
Derbyshire and elsewhere in Britain. 1 

The open mouths of overflow pipes in fountains and 
cisterns, whether they were made of lead or clay, were com- 
monly guarded with a perforated strainer, like the “rose” 
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1 Many examples of blocks or “pigs” of lead have been found at 
various places in Britain with inscriptions recording from what mines and 
under what superintendent the lead had been obtained. A “pig” from 
Brough in Yorkshire is inscubed thus — e • ivl • ixori • eeit • lvt • r.x 
AEG ; C. Julii Pruti Britruinicuiii [jrhuulu ;n] Lutiuleinc r.r ury[eiitari u], 
meaning 1 ‘ British lead prepared from the silver-lead ore of Lutudae under 
(the superintendent; C. Julius Protus.” Lutudae was probably in Derby- 
shire ; see Haverfield, lion i. hiscr. Brit. 1SSS-90, Xo. 53. 
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of a water-pot, to prevent stoppage of the drain from floating 
objects. 

Similar strainers were used at various points where supply- 
pipes of drinking water issued from tanks and cisterns, and in 
every way the greatest care was taken to keep the water 
supply as pure as possible. 

In cap. 1 of lib. viii. Vitruvius gives a number of sensible 
suggestions as to the selection of water for drinking : cap. 2 is 
on the use of rain water. The source was usually either an 
open spring (fans) or a well (jnrfi us): frequently several springs 
were conducted to one reservoir at the commencement of an 
aqueduct. At the fountain-head a large reservoir (piscina) 
was formed, which answered the purpose of a settling-tank. 
Other reservoirs for the same purpose, and filtering tanks 
arranged so that the water passed through a bed of gravel 
( piscinae Umnriue), were constructed at various points along 
the course of the aqueducts. 

The covered channel along which the water flowed was 
called the spo'us, and was always thickly lined with a very 
hard cement (opu s siijitiauiu), made of lime, pozzolana, and 
pounded pottery or brick. Even the roof of the specus was 
lined with this cement, and at the bottom of the channel it 
was rounded oft into a circular depression ; see fig. 96. 

The method of making this hydraulic cement is described 
by Vitruvius, viii. 6. 14, and at ii. 5. 1. On its name, ipvs 
siquinu m , see Pliny (II inf. K"t. xxxv. 165), who derives it 
from the ancient city of Signa. 

In the earlier aqueducts the spurns, like the arches below, 
was built of large blocks of tufa, and when two or more specus 
came close one over another, the intermediate floor was often 
formed by a large slab of travertine, so as not to waste space. 
This is the case where the three speev* of the A (pm Julia, 
Ttpula, and Murcia, rebuilt by Augustus, pass over the Porta 
San Lorenzo ; see figs. 96 and 99. 

In later times the aqueducts and their specus were made of 
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concrete faced with brick on the outside. In some cases the 
roof of the sweats was formed by two large tiles ( tejulue Lipe- 
dales) set leaning together, acting as centering to support the 
mass of concrete which was poured in above — a method 
frequently employed in the smaller Cloacae. 

E on fig. 96 shows an example of this taken from a restora- routing 

^11 u>ple. 
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Fig. 96. 

Section through one of the arches of an Aqueduct near the Porta 
S. Lorenzo. 

A, B, C. Specus of the Aquae Julia, Tepula, and Marcia ; the top and 
bottom of each is of travertine, the sides of tufa or peperino ; 
they are lined with opus signinuni. 

D. Peperino arch. 

E. Specus of the Aqua Julia at another point, where it lias been 

restored in concrete and brick. 

tion of part of the Apia Tepula near the aqueduct arch of 
Augustus. At intervals of a few yards blow-holes (spiraniiua) 
were made for imprisoned air to escape, and also for ventila- 
tion when the water was temporarily cut off, and the workmen 
were crawling along the specus to get at a place where repairs 
were needed. These apertures passed straight up through 
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the top of the channel, or if there were another specus above, 
the holes were carried out at the side. 

Suiter- When the specus of an aqueduct was buried below the 
channels. * ground level, “inspection-shafts” were built at intervals to 
enable workmen to reach the subterranean channel. Vitruvius 
(viii. 6. 3) calls these shafts paid, and directs that they should 
be constructed at intervals of one actus, that is, every 1:20 feet. 
An existing example of one of these putei is described below, 
at p. 337. 

ifcso’iws. Castella. At the termination of the aqueduct in the city a 
large reservoir was built called a Castellum aquarian, from 
which the water was distributed over the quarter that it 
supplied. Vitruvius (viii. 6. 2) says that each castellum is to 
be divided into three compartments, each with a separate 

X main, one to supply public fountains, basins, and jets ( fontes , 
lacus, et salientes), one to supply public baths, and a third for 
private houses; cf. Pliny, Hist. .Not. xxxvi. 121. 
various In later times the arrangement was much more com- 

clashes oj . , 

supply, plicated, and m the time of Frontinus many other sub- 
divisions of Castella existed — (1) For Castra, military camps ; 
(2) Opera publico, places of amusement and public buildings 
generally, except those which had been built by the emperors, 
which were classed (3) Nomine Caesaris ; (1) Lad et salientes, 
public troughs, pools or basins and jets of water; (5) Munera, 
large ornamental fountains; (6) Beneficia Caesaris, Imperial 
grants of water to guilds, corporations, or private persons ; 
(7) Usibus privatis, private houses generally. Under class (2) 
would come places such as the Baths of Agrippa and other 
public buildings constructed by citizens of Borne ; class (3) 
included the Colosseum, the Thermae of Titus and Cu media, and 
all buildings constructed by the emperors. 

Some of the Castella were architecturally very magnificent, 
being lined with rich marbles, and decorated -noth statues and 
a large public fountain. 

Castellum of the Aqua Julia. The reservoir built by Severus 
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Alexander as a Castellum for the Aqua Julia on the Esquiline, 
remains of which still exist in the modern Piazza Vittorio 
Emmanuele, was a large and splendid example, with a very 
complicated system of chambers for subdividing and filtering 
the water. Externally it was surrounded with a magnificent 
series of marble fountains, basins of water, ancl miniature 
waterfalls, 1 decorated with sculpture and columns of coloured 
marble. It is shown with some minuteness on medallions of 
Severus Alexander; see Froehner, Med. Bom. p. 169. 

This appears, however, not to have been the Castellum for 
immediate distribution, but mainly a very large and elaborate 
fountain, the water from which, after being displayed in a 
series of cascades and jets, was run off from a lower basin to 
a number of less magnificent reservoirs, from which the water 
was distributed in lead pipes. This complicated structure 
was excavated, and careful drawings of it were made by some 
Prix de Pome students in 1822. It was again and more 
completely exposed in 1877, but no lead pipes were found 
leading from it, as would have been the case if it had been 
an ordinary Castellum for the erogutio. 

The so-called “ trophies of Marius” made in the reign of 
Domitian, were set on the exterior of this building, where 
they are shown in Du Perac’s etching ; see Vestiyj di Romo. 
In the sixteenth century they were moved to the top of the 
Capitoline stairs ; see vol. i. p. 25, note 2. 

In addition to the large central Castellum, each aqueduct 
had a number of smaller ones placed at various points in the 
Regiones it supplied. Some, such as the Aqua Marcia, had 
over fifty of these subordinate Cu.Jella. 

Great care was always taken by the Eomans to purify 
their drinking water by passing it through series of filtering 
tanks and settling tanks — piscinae Ihmriae as they are called 

1 The seventeentli-century castrfhtni on the top of the Janieulan Hill 
behind S. Pietro in Montorio, much resembles one of the ancient cnstdla, 
from its magnificent flood oi water constantly poured into a great Incus 
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by Frontinus, De Aquaei. 15. Every important Castellum 
contained a number of vaulted chambers for this purpose, in 
addition to those which were constructed near the source of 
the aqueduct, and at intermediate points between the source 
and its termination in Rome. 

Reservoirs. Important buildings had reservoirs of their own ( piscinae ) 
with a series of vaulted settling-chambers, usually arranged 
in two stories. Existing examples are the so-called sctie sale, 
a reservoir built by Nero to supply his Golden House ; see 
vol. ii. p. 156 ; and those which belonged to the Thermae of 
Caracalla and Diocletian; see vol. ii. p. 171, and fig. in vol. ii, 
p. 183. The cisterns in private houses were called castella 
domestica ; but except in very grand houses these appear not 
to have been much used, as the inhabitants of ancient Rome 
possessed the great advantage of having a constant water 
supply, and so had no need of storage. 

I rater -pipes. Vitruvius (viii. 6. 1) mentions two sorts of 
pipes in addition to the built spec us — Dudus aquae fluid 
generibus tribus, rivis per canalcs strudiles, ant fistulis plumbeis, 

Clay pipes, seu ttilulis fidilibus. Clay pipes were mostly used for agricul- 

tural purposes under the Empire, and many examples of 
thes§ have been found, but in earlier times they were occa- 
sionally used for drinking-water, in ■which case Vitruvius says 
the joints should be strengthened at points of special pressure 
by stone rings. 

A number of socket-jointed clay pipes, about 5 inches in 
diameter and about 18 inches long, are preserved in the 
Museo delle Terme. These pipes are made in short lengths 
for convenience in rapidly moulding them on the potter’s 
wheel. Angle pipes with junctions of various forms are to be 
seen in the same collection, together with many other interesting 
objects connected with the Roman ■water supply. 

Leadpipes. Vitruvius (viii. 6. 10) recommends clay in preference to 
lead pipes, on account of the risk of lead -poisoning, mtlfo 
salulrior est ex tululis (clay pipes) aqua quam ex fistulis (lead 
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pipes) ; quod per plumbum, vkhtur esse ideu ritiosu, quod ex eo 
cirussa nuscitar. In Rome, however, there was no risk of this, 
owing to the calcareous deposit with which lead pipes were 
rapidly lined, 1 and therefore under the Empire they were 
universally used, except in a few rare cases where pipes of 
bronze were introduced in places where there was heavy 
hydraulic pressure, which might have burst leaden pipes : see 
Hor. Ep. 1. x. 20 — 

Par mr in rids aqua Uaiht rnmptre plumbum. 

Pliny mentions wooden pipes, made of elm or fir ; no 
examples of these have been found in Rome, but there is no 
doubt that they would last a long while,'- as wood which is 
kept constantly wet does not decay as it does if it is some- 
times wet and sometimes dry. Stone pipes were used at a 
very early period, and many examples of these have been 
found in various parts of Italy ; some from Arezzo, of the 
Republican period, are very large, measuring nearly 2 feet in 
internal diameter. 

Fistulue plumbeae. Lead pipes (see fig. 97) were made by 
rolling thick plates of cast lead in lengths of 10 feet round a 
wooden core, the edges were brought together and soldered 
with melted lead, in, ntuitdtitvmuu jkctuutur (Juiniiuic), as 
Vitruvius says ; see D, on fig. 97. The Roman pipes were 
made of much thicker lead than is the custom now. Some, 
which are 5 inches in diameter, are made of lead weighing 
more than 20 pounds to the square foot. 

1 The fact is, that except when they are ijuite new, there is no danger 
caused by the use of lead water-pipes. The lead very soon becomes 
coated with an insoluble caibonate, and this protects it from further 
decomposition. 

2 A few years ago wooden pipes, laid by the Xew River Company, and 
probably two centuries old, were taken up in some of the streets of Loudon 
in good preservation. Similar wooden pipes, each made of a tree with its 
centre drilled out, have been found in the monastic buildings of West- 
minster Abbey. These were made of willow wood. 
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The lead plates were probably cast, as is done now, on a 
smooth bed of sand, in sheets 10 feet long and probably rather 
less in width. These sheets were then cut up into strips of 
the right widths to roll into pipes. It was of course desirable 
to cast rather long sheets of lead, in order that when made 



Fig. 07. 

Lead Pipe-, and Turncocks. 

A. Main pipe with two seivice braucli pipes, inscribed with the name 

of Severus Alexander. 

B. Fourway pipe. 

<-'• Junction formed by enlarged lead cylinder. 

I*. Section of pipe and .soldered print to larger scale. 

E. r. Stopcocks, inljiln uthiitii. 

Id Owner's name and capacity of pipe 120 nuimirif":) inscribed in raised 
letters. 

H. Method oi joining two lengths of pipe. 

into pipes there might he as few joints as possible. This is 
why Vitruvius (viii. 6. d) advises, jiduloe ne ntinii s Imtijoe 
pedum ileiiiim fund" at nr. Inscriptions were cut in relief on 
stamps of wood or marble, and then impressed on the sand- 
bed, so that the cast plate of lead received the letters in 
relief. Pipes were joined endwise, by one end being enlarged 
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by hammering, and the end of the next pipe reduced in size 
so as to slip into the larger one ; solder was then fused all 
round the junction : see H, on tig. 97. 

Strainers formed of caps of lead, pierced with many small 
holes, were often fixed at the end of the pipes which dis- 
charged into a cistern or fountain. 

The taps and turncocks by which the water could he drawn 
off from cisterns and shut off from the main during repairs were 
made of bronze, of very skilful workmanship, soldered to the 
lead pipes — epi'fowiu fisfulis adfiliimliitn. as Ulpiau calls them ; 
see E, F, on fig. 97. A very large one, now in the Museum 
in Naples, was found at Pompeii half full of water till 
recently it could be heard to splash when it was moved. 

The ordinary water-taps were commonly made in the form 
of an animal’s head. 

Fountains in houses were frequently arranged so that the 
constant stream of water spouted or poured through a shell, a 
fish, or some other object held in the hand of a bronze statuette, 
the lead supply pipe being concealed inside the hollow bronze 
figure. Some of these fountain statuettes are of the finest 
quality as works of art ; figures of Cupid occur most frequently. 

The junctions, where service-pipes to private houses 
branched off from the main in the street, were often formed 
in the shape of a cubical lead box — a stronger method than 
soldering one pipe directly into another, as is shown at A in 
fig. 98. 

Pipes of different capacity had different names, such as 
</! i inti riii, vnurw, uphunria, etc. According to Vitruvius (viii. 
6. 4), they were named from the width of the plate before 
it was rolled into a tube, e.g. pztiila qiiiiiqiiiirppaifin, from its 
plate being fifty ilujiti 1 wide (3 feet ’ inch). Frontinns, how- 
ever, who mentions this statement of Vitruvius, thinks it more 
probable that the names came from the size of the diameter 

1 The Roman or foot, which was about J inch shot ter than the 

modern English foot, contained sixteen Obi it i or twelve vnacir (inches). 
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of the finished pipe, e.g. that a fistula quinuria was so called a 
diarnetro quiuqnc quodrantum, the quad runs being the fourth of 
the digitus, and the quinorin therefore measuring ^ of a digitus 
(or 1-^ digitus) in diameter; see Front. 25. 

The capacity of pipes was measured in quiuariac units ; the 
ten-quinarine pipe measured about If inch in internal diameter 
at the widest part of the irregular or pear-shaped oval — -a form 
produced by the way in which the pipes were rolled round 
the wooden core. The twenty -qvinariur. pipe measures about 
2§ inches, and the other sizes in proportion. A pipe in the 
Museo delle Terme is inscribed CXX to show that its capacity is 
120 quimiriu/’- it measures about 18 inches in diameter. 

Inscriptions on lend pipes. The importance of inscriptions 



Junction between tlie lead main in a s-treet and tlie lead rising-mains 
passing to the houses on each .side of the street. 

on lead pipes has only been realised within the last few years, 
mainly owing to the care of Comm. Lanciani, who with 
wonderful industry has collected an immense number and 
published them in his valuable Coinentitrii di. Fronti no. 

Many tons weight of these interesting documents (as 
inscribed pipes may be called) have been melted down with- 
out any note being taken of their inscriptions. Even as late 
as 1878, Prince Alessandro Torlonia melted over 2000 pounds 
weight of inscribed lead pipes, which were dug up in his 
estate in Koine, and the few that it has been thought worth 
while to put in museums are usually scattered and hidden 
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away, so as to be almost inaccessible for purposes of study 
and comparison. 1 

With the aid of inscriptions on jidnloe, Comm. Lanciani has 
identified the sites of eight}'-one houses in Borne from the 
owner’s name being inscribed on the pipes, and also eighty- 
eight suburban estates or villas. He has also gained much 
interesting information as to the distribution of water from 
the various Custellu of Rome and many collateral historical 
and topographical facts. 

The earliest existing inscribed pipes date from the reign of 
Augustus, and they continue in an almost unbroken series 
down to the fourth century a.d. The most numerous are of 
the reigns of Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, Severus, and Caracalla ; 
after Trajanus Decius the number steadily declines. These 
inscriptions record a large number of facts, such as the name 
of the reigning Emperor, with sometimes the Consuls for the 
year; the name of the Procurator Aquarian, and other officials 
under the Curator-, the plumber who made the pipe; the owner 
of the house, with, more rarely, the name of the house or 
estate ; and lastly the fact of the water being an Imperial con- 
cession. 

The capacity {lumen) of the tube is sometimes, hut not 
always, inscribed on it in large numerals, giving the number of 
quinariae ; see fig. 97. The smallest existing specimen is 
marked III., and the largest pipes reach to over C’CC 
quinuriar. 

A few pipes are recorded by Grater and others to have 
been inscribed with the name of the water they carried, but 
these are probably spurious, with perhaps the exception of one 
of about the year 366 a.d., which has the inscription aqva 
pixciana ■ d ■ x ■ VALETIX'IAX'I • ayg. This pipe was found in 
1757 in the Horti SaUustknd. 

The lists of emperors’ names on pipe inscriptions include 

1 A large collection of inscribed pipes found m Rome and at Ostia is 
preserved in the great Museo delle Tonne. 
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nearly all from the reign of Augustus down to Valentinianus 
II., 375 A.D., when the Imperial series closes ; see fig. 97 A. 

Several pipes inscribed with the name of Pope John I.. 
523-526, were found in 1707, near S. Lorenzo fuori le mura. 
but this is almost an isolated example ; the inscrijition was 
SALVO • PAPA • rOHAXNE - STFAX • PR • (Stefl'IlHS Piv.qjositus) RE- 
PARAVIT. 

Names of Emjjcrors, Consuls, and other officials. The earlier 
examples have the name of the emperor only, as, for example, 
TIB • CAESAR • avg (Tiberius) or xerox is • CAESAKIS ■ AVG 
(Nero). Another from the Thermae of Nero, near the Pantheon, 
has the Procurator’s name in addition, SVB - gxesio • AVG 
LIBERTO • PROC • XEROXES • CLAVDI ■ CAES • AVG. The Greek 
name T vr\crio<t occurs in many of these inscriptions. One of 
Vespasian has on it the name of the water-works office in 
Rome — imp • avg • vespasiaxi • static • vebana • AVG. 

One of Nerva is marked as belonging to a private stutio of 
the emperor’s — imp • xervae • cars • avg • stat • patrimoxi 
avg • x. Another has imp • axtoxixi • avg • pii ■ statioxis 
PATRIMOXIS • SVB • CVRA • DIOSCORI. 

The commonest formula on pipes of the latter part of the 
first and the second century gives first the Emperor’s name, 
then the Procurator's, and last the plumber’s, e./j. IMP • CAES 
TRAIAX • HADRIAXI • AVG • .SVB • CVRA • HYLAK • AVG • LIB 

proc • a • LARcrvs • evtyches ■ fec ; i.e. in the reign of 
Hadrian, under the care of the Procurator lights a freed/nan of 
Augustus, A. Lanins Eutyches made it. 

In some cases the exact year is indicated by the number of 
the Emperor’s consulship, e.j. imp • domit • avg • germ • xvi 
cos (93 a.d.) ; or by the names of the two consuls for the year, 
e.g. pisoxe • et • ivliaxo • cos (175 a.d.), tessera • CAST- 
RE[x]sis ; this interesting inscription was found in the 
Praetorian Camp in 1S62. 1 

1 The tessera was the watchword for the niyht wiitten on a slip of 
wood, and sent round the camp Before dark ; see Livy, xxvii. 46 ; and the 
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Another pipe inscription found on the Quirinal in 1876 
is dated by the Consuls’ names in the joint reign of Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Yerus, 162-163 A.D., thus — 

I>IP ■ CAES • AYRELI • AXTOXIXI ■ EX • AYKELI • VEK yjTT 
SVB ■ CVKA • CAECH.I • DEXTRIANI • PROISMAL • P 
AVREL • CAES • III • ET • COMM ■ II • COS 

A pipe found at Ostia in 1867 has the names of Severus 
and his two sons Caracalla and Geta — impp • L • septimi 
SEVERI • ET • M • AYR ■ AXTOXIXI - AYGU • ET - GETAE • CAESAR 
SYB • CYRA ■ PROG ■ YEXYST - AYGG • LIBERT ■ EX • OFF • T 
flayi • TIRIBATIS • LIB; i.c. in the time of tin: ta:o Avgusti Samis 
and Caracalla 1 and of the Casar Gcta, under the rare of the 
Procurator Fenustus, an imperial feedmau ; out of the workshop 
of the freed I no a T. Fionas TiiiJutc-. 

Imperial concessions of water are recorded by tlie words hep.-, ha 
EX • INBYLGEXTIA or EX • L1BERALITATE, followed by the 
Emperor’s name ; see vol. ii. p. 319. 

Names of Empresses also occur, e.q. PLOTIXAE • ayg, on a 
pipe found near the Emporium, and matidiae • AYG usti Yiliae 
Q • PYBLI ■ SECYXBYS • FEC' it— of Matidia the danjhter of 
Augustus; Q. Publius Sectuulus made it. 

Other officials’ names, instead of the Procurator Aquarian, 
sometimes occur, such as the Tribauvs Aqua rum, and the kscrilae 
or secretaries of the Curator, but these varieties are rare. The 
chief official of all, the Curator, did not impress his name on 
the pipes, except in the case of those in his own private house ; 
see below. 

Plumbers' names. Plumbers’ names, like those of brick- Plumbers. 
makers, are given either iu the nominative with fecit, or in 
the genitive after ex • officixa : one of the pipes found in the 

tesserarius was the soldier who distributed information as to the watch- 
word ; see Orelli, laser. Xo. 3462. Its meaning inscribed on a pipe is 
not clear ; it may simply mean stamp of the Praetorian Camp. 

1 Caracalla is usually called Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (Pius). 
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Horti Sallusticini in 1886 was inscribed thus, OFFICIXA • FORTYXI. 
A considerable number of female plumbers’ names occur, 1 e.g. 
IVLIA • Cleopatra • fecit ; another pipe has FLAVIA ■ GLVCERA • 
FECIT. 

Names of house-owners. The names of private owners are 
very numerous ; several names often occur on one pipe, e.g. 
M • POSTYJII • FESTI • ET • PAVLLAE • El VS • ET • FILIORYM 
ET • POMPEI • HELIODORI — MuffllS PortvniHS Festus Olid Povlllt 
his wife and his sons, and Pomptius Heliodorus. 

A pipe recently found on the Esquiline has ji ■ cocuei 
XEr[yae], M. Coeeeius Xerva was Curator Atpiaruw from 
21-33 A.D., but his name is here inscribed in his private 
capacity of a consumer of water. He was Consul-Suffectus in 
22 A.D., and his name is inscribed on the front of the TuUianum 
as one of its restorers : see vol. i. p. 153. M. C. Xerva was an 
intimate friend of Tiberius, and in 33 A.D. committed suicide 
from grief at the cruelties and murders committed by the 
Emperor, over whom he had lost all influence. 

On some pipes is recorded the fact that the imperial con- 
cession of water was renewed to a man’s heirs, e.tj. heredyji 
SPVRII • 3IAXIMI • EGREGII • VIRI. 

The names of lady house-owners are common, as, for 
example, layk ■ agaclyti • sabinae ■ avg ■ soror ; and cor- 
NELIAE • PRAETEXTATAE • Coil ■ Tilioe ; and SEPTIJIIAE • C'ALLI- 
CRATIAE ; and JVLIAE • C ALICES • ET - LIBERT • EIYS • ET ■ ALYPTI 
AVG • L • libert ; that is, the right to the water was shared 
by Julia Colice, her freed man, and Abjjjtus an Imperial freed man. 

This last inscription is on a lead pipe of 15 quinnriae 
capacity, which was found in the Via Alessandrina. 

Topographical indications, such as names of estates, some- 
times occur, but are rare. A pipe from the Palatine has 
[dom]VS • aygystaxae. Some marked as belonging to Sal- 
lust’s estate are mentioned in vol. ii. p. 242. 

1 Probably these were women who owned a plumber's opicina worked 
with slave labour. 
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Donati {Roma, p. 400) and other old topographers, mention 
a pipe found near the Pantheon, which was marked Temple of 
Mat id iu — templo ■ matidiae ; but this inscription is suspicious, 
from the word templo instead of the nominative tempi am being 
used. 

A pipe of the sixth century a.d., in the Museo Kirclieriano, 
is inscribed XEXoD • ORFAXOXT {^evoSoneiov opf>avo- 
Tpoifieiov ) ; a Xenodochium or Asylum for the orphan children ucyiu 
of foreigners, possibly that which Belisarius is recorded to 
have built; see Ball. Com. Arch. Ruin. vi. p. 134. 

Several pipes have been found in the Praetorian Camp 
inscribed CASTR(u) praetor(w) ; see also vol. ii. p. 332. 

I 11 the same place was found the following interesting 
inscription on a pipe which is now in the Museo Ivircheriano 
— X1IP • L • SEVEKO • III • ET • AXTOXIXO • COS • (202 A.D.) CYRA 
GEX • FVRIO • FESTO ■ TRiluilO • CoHOR/A • VII • VROCpOSito ■ OPERU771 

mi dorian ■ evRidi/re • jiessio • attico • chor • vn • pr . 1 

These include nearly all the known examples of Roman 
pipes inscribed with the name of the building to which they 
belonged. 

The Aqueducts of Rome. 


In the time of Frontinus, Curator Aquarum from 97 to 106 
A.D., there were nine aqueducts to supply Rome. 

I. The Aqua A ppia was built at the same time that the 
Via Ajjjau was constructed by the Censor Appius Claudius 
Caecus, 313 B.C., whose Censorship was prolonged to allow 
him to complete the work ; see Livy, ix. 29 ; Died. Sic. xx. 
3G ; Front. 79. The start of the water-channel is mentioned 
by Frontinus (§ 5) as being by the Jlu Praencstina, between 
the seventh and eighth milestones, measured from the Porta 
Esquiliua. 

This appears to be a mistake : the real source has been 

1 On tliis inscription see Henzeu in Adn. Inst. 1SG4, p. t> ; ami Momm- 
sen, Bull. last. 1S66, p. 127. 
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discovered in the leservoirs formed in the ancient quarries, 
now called lotumk ihlki 1’iiAi'n, about 50 feet below the levtl 
of the ground. L.uiciani suggests the probable emendation 
Kin Cijlliitiiin instead of Ki'm in 'Him. 

Ext,>n,[i The subterranean -/«'_/<> of this aqueduct has been at vari- 
ous times discovered in several places in Home; at one point 
it is now accessible, and is well preserved for a long distance, 
namely, where it passes through the old tufa quarries in the 
Aventine near the Church of S. Saba. Its line near this point 
is now traversed by the modem Via di Porta; see Deseemet, 
Fuiiilhsii S. Sihiii", Paris, 1SC3. 

The termination of the Aqiin ^ljqiin was near the Tiber 

bank, close by the ^Iniuu,,ntn_ m • the last part of its course 
for a few hundred yards was on low arches close inside the 
line of the Servian wall : with this exception the ytnjs of the 
Aijim Aiijiki was subterranean. Additional springs were 
brought to the .l^nn Ajmi </ by a branch added by Augustus, 
which was called the A'pm Ain'in AnijnAn. 

-i/Ko II. The Amo Kit a* was beuun in 272 n.c., fortv years later 

J'rtio. . s 

than the Ajyiin, by the Cen-or Manius Curius Dentatus out 
of the spoils won from Pyrrhus, and in 270 r-.r. was completed 
by VL Fulvius Flaecns, who had been appointed, together with 
Dentatus, il mini nr oyuni y« itliii'rinlni; ; see Front. 80, and Livy, 
ix. 29. Its length was 43 miles ; 10 1 miles from its source in 
the hills to a jii'ftnn near Tibnr (Tivoli), and 33 miles thence 
to Ponte ; its course being very circuitous ; see Aur. V ictor, 
Kiri ill. 43; and Livy, ix. 29, and xl. 51. 

Of this long channel only about a quarter of a mile was 
above ground. 

-Erof./i// The gjjn'as of the . lnio Krtii.i has been identified below the 

rtniciins s-., , . . . 

Uaudian Aqueduct at the Porta Maggiore ; other pieces oi 
the channel and remains of large cisterns were discovered in 
1873-79, while laying out the new Via Principe Amadeo, 
Carlo Alberto, and Xapoleone III. 

1 Not 20, as is sometimes stated. 
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A long piece of the spec us was formed in the earth of the 
agger of Servius, and ran parallel to the wall. Where the 
spec us was above ground, it was built of massive blocks of 
peperino : see Lanciani, Cum. di Front. Tav. iv. 

At one point about 30 feet outside the remains of the Servian 
wall and agger, near the railway station, there is still well pre- 
served a curious inspection-shaft (patens), made to enable work- Jiiopcction 
men to reach the subterranean specus of this aqueduct ; see J>aJt 
Vitr. viii. 6. 3. It stands up above the excavated ground- 
level like a small circular tower, about 12 feet high and 10 
feet in diameter. It is built of massive blocks of tufa and 
travertine, and has a small door for access, in the sill of which 
are the pivot-holes of two wooden folding doors. 

A branch subdividing the water of the Anio Fetus into two 
parts was built by Augustus, starting from the old .pec us about 
2 miles from its termination in Home, then passing by the 
Amphiilieatram Cost reuse, and for some distance along the line 
of the Aurelian wall towards the Porto Latino. The existing 
remains of this branch are of concrete faced with opus 
reticulutuiii. 

III. The Apia Murcia was built by the Praetor Q. Marcius Aqua 
Eex in III B.C., by order of the Senate at the same time that 
they had the two existing aqueducts restored ; see Dion Cass, 
xlix. 42 ; Front. SI ; and Pliny, Hist. Nut. xxxi. 41, and 
xxxvi. 121. Frontinus, quoting Fenestella, tells us that 180 
million sesterces were voted ti build this aqueduct, that is, 
about £1,800,000. This is commemorated on a denarius of 
the Gen.-, Marcia with ( ulcers i) a head of King Anc-us .Martins Cm a type. 
and the legend ANCVS ; (re re esc) a rude representation of the 
arches of an aqueduct inscribed AQVA ■ MARcia ; on it is an 
equestrian statue — legend, PIIILLIPYS. The supposed descent 
of the Clens from Ancus Martins, and the construction of the 
Marcian Aqueduct, were the two chief distinctions of the 
family, and were therefore commemorated on the damni 
struck by muuetorii of this Gens. 

VOL. II 22 
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The source of this aqueduct is about 38 miles from Rome, 

3 miles to the south of the Via Volina j 1 its last 6 miles are on 
massive peperino arches, many of which are still well pre- 
served, but about seven-eighths of the length of the sqjecvs was 
subterranean. Remains of the specns still exist in the Sabine 
Hills above Tivoli, and also on the slopes below it. The water 
was brought into Rome at a level high enough to supply the 
Capitoline An:. 

A short branch, called the Aqua Augusta, was added by 
Augustus, and this doubled the original supply of water, as is 
recorded in the Ancyrean inscription — AQYAM • QVAE • MARCIA 
APPELLATVR • DYPLICAYI ■ FOXTE - NOVO • IN • R1VVM • EIYS 
ixmisso. Its water is exceptionally pure and cold — nires ct 
fvigora ilucens Murcia, as Statius calls it, Silv. I. v. 25 ; see also 
Mart. vi. 42, 18, and Yitr. viii. 3. 1. 

One of the eifqn juge rales, set up by Augustus to mark the 
band of ground, 30 feet wide, belonging to this aqueduct, has 
been found ; it is inscribed — mar(c iu.) • imp • caesar • divi • f 
avgvstvs • ex • s ■ c ■ ce cxcvii • v(edes) ■ eel, i.c. Martian (Aque- 
duct) the hrperator Augusta. (odvptid) son uj the divine Caesar, 


by command of the Senate; Cippas A umber 1107, distance from 
the end 250 fed; ± for 50, the archaic form of L, is used 
here. 2 This interesting inscription is now built into a wall 
over the place where it was found. 

Two inscriptions, now preserved by the main entrance 
AMitio.a of the Basilica of S. Lorenzo, record the restorations 
V caraeauv. and increased water supply with which Titus and Caracalla 


improved the Marcian aqueduct. They are as follows — IMP 


TITYS ■ CAES • DIYI - F - YESPASIAXYS ■ AYG ■ POXT ■ MAX ■ TRI- 


1 Tlie Yia Valeria was a continuation of tlie Via Tiburtina, from Tibur 
(Tivoli) onwards over tlie Sabine Hills. 

2 Tlie Roman numeral for 50 passed through three stages, first sjo 
as on the earliest gold sixty-sestertii pieces struck about 217 n.u., then X, 
and lastly from the middle of the first century a.d. onwards the form L 
was used. 
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Mhiciu. 

DESIGN • VIII • RIVOM • AQVAE • MARC'IAE • RESTAVRAVIT • DILAP- 
SAM ■ REFECIT ■ ET • AQVAM - QVAE • IN • VSV • ESSE • DESIERAT 
EEDVXIT. The otlier, of Caracalla’s time, runs thus — imp 
CAES ■ M ■ AVRELIVS • ANTOXINVS • PIVS • FELIX • AVG ■ PART 
MAX • BRIT ■ MAXIMA’S • PONTIFEX • MAXIMVS • AQVAM • MAR- 
CIAM -VARUS • CASIBVS • IMPEBITAM • PVRCUTO • FOXTE • EXCISE, 

ET ■ PERFORATIS • MOXTIBVS • RESTITVTA • FORMA • ADQUISITO 
ETIAM • FOXTE • NOVO • ANTONIN IAN 0 • IN • SACKAM • VRBEM 
SVAM ■ PERDVCENDAM • CVRAVIT. 

The Marcian Aqueduct- ended near the Faria Copetw and r-v«<,;<p 
was distributed over llegio II, the Caelian Hill. Its spec us 
can be well examined where it passes over the arch built by 
Augustus (now the Porta S. Lorenzo), below the .spi-an of the 
Aqua Julia and Tup ala ; see fig. 99. At this point, where the 
aqueduct spanned an ancient road, the whole is of travertine ; 
at other places peperino and tufa blocks were used. Some 
of the piers of this triple aqueduct were destroyed in 1854 : 
see vol. ii. p. 234. The Marcian water is still brought to 
Rome under the name of the Aqua Pin, a restoration com- Aqua i\a. 
pleted in 1870, and solemnly inaugurated by Pope Pius IX., 
only a few clays before the Italian army entered Rome, putting 
an end to the temporal power of the Pope. 

IY. The Aqua Trpula was constructed by the Censors On. Aqua 
Servilius Caepio and L. Cassius Longinus, in 127 B.c. : see P 
Front. 82. It began about a mile and a half from the tenth 
milestone on the Via Latina. Its sprats is shown on fig. 99, 
between the Aqua Marcia and Julia. This water was called 
ttqmlu, a form of tcpiJo, from its being slightly warm. 

V. The Aqua Julia ; see Front. 83. This and the two last- Aqu.t j„i,a 
mentioned aqueducts were for a long distance carried on the 
same row of arches, which were rebuilt in the reign of Augustus. 

About half of the course of the Aqua. Julia was subter- 
ranean ; the other half being carried either on solid substruc- 
tions or on stone arches. 
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This new aqueduct, with the addition of the Aqua Julia , 
was constructed by M. Agrippa, when aedile, in 33 B.c. Fron- 



Fig. 99. 

Arch built by Augustus where a triple Aqueduct passes over a Road — 
now the Porta S. Lorenzo. 

A. Original inscription of Augustus. 

B. Inscription recording restorations by Titus ; the moulding of the 

pediment has been cut away to make room for this. 

C. Inscription added by Caracalla ; the architrave moulding has been 

cut away to make room for it. 

D. Peperino arch of the Aqueduct. 

E, F. G. Speeus of the Aquae Marcia, Tepula, and Julia, now exposed by 
the removal of their sides. 

H. Part of one ot the towers of Aurelran’s wall. 

tinus (cap. 19) says its level was the third in order, coming- 
after the Auio A ovus, which was the highest, and the Aqua 
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Claudio, which was the second. Its specus is shown in fig. 99, 
above the Aqua Tequila and Mania. 

The rebuilding of this part of the aqueduct by Augustus 
in 5 B.c. is recorded by an inscription on the side of the upper 
sjiecus at the place marked A in fig. 99, Aqua Julia — rap 
CAESAR ■ DIYI - IVLI • AVGVSTVS ■ POXTIKEX • MAXIMYS • COS 
XII • TRIBVNIC • POTESTAT • XIX • IMP • XIIII • KIVOS ■ AQYARYM 
OiixiVM • REFECIT. Below this another inscription on the side 
of the speavs of the Aqua Tepula records a restoration by Titus 
in 79 A.D. ; see B in fig. 99. 

Other restorations were carried outbySeverus in 196 A.D., 
and by Caracalla in 212 A.D. ; the latter is recorded by an 
inscription added under the cornice at C on fig. 99. Xot 
only has the pediment been cut away, but even the mouldings 
of the architrave were hacked off to make room for the in- 
scription of Caracalla. On the inner keystone of this fine 
arch an ox’s head is carved, on the outside an ox’s skull. All 
the moulded details, the cornice and caps of the columns and 
pilasters, are very finely designed and well executed. 

In Rome itself the three spew were separated and carried 
in different directions. Ruins of the once magnificent CaAellum 
of the Aqua Julia, built by Severus Alexander, exist in the 
modem Piazza Yitt. Emmanuele ; see vol. ii. p. 325. 

The source of the Aqua Julia was a spring about a mile 
above the Monastery of Grottaferrata, not far from the twelfth 
milestone on the Via Latina. At various places near the 
source no less than nine of the original cippi of Augustus have 
been found in 1886-87. Each of them is inscribed thus — aqva 
IVLM ■ IMP • CAESAR • DIYI • F • AVUYSTYS • EX ■ S ■ C . C AYI 
P edes ■ COXA . 1 The first number is different in each, as it 
records the distance from the crntdlum in Rome. The second 
number is the same on all ; it merely states the intervals of 
two /ui in at which the rippi were placed ; see Lanciani in Mali 
d. Sam, 1887, p. 558. 

1 The archaic A for L is used. 
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VI. The Aqua Virgo ; this aqueduct also was begun by 
Agrippa, while aedile in 33 B.C. ; see Front. 84 ; Dion Cass, 
liv. 11 ; and Pliny, Hi»t. Nat. xxxi. 42. In the same year 
Agrippa, who was appointed by Augustus to the newly-insti- 
tuted office of Cn ratin' Aqua rum, is recorded (Pliny, Hist. Xot. 
xxxvi. 121) to have constructed for public use no less than 
700 basins or pools (Jar an), 500 fountains (suUcntes), and 130 
castellu, many of them richly decorated with statues and 
columns. Three hundred statues of marble and bronze, and 
400 marble columns, were used in these works, all of which, 
Pliny says, were erected in one year, 33 B.C., which can hardly 
have been the case. 

The main object of the Aqua Virgo aqueduct was to supply 
the Tliernme of Agrippa ; its source, as Frontinus says, was 
near the eighth milestone of the Via Colhitina, fed by a spring, 
which, according to the story, was first pointed out by a girl 
to some thirsty soldiers, and was therefore called the Aqua 
Virgo. This aqueduct has been restored, and still brings a 
large quantity of pure cool water to Rome, supplying the mag- 
nificent Trevi fountain, and those in the Piazza di Spagna and 
the Piazza Xavona, together with ten smaller ones, and a large 
number of streets. 

Some of the original arches of this aqueduct as built by 
Agrippa have recently been discovered at three places; namely, 
in the garden of the Palazzo Bufalo (now Castellani) ; at the 
angle of the A ia delle Maratte and the Via della Vergine ; 
and in the court of the Palazzo Seiarra; see Bull. Com. Arch. 
1888, p. 61, and Noti:. d. S<aci, 1887, p. 447. The main cas- 
tellam of the Aqua Virgo was on the Pincian Hill. Only about 
one-thirteenth of the course of the specus was above ground. 

Another well-preserved piece of the ancient sjiecus can be 
seen below the level of the street, in the court of Xo. 12 Via 
del Cia-.Mmw, behind the Trevi fountain. At this point a 
house has recently been pulled down so that this bit of the 
aqueduct is now visible from the street. The upper parts of 
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three arches, with engaged columns between them, are now 
exposed. Above them the yeni? of massive travertine, 
decorated with an entablature, is visible, and is perfectly pre- 
served. The top of the sjjiru-. is nearly level with the paving 
of the modern street. On both sides of the frieze is an inscrip- 
tion recording that this part was rebuilt by Claudius in 52 
A.D., after the aqueduct had been injured by Caligula, probably 
while constructing his wooden amphitheatre near the Fjjta 
Julio ; Suet. Col. 21. 

The inscription runs thus — ti • cLAYMY.s ■ IiRVSI • f • CAESAR 
AYGYSTYS ■ GERMAXICVS • l’OXTIFEX • MAXIM - TRIE • POTEST 
4' • IMP ■ XI • P ■ P • COS • DESIG • IIII • ARCVS - DVCTVS • AQVAE 
VIRGIN IS ■ DISTVRRATOS • PER • 0 • CAESAREM • A ■ FYXDAMEXTIS 
NOYOS • FECIT • AC • RESTITYIT. 

The date of this inscription (given by the teibuuirto /»</< dote 
Y. etc.) is 52 a.d. The special ornamentation of this piece of 
the aqueduct is due to its being a part where a road passed 
under it, as is the case with portions of other aqueducts at the 
Port a Mujyiufe, the Porto ■>'. Loren and the so-called “Arch 
of Drusus” near the Tlurmoe of CnroeoUa ; see vol. ii. p. 172. 

Another piece of the arches of the Ayuu Vinjo existed in 
the sixteenth century, where it crossed the Corso at the angle 
of the Yia di C’aravita. Other parts were found under the 
Church of S. Ignazio. The water of this aqueduct was dis- 
tributed from eighteen Costello, in Regions vii., ix., and xiv. 

VII. The Ayna Ahidiiio was constructed by Augustus 
mainly to supply his great Xaumarhi 'u, on the Transtiberine 
side of Rome. Frontinus (§ 85) says, tufa txtni lb he in eon- 
slimline, nomine Coesoeis qtri no rloe relic, prtvntis tpiiuortiie couiriu. 
It was supplied by the Locus Ahidinm, now called Loom di 
Mariitjno no, which was near the fourteenth milestone of the 
Via Claudio. The water was not fit to drink, and its level 
was the lowest of all the aqueducts — omnibus luimilioe AlAe/inn 
est, as Frontinus (•$ 11) says. The AiiumwJun of Augustus 
was in the plain between N’. Codmato, S. Fivives.ro a eij>o, and 
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the foot of the Janiculan Hill, where some remains of it have 
been discovered. 

Aqua In 1887 an inscribed stone slab, covering part of the sweats 

of a branch aqueduct from the Lago di Bracciano, was found 
near the Via Claud ia , about 15 miles from the Porta del Popolo. 
Its inscription is the only epigraphic record of the Aqua, 
inscribed AUidina which is known. As restored by Prof. Barnabei it 
thtb ' runs thus, (IMP • CAESAR • BIVI • F) AYGYSTYS • POX'TIF • MAX 
(FOR)MAJDIEXTIS • ATTRIB • IX • RIYO • AQYAE • AYGYSTAE • QYAF. 


PEKYEXIT ■ IX ■ N'EMYS • CAESAR YM • ET • EX • EO • EIYALIBYS 
QYI ■ (PER • B)YCCIXAM • ACCIPIEB(AXT • AQYAM • PEREXXEM 

dedit). See Noli:, d. Scan, 1887, pp. 181-186. 
ciav.dia, i Till. The Aqua Claudia, and IX. The Aiiio ISovus, were 

aijuechuh. by Caligula in 38 A.D., and completed by Claudius 

in 52 A.D. The total length of the magnificent aqueduct 
which carries the sweats of the Aqua Claudia is over 45 miles, 
of which 9i miles are on lofty arches, and about 1000 yards 
on solid masonry. 

Anio Xovus. The A/tio Xoms was nearly 62 miles long, of which about 
9J miles were above ground, some of the arches being as 
much as 109 feet high. As is mentioned below, these two 
aqueducts met about 3 miles from Borne, and from that point 
both specus are carried on the same arches. These are the 
finest of all the Boman aqueducts in length, height, and massive 
construction; see Front. 86. 

Aqua The source of the Aqua Claudia was by the thirty-eighth 

Claudia. m ji es ^ one 0 f thg y h( SitblaeeuAs, near the start of the Aqua 
Mama : it was fed by two springs, the Fans Cuerulevs and 


Fans C ml ivs, as is recorded in the inscription on the spirits over 
the double travertine gateway of the Via Lalica.na. and Prue- 
nestiiia (now the Porta Maggiore). 

The A ilia Nans started from a stream of that name near 
the forty-second milestone of the Via Suhlacensis, where 
remains of its indie or inlet from the river-bank and piscina 
junction, still exist. Xear the city these two streams were united and 
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carried on the same arches, the specie of the Aniu Not us being- 
above that of the Apia Claudia. Within the city the two 
waters were mixed — Claudia et Aniu Kuan extra urhein propria 
qnaeque rivo eroyuhudu r, intro, vrbeni corifuivldicndnr, as Frontinus 
says, § 86. 

That very splendid piece of this double aqueduct, which 
now forms the Purta Mayy'wre, is worthy of close examina- 
tion, as the two sperm are well preserved, and the whole 
structure is a very noble piece of masonry. These special 
arches were built with exceptionally elaborate architectural 
decorations, because two roads passed under them, the 
Via P raenestiua and the Via Labirana. It was an invariable 
custom among the Komans to build in a decorative way 
any arch of an aqueduct under which a road happened to 
pass. 

The inscription on the upper sperm over the Purta Muggiore 
is — TI • CLAVDIVS ■ DRYSI ■ F ■ CAISAR • AVG VSTVS • GERMAXICYS 
PONTIF • MAXIM • TRIBVXICIA • POTENTATE • XII • COS • V 
IMPERATOR • XXVII • PATER • PATRIAE • AQVAM • CLAVDIAM 
EX • FONTIBYS • QVI • VOCABANTVR • C'AERVLEVS ■ ET • CVRTIVS 
A • MILLIARIO • XXXXV • ITEM • AXIEXEM • X 0 V AM • A • MIL- 
LIARIO • LXII • SVA • IMPEXSA • IX • VRBEM • PERDVC'EXDAS 
CVRavit. The lengths of the aqueducts given in this inscrip- 
tion, namely, the Aqua Chnidw 15 miles long, and the Aniu 
Norm 62 miles, were the actual length of the spam, not the 
shortest distance from point to point ; compare Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. xxxvi. 122. 

Below this, on the spans of the Apia Claudia, is another 
inscription, recording the restoration of this aqueduct by 
Vespasian in 71 a.d., aqyas • - - ixtermissas ■ dilapsas- 
QYE. It must have been badly built to need repair within 
twenty years of its construction. 

A third inscription, lower still, records another restoration 
by Titus in 81 A.D., the last year of his reign. About 200 
A.D. it was again restored by Severus and C'aracalla, who built 
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brick-faced concrete arches under many of the stone arches of 
Claudius. 

In the reign of Xero this C'laudian aqueduct was extended 
over the Caelian to the Palatine, by a magnificent series of 
double arches of concrete, faced with unusually neat brick- 
work. A great number of the arches of this extension still 
exist in good preservation, with, in places, later arches built 
under them by Severus in ^01 A.D., probably to support them 
after injury by an earthquake. 

A number of the arches, two tiers high, near the Lateran 
Basilica, are specially well preserved. The later arches are 
added as supports in the upper tier of arches of Xero's 
aqueduct : their brick facing is very inferior in neatness to 
the more beautiful work of Xero's time, when, in colour, 
quality, and fineness of jointing, Roman brickwork was at its 
highest point of perfection. 

A branch built by Xero, part of which is still well preserved, 
diverges from the main line of his extension, passing over the 
Arch of Dolabella on the Caelian towards the Colosseum, while 
the rest of the water was carried on to the Palatine. 

A fine lofty gateway where a road passes under this 
aqueduct exists near the Porta Maggiore, decorated with 
moulded brick imposts 1 and short string-courses. A large 
marble slab for an inscription once existed over this archway 
on both sides ; the slabs are gone, but the holes to fix them 
are visible. 

Magnificent remains of the Claudian Aqueduct, built of 
massive blocks of tufa, still exist for many miles across the 
C’ampagna. 

1 The impost moulding at the springing of the arch is a large ajiiwtiiim, 
fonned of sixteen courses of brick. This part of Xero’s aqueduct, with its 
lofty archway spanning the road, is one of the finest examples of brick- 
faced concrete which exists ; the facing of the arches, with their two 
rings of trrjulnc lijKthths, or 2-feet tiles, is extraordinarily neat and close- 
jointed. 
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In addition to the above-mentioned nine aqueducts which 
existed in the time of Frontinus, two others were added later. 

X. The A'iaa Trn joint was constructed by Trajan in 109 
A.D., three years after the death of Frontinus, to supply the 
Transtiberine quarter of Koine. Its level was high enough 
to bring water to the highest part of the Janiculan Hill. 
The completion of this aqueduct is recorded on the reverses 
of bronze coins of the year 110 A.I>., with the h-jcml aqva 
TRAIAXA, and a representation of the water as a river-god 
reclining on the ground holding a reed, and with one arm 
resting on an urn from which issues a stream of water ; over 
him is an arched canopy supported by columns. 

In 1830 a slab of travertine was found on the course of 
this aqueduct, about 10 miles from Rome, with an inscrip- 
tion recording its construction, and the purchase by Trajan 
of a strip of land 30 feet wide, the usual width for the 
reserved strip on which no planting was allowed. After 
the name and titles of the Emperor, with the date 109 A.D. 
(TK • pot • xm), the inscription runs — aqvam • TRA1ANAM 
PECYXIA • SVA • IN ■ YRBEM • PERDYX1T • KMPTIS • LOUIS 
PER • LATITVD • P [toks] XXX. 

The source of this aqueduct was derived from a number of 
springs near the Louts Bolotinas, the modern Lot/o <li Brordono. 
Its termination was at a magnificent nt stall uni, on the top of 
the Janiculan Hill, which is shown on several coins of Trajan, 
adorned with columns and a reclining male figure with an 
urn ; the legend is s • C ■ aqva • traiana. 

This aqueduct was restored by Belisarius, after being cut 
by the Gothic leader Vitiges in 537 A.D. It was repaired 
by several of the Popes, and still supplies with a copious flood 
of water the great Fontana Paolina behind S. Pietro in 
ATontorio, and the fountains in front of S. Peter’s, together 
with a large area of the Transtiberine city. 1 

1 Besides this and tlie above-mentioned Aequo / 'e,ujira\ there are two 
others of the old aqueducts the water of which is still brought to supply 
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The Fontana Paolina, with a magnificent flood of water 
pouring into a large stone basin, stands on the site of the 
ancient medium of Trajan. It was constructed in 1611 by 
Pope Paul Y. 

XI. The Aqua Ale nnit-7 ri in i was constructed about 226 A.D. 
bj* Severus Alexander, to supply his enlargement of the 
Thermae of Kern in the Cumpim Martin.-., near the Pantheon, 
called after him the Thermae Alexainlrimie ; see voL ii. p. 
144. Its source was between Gabii and Lake Begillus, about 
14 miles from Eome. It is the same water which now 
supplies Eome under the name of the Aqua Felice , by means 
of a restoration made in 1586. The ancient course of the 
Aqua Ale.nnul.riiw, after reaching the walls of Eome, is very 
uncertain. 

This was the last acpieduct which was constructed, and the 
whole number of separate aqueducts never exceeded eleven. 
Procopius makes up the number to fourteen, by counting as 
distinct aqueducts (tryero/) 1 what were really only branches, 
made to tap the existing .yunix of certain of the pre-existing 
aqueducts. 

Thus he includes the Scenes Orta da aim leading from the 
Aitio J etas, and the Spenis Anfouiuwinie, a branch from another 
acpieduct, made to supply the Baths of Caracalla ; and thirdly, 
he counts the Aqua AmjiiAa, constructed by Augustus to supply 
certain country estates of his, but which did not come near 
to Eome. The Aqua Algentiu appears to have been a name 
invented from a corrupt reading of Alsietiua ; see Jordan, 
Topugr. p. 223 seq., and Lanciani, Cum. cli Front, p. 185. 

Rome. These are the ^ Uijim Pin (ancient Aqua J lama) and the Acqua 
Felice (Aqua Claudia). 

1 .Mon; correctly oycros was used in a more limited sense, meaning the 
actual water- channel or .‘•jiecas; the whole aqueduct being called 
vopayoryciov. Compare an interesting inscription in the Louvre [Creek 
iuicr. So. 133), which records the construction of an aqueduct at ilylasa 
in the time of Philip Aridaeus, 323 to 317 n.c. 
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The amount of pure water which was continually being 
poured into Rome by all these aqueducts must have been 
something enormous, probably not less than about 340 
millions of gallons a day, far exceeding the supply of any 
modern city. It is not without reason that Pliny and 
Frontinus speak of the Roman aqueducts as being among the 
chief wonders of the world. 

Public Fuuutuim. Fountains existed in enormous quan- 
tities all over the city, either in the form of large basins of 
water (, lu.cu •>) or upward-spouting jets of water ulkutc <?). The 
number of these set up by AI. Agrippa in the reign of Augustus 
is mentioned above, vol. ii. p. 342. 

The Itegioiuiri/ Ctihibujaci give the number of hu u.< in each 
Piajio of the city, in many cases amounting to as many as 
eighty in one liejio; see Urlichs, Cud. Tupmjr. pp. 2 to 27. 
The larger fountains combined both l whs and suUcntei, large 
marble basins and spouting jets of water : many of these were 
large and magnificent structures, usually decorated with 
marble columns, linings, and statues in niches both of marble 
and of gilt bronze. 

The Xi/mjjluieiuit of Scanis Alcounh.r, which received the 
Agon Julio, is the finest existing example of one of these ; see 
vol. ii. p. 325. 

The nicta swJuni (so called) by the Colosseum is almost 
the only existing example of a fountain which had jets of 
water pouring into a large circular basin. Xothing now 
exists but the brick and concrete core of the lower part 
of the fountain, which was originally more than three times 
its present height ; in shape it was a tall marble-lined cone, 
with water issuing from the summit, and from various points 
below. 

Its original form is shown on a sculptured sarcophagus 
now in the <julb ri" li'jiiJiiriu of the Vatican. Xear the base 
were niches for statues holding urns, which can still be traced 
in the existing though much restored core of the lower part. 
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A central circular hollow, 2 feet 3 inches in diameter, con- 
tained the rising lead pipes to supply the upper jets. 

The brick facing appears to be of Flavian work, and the 
fountain is shown on coins of Domitian by the side of the 
Colosseum, so it is probably of about the same date as the 
great Flavian Amphitheatre. The name wda stiJuits does not 
occur earlier than the Rei/inunri/ Calalor/ues of the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. Any tall circular object was called a mciu ; the 
form of this fountain resembled somewhat the wrtae or goals 
at the ends of the ijdnae in the Cirri ; the epithet smloiis 
(sweating) was probably applied on account of the way in 
which the water seemed to ooze from it. 

The colossal bronze pine cone, now in the Vatican, was a 
magnificent and fanciful sort of fountain. Large numbers 
of small jets spouted out from its whole surface. The effect 
of such a mass of gold-plated bronze in the centre of a large 
marble basin of water must have been very splendid. A 
further description of it is given above in vol. ii. p. 299. 

Some small lam * or shallow basins of water have been 
exposed among the row of buildings along the north-east side 
of the Via Xuca, near the Arch of Titus. These are divided 
into several shallow rectangular basins lined with the hard 
opus sigitimun, or cement made of pounded brick, which was 
always used for water-channels and cisterns ; see vol. i. p. 
79. The various compartments are arranged so that one 
overflowed into the other ; they look as if they were intended 
for washing clothes. A great number of isolated fountains 
appear to be shown on many fragments of the Marl/lc Plan of 
Rome j see Jordan, Forma L rbis Roirate. 

Private Fountain*. An enormous number of small fountains 
existed in the courts and gardens of the private houses of 
Rome. Many of these were very beautiful and costly 
structures made of white and coloured marbles and porphyries, 
decorated with statuettes in marble and gilt bronze. Great 
invention and fancy is shown in the endless variety of the 
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designs of these private fountains. In many of them the 
jet of ■water spouts from a fish, a shell, or some other object 
held by a figure of Cupid or a Nymph. In some cases the 
fountain is in the form of a, small marble oalkuhj ; the water («,•« ,1 
issuing from the miniature building and running down its 
steps into the surrounding basin. A very pretty example of 
this is preserved in the cloister of the Museo delle Tonne. 

Some of the most graceful fountains are in the form of a large 
delicately tinted basin of pnroiamtfu or other richly coloured 
marble, set on a slender stalk of Oriental alabaster. A jet of 
water sprang up from the middle of the basin. 

A favourite kind of fountain, especially in gardens and 
open courts, was in the form of a niche lined with brilliant 
glass mosaics bordered with an inlav of shells : below the 
niche was a marble tank or basin into which the water poured 
from a statuette or from a lion's head set in the glass-lined 
niche. Some very perfect examples of this have been found 
at Pompeii ; those found in Pome are mostly in an inferior 
state of preservation. In many cases flowers and water- 
plants were placed round the margins of the fountains, either 
in pots or in earth which filled hollow channels at the edge of 
the water. The size of the fountains, of course, depended on 
the amount of water which had been conceded to the owner 
of the house ; some poured forth a very copious stream : 
others were devised to make the most of a minute trickle of 
water of no greater volume than would be supplied through a 
goose-quill. 

In ancient Rome, as in Rome of Papal times, the public 
and private fountains must have been one of the most 
beautiful and striking features of the city, on account of their 
enormous number, their graceful designs and rich materials, 
and also from the astonishing volume of pure ervstal-like Abundance 
water which, during winter and summer, day and night, was 
always being poured forth, sparkling in the brilliant sunshine, 
which in Rome is so seldom broken by rain or clouds. 
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CHAPTER XI 

ROADS AND BRIDGES OF ROME. 
The Roads of Rome. 


The Uuatls of Home ranked with the Aqueducts, as being 
among the most costly and carefully constructed pieces of 
engineering which the inartistic but practical Romans produced 
with such skill and disregard of human labour. 

The construction of the paved roads, which were called 
vine silice strutm. \ resembled that described by Vitruvius, vii. 1, 
for ordinary pavements ; see vol. i. p. 80. Great care was 
taken to carry off rapidly the rain water that fell on the 
impervious closely-jointed paving. 

At v. 9. 7, Vitruvius gives directions for the formation of 
donate along both sides of the whole course of each new-made 
road, with drain-pipes at intervals to carry the surface water 
from the road into the drains. 

Certain modifications were employed according to the 
different character of the ground over which each road 
passed ; in a rocky place the dutumcn or lower bed of rough 
stones was omitted, and the rock was carefully levelled to 
receive the nuhu, and itudea s, on 'which lava paving ( sile.e) was 
bedded. 

On marshy ground the s tutu men, was replaced by wooden 
piles ; and where the road passed over a valley it was fre- 
cjuently kept to an even level by being raised on a viaduct of 
massive masonry, like that of an aqueduct, either constructed 
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with a solid wall or with rows of arches, 1 according to its 
height. This latter kind of road was called Via fornicata ; see 
Livy, xxii. 36. The oldest of the roads of Rome, the Via 
Ajrpia, is built on substructures of solid masonry where it 
passes through the valley of Ariccia and elsewhere. In 
other places, to avoid detours and to keep the road as 
level as possible, deep cuttings through the hill were formed, 
in some cases 50 or 60 feet deep, sunk through the solid 
rock. 

In other cases actual tunnels were quarried out, in order 
to carry a road straight through a hill. The most remarkable 
example of this is between Naples and Puteoli, where the 
road passes through a magnificent rock-cut tunnel about half a 
mile long, nearly 30 feet wide, and varying in height from 25 
to 30 feet, except at the entrance, where the height is nearly 
90 feet. This tunnel, which is mentioned by Seneca and 
Petronius, probably dates from the time of Augustus. It is 
still in use. 

Some details with regard to the formation of a Roman 
road are described by Statius (Site. iv. 3, and 40 to 53) in his 
account of the repair of part of the Via Appia by Domitian. 
The margins of the road were marked out by the digging of 
two ditches, fossae, within which the iirei niiuii or enclosed space 
was first excavated and then filled in with the foundations for 
the paving, chrs um , so called from its being curved to throw oft" 
the rain water. 

The paving of the central part of the Via Appia and other 
chief roads was made of large blocks of lava {silt. r), of polygonal 
shape, jointed with the most minute accuracy. The larger 
pieces measured about 4 feet by 3 feet. These blocks have in 
most places been carelessly relaid in late times, and present 

1 The Pont da Gurd, near X lines (Xemaasus), is the finest existing 
example of a combination of aqueduct and viaduct crossing a valley on 
three tiers of arches. The road is carried on the top of the second tier of 
arches, the water-channel being at the summit on the third tier. 
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a very different appearance from what they did under the 
Republic and early Empire. 

The one fragment of ancient road in the Forum which 
still exists in its original state, with closely fitting joints, is 
figured above in vol. i. p. 251. 

The principal roads varied in width from 10 to 15 feet : 
but some of the small cross roads were only 4 feet wide. The 
lava paving was bordered by a massive curb, usually of tufa, 
peperino, or travertine. 1 The latter was used in the Forum 
Iloiminuiit along the Sacra Via, and the road which skirted the 
opposite side of the central paved space. 

The side pathways (inarrjiue. i) appear to have been laid 
with gravel (ylarea) outside Rome, and inside the city with 
rectangular slabs of travertine or other hard stone like modern 
flagging, saxo qiwdruto Aratue. The phrase used for construct- 
ing a road was 'dam nuuiire or stenterc ; sec inscriptions and 
coins quoted below at pp. 357 and 358. 

The earliest road which was constructed in this solid way 
was the /' ia Appia, which led from Rome to Capua, and was 
extended in later times to Brundusiiun (Brindisi). It was 
made, according to Frontinus and Livy, ix. 29, by the Censor 
Appius Claudius Caecus in 313 B.c., at the same time that he 
constructed the first acpieduct which brought the Ayna Appia 
to Rome. Earlier roads of course existed, but were probably 
not paved with stone. 

An abundant supply of lava for paving was quarried out 
of the great stream which had flowed from the Alban Hills 
to within 3 miles of Rome ; this is still quarried for the paving 
of the modern streets at a place near the tomb of Caecilia 
Metella. For some miles the Via Appia passes over this 
extensive flood of lava, and a great part of its old paving still 
exists, especially near the foot of the Alban Hills, for 2 or 
3 miles towards Rome. 

In some places along tile Via Latina the curl) as well as tlie central 
paving is made of lava. 
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Livy (x. 23) mentions the nse of s axing quad rat a nt, or 
rectangular slabs of stone for small paths ; he says that a foot- 
road ( bcwita ) was laid in this way by the two Ogulnii, aediles 
for the year 296 B.e., out of the fines they imposed, from the 
Porta Capaw to the Temple of Mars, which stood outside the 
gate. At xli. 27, Livy appears to say that as late as ITT B.C. 
roads were stilice stratae only within the city, and that gravel 
was used outside ■, but the passage is much mutilated, and he 
is probably referring only to the gravel side-walks. In this 
passage he states that the Clivus Cupitolinus and the Emporium 
by the Tiber quay, together with various other covered walks 
or poitku% were paved with lava in 171 B.c. The fragment 
of road shown in vol. i. p. 251 may possibly be of that 
date. 

Gaius Gracchus did much in the way of paving the Homan 
roads and constructing new ones, some of them on raised via- 
ducts. He also set up milestones, and in other ways improved 
the means of traffic ; see ITutar. G. Gmcch. 7. 

AJudidst ration, of the roads. During the earl}' years of the 
Republic the roads were under the care of the Censors (see 
Cicero, Ik Leif. iii. 3. and Aur. Victor, Vir. ill. 72), and failing 
them under the Aediles. In the second century b.c. four 
officials, called quatfuor-riri riantm, were appointed, and inscrip- 
tions show that these lasted till the reign of Hadrian or later ; 
oi re recrcrapes ol twv ev tg> aerret oSwv 67 ripekovfievoi, 
as Dion Cassius (liv. 26) calls them. 

Suetonius seems to say that the Quaestors had charge of 
the roads in the reign of Claudius, but that the Emperor gave 
them instead the management of gladiatorial shows : see Suet. 
Claud. 21, Collcijio Qiwatoruiii pro stratum duruni r/huUdtoritm 
muiins iitimu'it. In the reign of Augustus, M. Agrippa when 
aedile appears to have had the management of the necessary 
repairs to the roads added to his numerous other duties. 

Cura tores Viarum. In most cases, however, the extension 
or repairs were managed by a separate curator for each road — 
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an office of much dignity and importance. 1 Julius Caesar was 
curator of the Via Appia (see Plutarch, Cues. 5), and A. 
Minucius Thermus, in 65 B.C., was curator of the Via Flaiitinio : 
see Cicero, Ad Atf. i. 1. Several of the emperors assumed 
this title, as is recorded in many inscriptions ; see Gruter, 
Inscrip, cxlix.-clix. 

Under the curator of each road were a number of nuincipes 
or contractors, who carried out repairs and new works. One 
of these is mentioned on a monument erected to him by his 
wife, as MANCIPI ■ viae • APPIAE ; see Orell. Inscrip. 3221. 

The duty of supplying horses and mules free of charge for 
officials travelling on State business was a heavy burden on 
farmers and others. It was one of Xerva’s generous acts to 
remit this form of impost, as is recorded on the rec. of one of 
his First Braises, with two mules feeding, just liberated from 
their yokes, which are shown behind them ; the legend is 
vehicvlatioxe ■ italiae • rejiissa. This coin is exceptionally 
fine as a work of art ; it was struck in 97 A.D. 

In later times the supply of horses and vehicles for posting 
on each road was managed by a class of postmasters called 
jundorts jumenturii. Both these subordinate officials are 
mentioned in a dedicatory inscription on the pedestal of a 
statue of Caracalla, which was found in 1S8J in the House 
of the Vestals. This statue was set up by the MANCIPES • ET 
IVNCTORES • IVMEXTARII • VIARVJI • APPIAE ■ TRAIAXAE • ITEM 
AN .MAE • C'VM • RAMVLIS. 

The V ia Trajaua was a branch of the Via Appio, so called 
from Trajan who constructed it. This is recorded on the rev. 
of a common denarius of Trajan, which has a recumbent 
female figure holding a wheel, with the In/eml VIA ■ TRA- 
iana. The rarnuli are the small cross roads leading from the 
three important roads mentioned before. 

1 Pliny the younger. Ep. v. 14, speaks of the great honour that was 
conferred on Cornutus Tertullus when he was appointed curator of the 
Via Aerailia. 
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The whole inscription records that this honorary statue of 
Caracalla was jointly dedicated in 214- A.D. by the contractors 
and postmasters of the Yin Appia, Trauma and Annin with 
their branch roads, who had received certain benefits from 
the Emperor, under the patronage of three officials, Prcufedi 
vehkulonan, “ Praefects of the posting carriages.” This 
pedestal still stands in the Atrium Vestae by the side of the 
statues of the Yestals. It is dated by the names of the 
Consuls for 214 A.D. placed at the side of the pedestal, as is 
the case with other pedestals ; see vol. i. p. 325. 

Special rates were levied for the repair of the roads, the 
inhabitants of each house in the city being taxed for the piece 
of paving opposite. 

The small country roads (Yiac viciualfs) were paid for by a 
sort of parish rate (Sicul. Flacc. I)e Corn!. Ayr., ed. Goes. p. 9), 
and were under the care of local officers called murjiitri pagorum. 
The great roads were paid for either by grants from the public 
aerarium, or by private munificence ; very frequently the curator 
of a road spent large sums on it out of his private fortune. 
Many inscribed cippi have been found with records of the 
liberality of different curat'/rr*. 

An example of this is recorded in an inscription quoted by 
Panvinio, Urbs Ilomae, p. 68— L ■ appylf.iys • c • r • ani 
NIGER - IIVIR • CVRATOR • VIARYM • STERNENDARY5I • PEDYM 
DECE1I • MILLIA ■ VI AM • SYA • PECVMA • FECIT. 

A similar act of munificence on the part of Augustus, 
who restored the Flaminian road, is recorded on an interest- 
ing aureus, struck in 17 B.C. On the olnrrse is a head of 
Augustus with leyeiul, s • p - Q ■ R • imp - caesari ; on the 
reverse is shown part of the J in Flaminia carried on arches, 
and surmounted by a triumphal arch, on which stands the 
Emperor Augustus crowned by Victory, in a biga drawn by 
two elephants; legend, QYOD • YIAE - myni / uc • SYXT. An inscrip- 
tion given byGruter, Insciip. p. 149, records that this restoration 
by Augustus was superintended by his nephew Gains Caesar. 
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Another coin of Augustus, struck both in gold and silver, 
has on the rer. a very remarkable type recording the improve- 
ment of other roads by the Emperor : a dppus is repre- 
sented inscribed s • r • Q • k • imp - caksu / i ■ qvod • xitn. 
HuniillC • Sllut ■ EX - EA - Futmiit ■ Ql Mill - IS • AD • A eiKiillul 
DE fvlii, and round it is the Injt ml L • vixicivs ■ L • E 
IIIVIE. 

The labour emploj’ed on Homan roads, as on their other 
great works, was mainly that of slaves or convicts. Suetonius 
mentions among the cruelties committed by Caligula that he 
ordered many people of high rank to he branded and sent to 
labour in the quarries and on the high roads, ad itu-foUa nut 
ad riiirmn munitiuws .... umihinutivit ; Suet. C'al. '27. 

A class of workmen employed to take up and relay the 
paving blocks of lai n (pik-x) were called t-ilimrii ; a large 
number of these were employed by the cundum > of the 
aqueducts; see vol. ii. p. 318. An immense amount of 
labour must have been wasted in this way by the incessant 
changes in the concessions of water to private houses, 
necessitating constant alteration of the supply pipes under 
the streets. 

J liUiuno. Along the sides of the roads milestones 
( nnllianii ) were set up, recording the distance from the gate 
in the Servian wall from which the road issued. Under the 
Empire these were short marble columns, with simple base 
moulding and necking. The first milestone on the Via Appin 
was found in situ in 1584, and is now set at the top of the 
Capitoline steps; in addition to the numeral I., it has the 
name of the Emperor Nerva, who set it up, probably in place 
of an older one of tufa or peperino. 

By measuring back one mile from the site of this mile- 
stone along the course of the road, Mr. Parker discovered 
the exact line of the Servian wall and its gate, the Pui'lu 
Capuna, through which the Via Appia issued. 

The J IUUofiiun Ameum set up by Augustus in 28 B.C., 
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was not a milestone, but an itinentnj, or list of the chief places 
ou the roads which radiated from Rome in all directions, 1 * * * with 
a record of their distances from the various gates of the city ; 
see vol. i. p. 261. 

Three interesting itineraries, giving the names and dis- 
tances of the various posting-stages and resting-places on the 
road from Rome to Cadiz, have been found engraved on silver 
vases which had been thrown as votive offerings to Apollo 
into the hot springs at Yicarello near Lake Bracciano, the 
ancient Apiar Ap"lliniin<, probably by some Spanish colonist 
who had derived benefit from a visit to the baths of Apollo. 
These inscribed cups, which date from the Flavian period, 
were found in the hot spring, and are now in the Museo 
Kircheriauo in the Collegio Romano. 

The following are the principal roads which radiated from 
the gates of Rome, beginning on the south : — 

I. Fia O.itieii'it, which passed out from Rome through the 
Servian Porta Triijuuina and the Aurelian Porta OstiniFis ; its 
course was along the left bank of the Tiber to its mouth at 
Ostia. 

II. Via Appia issued from the Servian Porta Capena and 
the Aurelian Porta Appia (modern S. Sebastiano) ; this road 
was constructed in 313 B.c. as far as Capua, and afterwards 
extended to Brundusium ; see Livy, vii. 39 ; ix. 29 ; and 
xxii. 1. It was often called the Eeijinn Via rum, as being the 
oldest and finest of the Roman roads; Stat. Site. ii. 2, 12. 

1 Owing to tlie fact that the Roman loads extended into almost all 

parts of the Empire, and that the smaller provincial roads were branches 

from the main arteries of traffic, the saying “‘All roads lead to Rome,' 5 

had once more than a metaphorical meaning. Various words were used 

to mean different sorts of roads: iter, a foot or horse path; semifu, a 
narrow footpath [scuiisiter ) ; actu. % a cart-road. Actus and iter were 
specially legal terms, used in the laws about rights of way through 
private property, which was called the jus euadi ; these burdens on land 
were called sc rv Hides ; Gaius, iv. 3. 
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The Via Anlcatina , which led to Ardea, was probably a branch 
of the Via Appia. 

III. Via Latina ; this branched from the Via Appia, a few 
hundred yards outside the Tcnta C'upena, it then passed through 
the Aurelian Porta Latina, and, like the Appian road, ended 
at Brundusium, passing along a more inland course. 

IV. Via Labimna issued from the Servian Porta Esguilina, 
and then passed through an arch of the double aqueduct gate 
built by Claudius (modern Porta Maggiore) ; it was carried on 
to Labicum, and then joined the Via Latina near the thirtieth 
milestone. 

V. Via Pruenertina branched from the Via Labicana just 
before passing through the other archway of Claudius’ 
aqueduct. It led to Gabii, and hence it was once called the 
Via Gobi an, then to Praeneste, finally joining the Via Latina 
near Anagnia. 

A I. Via Tiburtina started from the Porta Viminalis in the 
Servian Agger, then through the aqueduct gate of Augustus 
(shown at vol. ii. p. 340). modern Porta S. Lorenzo. Thence 
it led to Tibur (Tivoli) and the Sabine country, and finally on 
to the shore of the Adriatic. The latter part of this road was 
called the Tin Valeria. 

VII. T in Xomcntana issued from the Porta Col l inn at the 
north end of the Servian Agger, passed through the Aurelian 
Porta Eomentaua to Momentum, and finally branched into the 
Via Salaria at Eretum. 

VIII. I ia Salaria, also from the Colline gate, then through 
the Aurelian Porta Salaria, and north-east to the Adriatic, 
finally joining the Via Flaminia at Ancona. 

IX. T ia Flaniihia ; this very important northern road is 
said by Livy (Epit. xx.) to have been constructed by the 
Censor C. Flaminius, at the same time that he built the great 
Circus Flaminius, which afterwards gave its name to the ninth 
Pegio of Augustus. C. Flaminius constructed the road as far 
as Ariminum (Rimini) during his consulship in 187 B.C., and 
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his colleague, M. Aemilius Lepidus, continued it, under the 
name of the Via Acmilia, to Placentia (Piacenza). It was 
afterwards extended to Mediolanum (Milan), and farther 
north in Cisalpine Gaul. 

The Via Flandniu started from the Via Lata, which issued 
from the Servian Porta llutumena, and passed along the line of 
the modern Corso out through the Aurelian Porta Fkuninia, 
which was exactly on the site of the present Porta del Popolo, 
not higher up the Pincian Hill as was once believed on the 
strength of a misunderstood passage of Procopius ; Bell. Goth. 
i. 23. The true site of this gate was discovered in 1ST 9, 
when the Aurelian towers which flanked it were pulled down 
to widen the Porta del Popolo. The restoration of the Via 
Flaminia and its bridges by Augustus is mentioned in the 
Ancyrean inscription, thus — 

CONSUL • VII • VI AM • FLAMIN' IAM • AB • UK BE 
AD • AR1MINUM • FECI • ET • PONTES ■ OMNES 
l’UAETER • MULVIl'M ■ ET • MINUCIUM 

X. Via Aurelia issued from the gate of that name on the 
Janiculan Hill, passed northwards along the west coast to 
Pisa, and so on to the north of Italy and Gaul. 

XL Via Portuensis, which also started from the Trans- 
tiberine side of Eome, issued from the Aurelian Porta Portamsis, 
and passed along the right bank of the Tiber to Port us Awjusti, 
near its mouth. 

For an account of the roads of Rome see Bergier, Hibfuire 
cles i /muds ehemins Je Y empire Bomain, 1G22; Nibby, Vie deali 
Antichi, in vol. iv. of his edition of Nardini, Fauna Antira, 1820 
Becker, Ik Bomae Maris ef. Portis, Leipsic, 1842 ; and the 
article Viae by Mr. H. Perry in Smith's Dictionary of Anti- 
quities, new edition, 1891. 
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The Bridges of Rome and the Tiber Island. 

Among the Romans, as among many other races, there 
existed in early times a belief that the erection of a bridge is 
an impious act — an injury done to the god of the river, who is 
robbed of a certain number of victims who would otherwise 
have been drowned while attempting to cross the river. For 
this reason the most primitive duty of the Roman Pontiff: or 
brill V? -liable r was to propitiate Father Tiber by expiatory 
sacrifices — at first in the form of living human victims, and 
afterwards by throwing into the river every year thirty 
dummies made of rushes which were called -l rjei : see Ovid, 
Fast. v. 62'i. 1 Whenever the Poms >S ublidu .<, the oldest of the 
Roman bridges, needed repair, special expiatory sacrifices had 
to be offered, and for similar reasons it was unlawful to use 
iron nails or other metal in any part of the woodwork of the 
bridge : see Plutar. Xian. 9. 

Dionysius, iii. 4.3, speaks of it as ttjv ^v\lvi]v yecpvpav i)i’ 
avev ^ oXkov kcil <rtSijpov Oepus inf avrcov hiaKparelcrdai 
rojv %v\cov ; and Pliny (HIM. Nut. xxxvi. 100) mentions as a 
matter of religious import its eontii/nutiu sine firms dads. 

So also it would have been unlawful to rebuild this earliest 
bridge in stone, the notion being that a slight and as it were 
temporary structure was less of an offence to Father Tiber 
than a solid piece of masonry. In historical times the real 
meaning of the rules and ritual connected with the Ports 
Sail fiii-i had been forgotten, and the prevalent notion was 
that it was always repaired in wood only on account of the 
danger from which Rome had been saved by the cutting away 
of its timbers before the enemy were able to cross. 

The Puns Snbluins, which was so called from the sublime or 
■wooden beams of which it was constructed, was for a long time 

1 Quoted below at p. 363. The meaning of tlie word Anjei is very 
doubtful. 
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the only bridge across the Tiber. One of the chief reasons for 
its construction was to connect, with the help of “long walls,’’ 
the outlying Servian fortress on the Janiculan Hill with the 
city on the other side of the river; Livy, i. 33. Livy (ii. 10) 
tells the familiar story of its destruction by the Roman garrison 
while the heroic Horatius Codes kept back the Etruscan host 
under Lars Porsenna, who, after capturing the Janiculan 
fortress, were advancing upon Rome to reinstate the fallen 
dynasty of the Tarquins. 1 

The construction of the Puns Suhlirins was traditionally 
assigned to Ancus Martius : Livy, i. 33. In later times it 
was restored by several of the emperors, and its piers were 
rebuilt in stone, though the bridge itself was probably, for 
religious reasons, always of wood ; see Livy, xl. 51 ; Yarro, 
Ltu. Lilt. v. 15; and Plutarch, Xuwu, 9. 

Tacitus, IILt. i. 86, records that in 69 A.D. the Sublician 
bridge was carried away by a flood. Ovid, writing in the time 
of Augustus, speaks of it as being then a wooden bridge — 

Tune qnnqiie prizenruni vinio siimdacru virorum 
Mitten- ruhoreo scirpeu pout e suht. 

Fust. v . 022. 

The site of the Pons Sublicius is not certain ; the existing 
foundations of a bridge near the site of the I’orlu Tnjemiun by 
the hiunnuiuUun have been supposed to belong to it, but it is 
much more probable that the Pun* Still ici its led out of the 
Foriun Boarium not far from the existing circular temple : and 
that it is one of the two bridges mentioned by Ovid, Fad. vi. 
477, in connection with the Circus 3L uinms and the Forum 
Bourbon — 

Pout iln ts ct uiugno j inieta est ceteh rrintn Circa 
Area, quae poxito de love women ha bet. 

The foundations near the J luriiiuivfiiiii are now believed to 

1 H. Codes and the Sublician bridge die repiesented on a tine bruii/.e 
medallion of Antoninus Pius ; Jfroeliner, Mid. de V Empire Earn. IS 1 8, p. 60. 
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be those of a bridge built about 288 a.d. by the Emperor 
Probus. 1 

The Pons AemiUns. The first stone bridge was not con- 
structed till the time when the conquest of Etruria and the 
defeat of Hannibal had put an end to feai’s of invasion. This 
was called the Pons Aemilius, from the Pontiff, v Maximus and 
Censor M. Aemilius Lepidus, the builder of the Basilica Aemiha, 
who founded the bridge, together with his colleague M. Fulvius 
Nobilior, in 179 B.C. ; Livy, xl. 51. This bridge is repre- 
sented on denarii of the gens Aemilia of the first century B.C. 

Only the piers of the bridge were built by M. Aemilius 
Lepidus, and it was not completed till 142 B.C’., when the 
arches were added by the Censors P. Scipio Africanus Nasica 
and L. Mummius, surnamed Achaicus; Livy, xl. 51, and Juv. vi. 
32. It was sometimes called the Pons lujAnm, as being for 
some time the only stone bridge in Pome ; Plut. A uni. 9. 
The name Palatinus is an invention of the mediaeval writers. 

The Fasti Cajrranici describe it as being ad theutrum Morrelli, 
and the Cvsmoqrofihvi of Aethicus as ad Forum Bout him. The 
Pons Aemilius is the second of the two bridges mentioned by 
Ovid in the above-quoted passage ; Fast. vi. 477. 

The modern Ponte Potto is on the site of this bridge, and 
part of the ancient basalt-paved road leading on to it is still 
visible near the House of Crescent ins. This road was on the 
inside of the Servian wall, and led immediately out of the 
Forum Bonrium. 

In 1886, during the construction of the new Tiber embank- 
ment, the start of the Pons Aemilius was exposed, constructed 
of large blocks of tufa; Bull. Com. Anh. 1886, p. 368. 

The existing remains are mainly of mediaeval date, as the 
bridge was rebuilt or refaced after its partial destruction by 
a flood in the Pontificate of Honorius III. 1216-27. In 1598 
about half the bridge was destroyed by another flood, and the 

1 See Becker, De Komar uinrD rt pocti Leipnie. 1S42, p. 7S ; and 
Mayerhofer, Die Brudrai ini alteii Hum, 1SS4. 
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gap was for some years bridged over by a modern iron struc- 
ture. In 1890 all that remained of this fine bridge, with the 
exception of one arch, was destroyed, and a hideous iron bridge 
was erected by the side of it. This single arch, which stands 
in the middle of the river, will probably soon disappear. 

The Insula Tibet iiw. Livy (ii. 5) gives the fable of the 
formation of this island from the corn which was cut in the 
Ager Tacguiniorum (Co.iiq.nts Madias) and thrown into the Tiber 
after the expulsion of the Tyrant Tarrpunius Superbus. 

The Insula Tiberino seems to have been devoted to 
sacred purposes. Its principal building was the Tengtle and 
I’urtifiis nf Aesr ala [tiiis, whither the deity was supposed to have 
come from the Asclepieion, near Epidaums, in the form of a 
serpent; Livy, xxix. 11, and xliii. 6. 1 To this temple the 
Homans resorted for cure in all kinds of diseases. Sick slaves 
were often deposited in the jivdkn.s on the island, and left to 
the care of the god and his priests. 

In case of recovery the slave became a sacred attendant at 
the temple ; see Yal. Max. he Mein. i. 8 ; Pint. t-Juars. Horn. 
94 ; and Suet. Claud. 25. 

The whole arrangement ancl worship carried on at the 
sacred hospital on the Tiber Island appears to have been veri- 
similar to the AilJqihiij at Epidaums, in Athens, and other 
Greek cities. Great numbers of votive offerings were presented 
by patients who had been cured by Aesculapius and his priests. 

In 1885, close by the approach to the Pons Fabricius, 
while digging foundations of the new embankment, remains 
were found of one of the shops where cheap votive offerings 
were sold for presentation in the temple. 2 

These offerings consisted chiefly of models in painted terra 

1 The sacred enclosure of Asklepios near Epidaums in the north-east 
of the Peloponnese has, dining recent years, been excavated, and large 
groups of very interesting and handsome buildings have been discovered. 

2 A large collection of these votive offerings is preset red in the JIuseo 
delle Tenlie. 
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cotta, wax, or plaster, of various parts of the human body. 
More costly thank-offerings were made of gold or silver, or 
carved in marble, as, for example, a very curious representation 
of a human body, cut open, so as to display the ritcera 
inajont, which is in the Vatican sculpture gallery. 

On the same island there were smaller shrines of Faunus 
and Veiovis. These temples are mentioned by Vitruvius as 
examples of Prostyle buildings ; that is, of temples with 
columns at the end but not at the sides. 

The whole island was cut into the form of a colossal ship, 
the prow, stern, and sides of which were represented by a 
massive quay wall of tnirertine, cut into the necessary form. 

On one side of the ship there existed till recently a relief 
of an ox’s head, and a serpent coiled round a stick as an 
emblem of Aesculapius. 1 

In the centre of the island a tall obelisk represented the 
mast of the ship ; its pedestal was found in 1C 7G in the Piazza 
of S. Bartolomeo. 

All the interesting stonework of this immense ship has 
recently been destroyed during the wholesale alterations of the 
Tiber banks, which has done so much to destroy the beauty of 
this part of Borne. Even the shape of the island has been 
altered, and little of interest now remains in what used to be 
one of the most picturesque and interesting places in Borne. 

The Church of S. Bartolomeo, built on the site of the 
Temple of Aesculapius, contains a number of fine monolithic 
granite columns taken from the ruined temple. 

1 The serpent was originally associated with Asklepios to mark his 
special Chthouiuu character. Aid was in early times given to his votaries 
ill the form of advice suggested in dreams, dieams being, in the Greek 
mind, closely connected with the realms below the earth. In later times 
Asklepios gradually lost his original Chtlionian character, and became con- 
nected with the celestial Healer Apollo. The serpent was then explained as 
being a symbol of renewal of health on account of its habit of casting its 
skin, and thus apparently gaining every year new youth and strength. 
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The Pons Fdhikias, which united the island to the left hank 
of the Tiber, was built by L. Fabrieius, one of the Curaton .■>• 
Ha rum, in 6 '3 b.c. ; Dion Cass, xxxviii. 45. 1 This is recorded 
by an existing inscription, repeated on both sides, deeply cut in 
large letters, across one of the arches — l ■ fabriciys ■ c • F 
CVIl • YIAR ■ FACIVNDYM ■ C'OEKAYIT • EIDK1KJ TROBAYIT. Tile 
latter part, in smaller letters orer the intermediate arch for 
storm water, is now illegible; it ran as follows — Q • LFPIDYS • II 
F ■ 31 • LOI.LIYS ■ M ■ F • BOSS • S ■ C • PROBAVERVXT. The 
whole is given by Pirro Ligorio in his IMS. book of notes 
in the Bodleian library, Vanouid JISS. 138." Q. Aemilius 
Lepidus and M. Lollius were consuls in 21 B.C., when they 
repaired the bridge of Fabrieius, built about forty years 
earlier. 

The Puns Fabruius consists of two semicircular arches, 
with an opening for flood water over the central pier; like the 
other Boman bridges it is built of peperino and tufa, faced on 
both sides with massive blocks of travertine. Travertine 
corbels, to support the wooden centering, are built in at the 
springing of the arches, a frequent Eoman custom, used not 
only in bridges but also in aqueducts and other lofty arches, 
where it would have been difficult or expensive to support 
the centering by tall posts resting on the ground ; this method 
was especially convenient for repairs or partial rebuilding ; 
see vol. i. p. 69, fig. 12. 

Part of the ancient balustrade or screen along the sides of 

1 See a bronze medallioiYof Anton. Pius : Froelmer, J/e<i. Horn. p. 53. 
The Fabrician bridge is also shown on a dciiorius of about 60 B.c., with 
the legend L • FABRlcrvs, and a snake to indicate the proximity of the 
Temple of Aesculapius, on the island, and the story of the advent of the 
god from Epidanvns ill the form of a serpent. 

Asklepios is also said to have taken up his abode in Sieyon in serpent 
form : see Pausan. ii. 10 and iii. 23. 

- See a paper by the present writer in Archaeologist, vol. li, 1SSS, pp. 
489-508. 
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the bridge still exists, namely, one of its upright pilasters 
crowned by a quadruple head or Janus Quadrifrons ; from this 
is taken the modern name of the bridge, Ponte del quattro capi. 
The pilaster is grooved to receive a bronze open screen, which 
filled up the intermediate space between the pilasters. 

In the same way the whole line of the ancient river 
embankment was fenced by massive upright blocks of 
travertine (cippi) placed at regular intervals : the intermediate 
spaces being filled in by bronze or marble screens. On these 
cippi were cut the inscriptions mentioned in vol. i. p. 146. 

During the Middle Ages the Puns Fabliaus was commonly 
known as the Pons Judaeus, from its proximity to the Ghetto 
or Jews’ quarter, which is now destroyed. 

The Pons Cestins, which unites the island with the opposite 
or Janiculan side of the river, has only one arch, with an 
opening for flood water on each side of it. It was probably 
built by L. Cestius, Praefect of the city in 46 B.C. ; see Dion 
Cass, xxxvii. 45. 

On one of the large marble slabs which form the parapet 
of the bridge, is a long inscription recording its restoration in 
370 A.D. by Yalentinianus, Yalens, and Gratian. There are 
remains of an earlier inscription over one of the arches. The 
bridge is now called after the adjacent Church of S. Bartolomeo. 

Both these bridges to the Tiber island must have occupied 
the place of much earlier wooden structures. On account of 
the two bridges the Tiber island was knowm as the Insula infer 
duos pontes ; see Plutar. Pull. 8. 

The Pons Agrippae. In 1887 the foundation of a hitherto 
unknown three - arched bridge, built of massive blocks of 
travertine, was found about 130 yards above the Ponte Sist-o. 
Near it a cippus was found recording that the Cumtores alvei 
had repaired a piece of the embankment wall a T rigor io ad 
Pontem Agrippae. The Trigurimn was a part of Itegiu IX. of 
unknown extent ; this inscription shows that it bordered the 
Tiber ; it is cut on a great block of travertine which is now 
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placed iu the cloister of the Museo delle Terme. The newly- 
found bridge appears to have been destroyed during Imperial 
times, probably in the reign of Se vents and Caracalla, when a 
great part of the river embankment was rebuilt, and the river- 
bed widened in certain places. 

There can be little doubt that the newlv-cliscovered bridge 
is the Pons Agripjme of the < ijij/ii* : see Xoti :. J. Scud, 1887, 
pp. 322-327 ; Hull. Cum. Arch. 1887, p. 307 ; Bull. Cor. Arch. 
1888, p. 92, and Tav. iv. and v. 

The Pons Aditm (modern Ponte di S. Angelo) was built 
in 135 A.D. by Hadrian, to eonneet his nuinsuhum with the 
Campus Marlin * ; see Dion Cass. lxix. 23, and Spartian. Hiuh. 
19. It is shown on the reverses of bronze coins of Hadrian 
dated from his third consulship. 1 As is mentioned above, 
vol. ii. p. 292, the bridge originally reached not only across 
the river but right up to the central door of the mun-x/lenw. 
The Eiusiedlen MS. gives the dedicatory inscription over the 
arches of the bridge which is now lost — imp • caesar ■ divi 
TRAIAXI • PAKTHICI • PILIVS • DIVI • XERYAE • XEPOS • TRAIAXVS 
HAD R [AX VS • AVG • I’OXT • MAX • TRIE • POT • XVII II (135 A.D.) 
cos • hi • p - p • fecit. The name of the bridge was taken 
either from Hadrian's praenomen Adhi s, or else from that of 
his son, who died during his father’s lifetime, and was the first 
person interred in the mausoleum. 

The five arches of this tine bridge are of peperino faced 
with travertine ; near it, along the left bank, were extensive 
remains of the ancient embankment wall, built of massive 
blocks of peperino ; this wall is now being rapidly destroyed 
to make the new river embankment. 

The Pons Achv < is now called after the adjoining Castle of 
S. Angelo; it is mentioned by Dante in one of his most vivid 
similes, in which the coming and returning procession of 
sinners scourged by demons in the eighth circle of hell is 

1 The medallion with this re o r-n is a forgery, but genuine coins ut this 
type are knov> n. 
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said to resemble the crowd which thronged the bridge in the 
year of Jubilee 1300, half of the people being on their way to 
S. Peter’s, and the other half, separated by a wooden barrier, 
passing in the opposite direction towards the Mount, 

Coni*' i Roman, r Uisu’cito niolto , 

L anno ihl GiubbiliO , ml far In jjt.iife 
linn no a y.f isstir l a 0 < nte matin tolto , 

Chi dull’ nil Into tilth Intiino In / run ft 
J i ioo il auittlln , <• m lino a Hindu Pietro ; 

1 >u.U oltra njinudii cnmtu rtrsu d monte. 

Infer, xviii. 28-33. 

The Mount mentioned by Dante is probably that on which 
the Lateran Basilica stands, which, after S. Peter’s, was the 
greatest attraction to the pilgrims who crowded to Rome. 
Like most, if not all the Roman bridges, the Pons Aclius 
formerly had an arched gateway at both ends. These gate- 
ways existed till the mediaeval period ; they are shown in 
various drawings published by Mariano, CuM Sant’ Awjelu, 
Rome, 1890. 

The Pons Aurelias, mentioned in the Xutitiu, was probably 
on the site of the modern Ponte Sisto. The date of its found- 
ing is not known, but Marlianus (Tujjuyr. Pom. cap. cxxi.) gives 
an inscription, now lost, which recorded its restoration in the 
time of Hadrian. The names Janicitlaris and AntuninUiniis, 
which are sometimes given to this bridge, appear to be inven- 
tions of the mediaeval topographers. 

The Pons Xeroniuuus or J'atinnius was begun by Caligula 
and completed by Xero, to give an approach to the Horti 
Ajrijj/nmie and the great rirnts which stood by the Basilica of 
S. Peter. Some foundations of this still exist, a little way 
below the Pons * lelius , and are visible when the river is low. 

The Pons 1 riuuijiltulis was probably not a separate bridge 
but a title given to the Pons f\ troiiinitus. 

The Puns P roll was the last of the Roman bridges. It was 
built by the Emperor Probus about 280 a.d. Foundations of 
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its piers exist near the muruwivtum at the foot of the Aventine 
Hill. 

The Pons Moldus (or Muldui s), modern Ponte Malle, is about 
a mile and a half outside the Aurelian Wall of Borne, higher 
up the river, where the Via Flamiuia crosses the Tiber. It 
was built by the Censor AL Aemilius Scaurus in 109 B.e.; 
see Aur. Victor, Fir. Ulus, xxvii. 8, and Livy, xxvii. 51. It 
was on this bridge that Cicero arrested the ambassadors of 
the Gaulish Allobroges during the Catiline conspiracy ; see 
Cic. In Cat. iii. 2. And in 312 A.D. it was the scene of the 
death of Maxentius and the utter defeat of his army by means 
of the superior strategic talents of Constantine. 

As it still is at the present day, the Pons Mob: ins was, 
under the Empire, a favourite holiday resort for the lower 
classes of Rome; see Tac. Ann. xiii. 47. 

A good account of the Roman bridges is given by Becker, 
Dc Pom. Mur. it pw\ p. 78 seq. : Piale, Autkhi [Midi, in the Atti. 
d. Pont. Acad. 1831 : and especially by Mayerhdfer, Die Bracken 
ini alien Rout , 1884. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE WALLS OF AURELIANUS. 

During the long period when the Roman power existed 
almost without a rival, and quite free from any dread of attack 
at home, no fortifications were needed to defend the city. 
Even under the Republic Rome had far outgrown the limits 
of the Servian enclosure, and under the Empire the greater 
part of the primitive wall had been pulled down and its very 
site obliterated by the buildings of the rapidly growing city. 
Thus Dionysius (iv. 13) speaks of the Servian wall as being in 
his time (first century B.C.) Svaevperov, hard to f ltd, on account 
of the houses built over it. 

The fourteen regiones of Augustus included not only the 
thickly populated area of Rome as it was in his time, but also 
in some directions a wide extent of suburb beyond the houses 
which, under the later Empire, became the site of still farther 
extension of the city. 

The boundaries of these regiones appear to a great extent 
to have determined the line of the great wall which Aurelianus 
planned and partly carried out in 270-275 A.D., his circuit 
being formed, at least on the left bank of the river, to skirt the 
outer limits of the Augustan regimes ; see Flam of Home. But 
on the Transtiberine side the Aurelian wall only included a 
small part of Regia xiv., or Tivnstileriini. 

Towards tire end of the third century A.D. not only was 
the Roman power on the decline, but the city of Rome itself 
was beginning to be in danger from the invasions of the 
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Germans and other northern races — especially dangerous at a 
time when the great armies of the Empire were fully occupied 
with campaigns in distant Oriental countries. 1 It was on this 
account that Aurelianus constructed the wonderfully strong <■/ 

and extensive line of fortification which resisted all the attempts 
of the Goths to destroy it, and has in great part lasted down 
to the present day. 

After the speedy death of Aurelianus in 275 A.D., the 

. J hi Pfubt'S. 

work was carried on by Probus and completed by him in 280 
a.d. ; see Zosimus, i. 49. About a century later the walls were 
restored and strengthened by the addition of a number of 
gate-towers, replacing in many places the original towers of 
Aurelian. This was mainly the work of Arcadius and Hono- 
rius, 395-425 A.D., as is recorded by existing inscriptions over 
several of the gates: see Procop. Bell. G'/th. i. 19. These 
inscriptions mostly run thus — s ■ p • < > ■ R • impp • caess -D-D r<i»iv<y«.ii 
ixvicrnssniis • prixcipibys • arcadio • ex • hoxorio • victor- 

IBVS • AC • TRIVMPHATORIBYS • SEMPER • A YOG • OR • IN’STAV- 
RATOS • YRBIS • AETE11XAK • MYROS • PORTAS • AC • TYRRES 
EGEstis • immknsis • ryderibys • • • ; the rest of the in- 
scription records the erection of honorary statues to Arcadius 
and Honorius to commemorate the work. 

One of these inscriptions can most conveniently be examined 
outside the 1‘urta Magyime. The gate itself was pulled down in 
1838, partly with the object of exposing the Tviiib of Enrih 1 ; 
and its upper part, with a row of arched windows from the upper 
story of the tower, is now set up by the side of the road. 

The Aurelian walls suffered much injury from the repeated 
attacks of the Goths (see Procop. Bell. Gnlh. iii. 23, 24), and 
were frequently restored, especially by Theodoric about 
500-512 a. I)., and by Belisarius about 560 a.d., as well as by 
many of the Popes in the eighth and ninth centuries, and in 
fact throughout the Middle Ages. 

1 See Yojiiscus, Atari. 21 and 39 : Zosimus, i. 37, 49 : and Eutrup. 
ix. 15. 
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An interesting and minute account of the wall and its 
gates is given in the Einsiedka MS., the unknown writer of 
which appears to have visited Rome in the ninth century. He 
gives a description of the complete circuit, counting, from gate 
to gate, the number of towers, the windows, the neremifio, 
and even the battlements, in the following way — A Porta 
Iai fine nsyUL- ad Afpinrn, turret ;ni., pi’o/itiij/iarnla chrsir., nt wv 
soriu xi., fenedrue majores fninxe<'u.< Ixxr., minorea l.w.tr. He 
numbers 14 gates in all and 383 towers; the 14 gates still 
exist, but many of the towers have disappeared. 1 

With the exception of the part where the wall skirted the 
Tiber, most of the circuit of the main city still exists, but a 
great part of the line round the Transtiberine quarter has now 
disappeared; see Becker, Haudb. i. p. 192. 

By far the most perfect piece of wall is that which is near 
the hideous modern suburb of “jerry-built” stuccoed houses, 
which now occupy the site of the once lovely gardens of the 
Villa Ludovisi, 2 near the edge of the Pincian Hill. Other 
well-preserved parts are those near the Aniphitheatnua Casfn-n se, 
and between the Porta Latina and Porta OdiauU. 

In most cases the towers have been cut down from their 
original height, but two or three still exist near the site of the 
Ludovisi Gardens, almost perfect, together with the stairs 
leading to the top of the wall and the upper chambers in the 
towers. 

Figs. 100 to 102 show the most perfect of the towers and the 
adjacent arcade. With but little variation this form of wall 
and tower was repeated round the whole circuit of the city'. 

1 Other accounts of tlie wall and its gates are given by Procopius, Bt 11. 
Goth. i. 19 ; by It illiam of Malraesbuiy (eleventh century), and in the 
Grcqihia Aureae Urbis (thirteenth century), the latter mentions 362 towers 
as then existing; see l T rliehs, Cod. Topotjr. Bom. p. 114. 

The Ludovisi Gardens, which were among the loveliest in the world 
and the most charming spot in all Rome, were destroved by the speculat- 
ing builder in 18S6-87. 
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The only omission in these drawings is the parapet with BtitUpmeft*. 
battlements which crowned the top of the wall. These battle- 
ments are missing on the otherwise perfect piece of wall 
which is here represented. 

The whole of the wall and the towers are built of tufa 



Fig. 100. 

Elevation of part of the Wall of Aiuelian, showing one of the towers as 
seen from the inside of Rome. 

concrete, mixed with some broken brick, with the usual facing C"n-t, e,-- 

Y tioa <>j icttfl. 

of triangular bricks from If to If inch thick, and joints If 
to 1:V inch. The curtain wall between the towers is about 12 
feet thick, with a vaulted sentinels’ passage running all round 
the circuit of the city, a length of about 1 2 miles ; see A, B 
on figs. 100 and 101, and the general plans of Rome. 
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This passage, which is formed in the thickness of the wall, 



Fig. 101 . 

Section of the W all of Aurelian. The refei dices. refer both to figs. 100 

and 101. 

AA. Sentinels’ passage. 

B. Stone string-course. 

CCC. A\ inflows into the lower room in the tower. 

D. Travertine corbels to support the necessaria at the top of the wall. 

E. Door opening fiom the tower on to the top of the wall. 


is open on the side towards the city with a row of tall semi- 
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circular arches ; there are usually six of these arches between 
each pair of towers. 

The floor of the passage is in most places 8 to 10 feet 
above the ground inside. On the outside the ground is in 
many places much lower than on the interior, owing to the 
wall being built along the edge of a cliff' or slope. Thus the 
wall is in parts about 60 feet high on the outside, and only 
TO feet on the inside. 

At regular intervals of about 45 feet 1 tall square towers Tot m*. 



Fig. 102. 

Aurelian's Wall : plan showing one of tlie towers and the passage in the 
thickness of the wall. This is taken from that part of the wall which 
skirts the site of the destroyed Ludovisi Gardens. 

were built, with their projection on the outside of the wall, 
so as to give a Hank attack on the enemy while working their 
battering-rams. Arched doorways high up in the towers 
opened on to the top of the wall, so that its summit formed 
a continuous walk for the garrison over the vaulted roof of upper wail. 
the sentinels’ passage below; see E on fig. 101. The top of 
the wall was once defended on the outside with a battlemented 
parapet, but this has almost wholly disappeared. Each tower 
was divided by vaulted floors into three stories, with a 

1 That is, the distance in the clear from tower to tower is about 45 
feet. 
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narrow stair winding round two sides of the tower (see plan 
on fig. 102) leading to its upper chambers and so on to the top 
of the wall. 

Small slits for shooting through, set in semicircular niches, 
are formed in the walls of the towers and all along the sentinels 
passage. 

The lower part of the wall, which was most exposed to 
the battering-rams of assailants, was formed of solid concrete 
12 feet thick, un weakened by any cavity; see section on tig. 
101. The upper portion of the wall, which is weakened by 
the sentinels passage running along it, is sufficiently high 
above the ground to be out of reach of all battering machines. 

In a similar way the lower part of the towers is quite solid, 
while the upper portion contains the three stories of chambers, 
each about 11 feet 6 inches by 13 feet, not counting the space 
occupied by the stairs. The lowest chamber opens with round 
arches into the sentinels’ passage, which is thus not interrupted, 
but passes behind the towers without a break all along the 
circuit. 

On the side towards the city the towers are lighted by 
arched windows, of which three, each 3 feet 10 inches wide, 
open into the lowest chamber. In some cases the floor of this 
chamber is raised a few steps above the passage, while in other 
paits of the wall both floors are at the same level. 

At some places on the outside, in the angle between the 
tower and the wall, at its highest point, long travertine corbels 
are built in to support nei't&turin ; see fig. 101, I). 

The battlements appear not to have been corbelled out ; 
they still exist on some of the towers and over the Porta Latino, 
where they are formed of slabs of travertine ■ they are mostly 
plain square battlements, exactly like those which were 
commonly used in mediaeval times, but those on the tower 
abote the Porta San Lorenzo have triangular or pointed tops. 
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Circuit of the Existing Wall and its Gates. 

The best way to stud}- the walls of Rome is first to walk 
round on the outside, starting from the Ostian Gate, and re- 
entering Rome by the Porta del Popolo. The interior of the 
wall, with its passage and tower chambers, can best be ex- 
amined at the Ludovisi site mentioned above, and near 
the Lateran Gate from the Basilica to the Amphithentm m 
Custmise. 

Beginning by the left bank of the Tiber on the south of 
the city, there is a long well-preserved piece of wall, with all 
its internal rows of arches, as far as where it abuts against the 
Pyramid of C. Cestius, close by the Ostian Gate. 

The Porta 0»tienm is one of the finest and best preserved 
of all the gates. The central part, with its arched doorway, 
is of travertine. The outer arch is grooved to receive a port- 
cullis ( catamdo ), and from the inner and higher arch two 
travertine corbels project, which received the upper pivots of 
the doors ; the lower ones being let into holes in a massive 
travertine threshold. 

Above this stone archway is a battlemented wall of brick- 
faced concrete pierced with a row of seven arched windows, 
opening into a gate chamber with similar windows on the 
inside. On each side are two brick-faced towers ; each is built 
with semicircular projection on the outside. 

The top story of these towers is pierced with arched 
windows, and over one of them a brick cross, inlaid in the 
facing, marks that it was built by the Christian Emperor 
Honorius. 

Then comes a long piece of well-preserved wall of Aurelian’s 
time, with the internal arches very perfect, but the external 
facing a good deal patched and restored. 

In man}' places the modern road, which encircles the main 
part of Rome outside the walls, is cut below the level of the 
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foundations, and has exposed the soft tufa rock on which the 
wall is set : 1 see fig. 89, in vol. ii. p. 235. 

Earlier Hm.-e. At one point between the Ostian and 
Appian gates, where the wall makes a sharp angle, a very fine 
bit of an older building is included in the line. This was an 
archway flanked by two engaged Corinthian columns with 
enriched architrave and capitals, all neatly moulded in terra 
cotta : the brick facing, which is of extraordinary beauty and 
neatness, appears to date from the first century a.d. 

Little now remains of the Corinthian columns, but their 
outline and parts of the capitals can be traced. 

When this archway, probably part of some suburban villa, 
was included in the wall, it was blocked up, and it was cer- 
tainly not the gateway of an older line of defence, as was 
stated by Mr. Parker, who calls it the Pcuta Jlehvrkt, the real 
site of which was probably where a long piece of wall was 
rebuilt in the sixteenth century by Ant. Sangallo, at a point 
a little farther on. 

It will be observed from the Plan of llume that the wall 
of Aurelian projects outward, forming a sort of “ promontory,” 
with the Porta Ajj/ia and the Porta Latina in its most project- 
ing part. This great loop appears to have been formed be- 
yond the general line of the circuit of Rome so as to include 
the Thermae of Cararalla and the populous quarter which had 
grown up near it. 

Many marble tablets let into the external face of the wall 
near here, record repairs by Alexander YI., Innocent X., and 
other Popes. 

The Porta A jipia is the finest of all the existing gates; it 
appears to be of the time of Honorius. 

The central archway and the lower jjart of the two flank- 
ing towers are of large blocks of fine white marble, backed 
with concrete. These blocks have evidently been taken from 

1 Muc-h injury is being done to tlie walls at many places by this care- 
less undermining of the foundations. 
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some earlier building ; possibly the Temple of Mure, which 
stood outside the Porta Gapena. The keystone of the inner 
arch is incised with a cross within a circle, and the words 
XAPIC • AITE • KfiX OX ■ AI'IE ■ I'EQPri, “ Mary, Saint Koitou, Saint 
George ! ” 

On one of the marble jambs is an incised figure of St. j Mm-mi 
Michael and the devil, with a fourteenth-century inscription 
recording a conflict which took place at this gate. As in the 
Porta Oitieime, the wall over the marble gate is of brick-faced 
concrete, and has five windows. 

The third and uppermost story of the towers has a semi- 
circular projection pierced with windows. The second story, 
which is also faced with brick, except part of one tower which 
is of tufa, is square like the lower marble stage. This gate 
also had a portcullis. 

Next comes a piece of Aurelian's wall, with many external 
repairs of various dates, and some slabs with the arms of Pius 
IV. (Medici) and Urban VIII. (Barberini). 

The Porta Latina, now blocked up, is built of travertine, L " ,ul 
between two semicircular brick-faced towers. It also is of 
the time of Arcadius and Honorius, as was recorded in an 
inscription under its row of five windows ; see Xibby’s edition 
of Nardini, Puma Antira, i. p. 68, where a similar inscription 
from the Porta Portuensh is quoted. 

The semicircular arched window-heads, like those in some 
of the other gates, are cut out of one slab of travertine. The 
keystone of the inner arch has an incised cross within a circle, 
and had corbels with pivot-holes on which the door swung. 

The outer keystone has the Christian monogram between 
A and D. 

The next piece of wall is much restored, but some of 
Aurelian’s towers are well preserved, except that they 
have lost the story which rose above the top of the 
wall. 

Between the Porta Latina and the Lateran Basilica an open 
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stream, the Crabra, passed under the wall in its course towards 
the Circus Maximus, round which it flowed, forming a curijms 
or open channel enclosing the central space. Over this stream 
there is an archway in the wall, now blocked up ; this was 
merely a postern gate. 

an iJvntus Lute rtf nu. A little farther on, the wall abuts 

against extensive remains of the ancient Lateran villa (iJomns 
Latcaiwi), one angle of which projects some distance beyond 
the Aurelian line of circuit. The original house on this site 
was built by Plautius Lateranus, a senator who was put to 
death by Xero; see Juv. x. 15. It afterwards came into the 
possession of a later Lateranus, a member of a different family, 
to whom it was presented by Severus in 197 A.D. This house 
was finally given by Constantine to the Bishop of Borne 
(Sylvester) as a site for the new church, which was hence 
called the Lateran Basilica. 

[n<j The existing building, which is of great height and solidity, 
appears to date from the early part of the third century A.D. 
Some of its rooms extended much farther beyond the line of 
.A urelian's wall, but were destroyed, leaving only that part 
which could be worked in with the new circuit wall round 
the city. The start of some of the cross walls of this destroyed 
part can still be traced; they were 15 feet thick, made of 
massive concrete faced with brick. 

In the upper part of the existing wall of this great house 
there are rows of arched windows, and above them a number 
of travertine corbels which once carried projecting battlements. 
Another part of the wall has a series of buttresS-like pilasters, 
and the whole building was one of unusual strength and 
adaptability for defence, on account of which it was in part 
preserved as a link in Aurelian’s wall. That part of the house 
which was not included in the Aurelian circuit was probably 
destroyed in the reign of Constantine, when the Lateran 
Basilica was built. Bemains of the walls and mosaic pave- 
ments of this large house were exposed in 1880, while 
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excavations were being made for the foundations of the new 
apse of the Basilica. 

The Porta A si anna (now closed) is a few paces beyond the 
remains of the Pomiis Latavna ; the origin of its name is 
unknown. It is a fine and well-preserved gate, wholly faced 
with brick, and, like the former gates, is probably of the time 
of Honorius. On each side is a massive tower, with semi- 
circular projection of unusual size. 

On the inside this gateway is exceptionally well preserved, 
although buried in accumulated earth to above the top of the 
entrance. It had large vaulted rooms in the towers behind 
the circular projection, as well as the usual long narrow 
chamber over the gate, two stories high, lighted by rows of 
arched windows. 

Though so much buried in rubbish on the inside, the out- 
side of this stately gateway is exposed to its full height. 

A few yards farther on is the sixteenth-century Porta So. u 
Giovanni , which is now used instead of the blocked-up Porta 
Asinaria. 

Xext conies a long piece of very well preserved Aurelian 
wall, with its sentinels’ passage and rows of inner arches in a 
very complete state of preservation. 

The Ainjjhithcdti'Uiii C'Areasn. Near the Basilica of S. Croce 
in Gerusalemme the wall includes in its circuit the Awjihi- 
fheatruni Cast raise, the arches of which were built up at the 
time when Aurelian included it in his wall ; see vol. ii. p. 110. 

Here again the wall makes a sharply projecting angle, 
evidently in order to include some important buildings, of 
which the supposed Sessorium is one. 

Passing on from the Amjihithotfrnm Cast raise, after a long 
piece of wall which has been mostly rebuilt in mediaeval and 
modern times, a place is reached where the Aurelian wall is 
built along the line of the great Claudian Aqueduct, as far 
as the double archway built by Claudius to carry the water- 
channels of the Auio A ocas and Claudia over the fork of the 
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roads leading to Praeneste and Labicum, the modern Porta 
Maggiore ; see vol. ii. p. 345. 

Porto Proeacstiiui owl Lalkana. By this aqueduct gate is 
set the inscription in honour of Arcadius and Honorius, 
which used to stand over the entrance the gate of Honorius, 
destroyed in 1838, was built of travertine, and resembled the 
Porta Latino. 

Its tipper row of five arched windows, with the letters 
8 • P • Q • it between them, is set by the road-side. The 
inscription is cut under the sills of the windows. 

Many of the tufa piers of the Clattdian Aqueduct are 
embedded in Aurelian’s wall near this gate. Some of the 
great blocks of the aqueduct are incised with masons' marks, 
especially a monogram made of the letters A • L, which is 
repeated several times. 

The next length of wall is much restored on its outer face, 
and is cut through by the modern railway arch. A good deal 
of restoration is done with blocks of tufa taken from older 
buildings, probably the work of Belisarius in the sixth century. 

At some distance from the Porta Maggiore a flat-arched 
gate has been at some time inserted in the Aurelian wall. It 
is built with travertine quoins, and long lintel stones meeting 
in the middle with a small keystone. The name and date of 
this gate are unknown ; it has for long been blocked up, and 
was probably not one of the main entrances of the city. 

Castelhnit Aqnnrttm. Next comes an older building which 
has been included in the Aurelian line of wall. This is a 
large reservoir or CosMlnm of the Aqua Tequila of the time of 
Severus Alexander, about 230 a.l>. 

At the south angle the opening for the spirits of the 
aqueduct which supplied it can lie seen : it has a triangular 
top, formed by two large tiles leaning together, as shown in 
vol. ii. p. 323. It is now blocked up. 

The upper part of this great Coxtrllnm has several door- 
openings, which appear to have opened on to wooden galleries 
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running along the outside of the wall. The lower of these jiwcoir. 
floors was partly supported by a long row of travertine corbels ; 
the upper floor had wooden joists projecting from the wall, 
the holes for which are visible immediately below the door- 
way at the higher level. 

After that the Aurelian walls skirted the triple aqueduct 
of the Aqua Julia , Tijjultt, and Marcia • many of the tufa piers 
of this fine structure were destroyed in 1881, see vol. ii. p. 

251 . 

The Porta TiLurtino. (modem P. S. Lorenzo) is flanked tow,- < ja>c. 
on the outside by two of the original square towers of 
Aurelian. The central part, which is of travertine, with 
six round-headed windows over the entrance, resembles the 
Porta Latina ; this part is of the time of Arcadius and 
Honorius, as is recorded by an inscription below the windows, 
like that given in vol. ii. p. 373. Honorius also added two 
towers, partly built of massive blocks of travertine, on the 
inside of the gate. These towers were destroyed in 1869 by 
Pius IX. in order to use the materials for a monument on the 
Janiculan Hill to commemorate the (Ecumenical Council, the 
erection of which was prevented by the entrance of the Italian 
army in the following year. 

Close against the inside of the existing gateway is the fine Aqueduct 
travertine arch shown in vol. ii. p. 310, which was built by 
Augustus to carry the three sjxrus of the Aqua Julia , Tabula, 
and Marcia. The base of this arch is at a much lower level 
than the adjoining one, owing to accumulations of earth and 
rubbish during the four centuries which had elapsed between 
the time of Augustus and that of Honorius. 

By the side of this interesting old gateway a new 
gateway has been broken through the walls of Pome in order 
that there might be an opening at the end of one of the new 
boulevards for the tram-cars to pass through. 

Then follows a long piece of wall much patched and 
restored, from the time of Belisarius downwards, reaching 
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as far as the Praetorian Camp, -which is described in vol. ii. 
p. 233. 

Porta Clausa. In the angle where the Aurelian wall joins 
the camp, there is a gateway known as the Porta Clausa or 
closed gate. It appears to have been blocked up as early as 
the ninth century, as it is not mentioned in the list given in 
the Einskdlen MS. This gate is built of massive blocks of 
travertine, with six round-headed windows over the entrance 
archway, like the Porta Latina , and is evidently the work of 
Honorius. Its ancient name is unknown. 

The Porta Momentum!., now blocked up, conies a little way 
beyond the Praefoi inn Camp. It was flanked with two semi- 
circular projecting towers, one of which remains, and appears 
to be of the time of Aurelian. Close by is the modern Porta 
Pia, so called after Pius IV. Two of Aurelian’s towers were 
destroyed to make room for it. By the side of the Porta Pia 
is the modern filling up of the breach made by the Italian 
army when they entered Borne on the 20th of September 1S70. 

The Porta Salaria, which is a little beyond the Porta Pia, 
was flanked with two semicircular towers like those of the 
Porta blomentana, but these have been recently destroyed, 
and a new gateway built, the modern Porta Salaria. 

The tombs which were found here embedded in the towers 
are described in vol. ii. p. 277. According to Yarro, Ite Pus. 
i. II, 3, the name Salaria is derived from the salt which was 
exported from Borne through this gate to Tibur and the Sabine 
Mountains. 

Beyond the Porta Sa.laria first comes a much-restored length 
of wall, and then the best preserved piece of all, that which 
skirts the site of the Ludovisi Gardens, with its inner arcade 
quite complete, and some of the towers nearly so, up to their 
full height. At one point a piece of the moulded brick 
cornice, which ran along the top of the wall below the battle- 
ments, still remains. 

The Porta Pi/tcianu, now closed, comes next. This pic- 
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turesque gate is set in an angle of the wall, so that the semi- 
circular towers, which project on each side of it, are set askew 
in plan. These are partly faced with brick, and partly with 
mixed brick and tufa. 

The entrance archway is of massive travertine. The key- 
stone of the arch has a cross within a circle incised upon it, 
like those on the Porta Appia and Latina. Unlike the other 
gates of Honorius, this has no row of windows over the 
entrance, but only small slit-holes. Then follows a long piece 
of much-restored wall. 

Muro torto. At the most northern point of the circuit, the 
Aurelian wall runs into the massive remains of a very lofty 
building faced with beautifully neat opus reticulation, dating 
probably from about the middle of the first century B.C. The 
walls are of tufa concrete, of immense height and thickness, 
and on the outside were decorated with a series of semi- 
circular niches, high above the ground. Owing to the failure 
of the foundation, part of this wall has sunk and fallen for- 
ward, probably soon after it was built. It is mentioned by 
Procopius as the “ broken wall,” 7 repifioXov Sieppcoyora ; see 
Bell. Goth. i. 24 ; hence it is now called the iiitrro torto. These 
remains evidently belonged to the substructures of some im- 
portant building on the Collin Hortorum (Pincian Hill), but 
nothing more can be asserted about them. 1 

The greater part of this noble wall, with its carefully fitted 
opus reticula turn and rows of niches, has recently been concealed 
by a modern stuccoed wall along the eastern edge of the 
Pincian Gardens — an utterly needless piece of barbarism. 

The part which still remains visible is well worth careful 
examination. A considerable part of this enormous structure 
is set against a scarped side of the Pincian Hill, thus acting 
as a “ retaining- wall,” as well as a substructure to the lofty 
building above it. The face of this retaining-wall is studded 
1 These remains have been said to belong to the Tomb of the Domitii, 
but without sufficient reason. 
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with pipes as “ weep-holes,” to carry off safely any water 
which might otherwise lodge behind the wall, and so endanger 
its stability. Many a modern retaining -wall has given way 
owing to the omission of this precaution. These drain-pipes 
are made of clay, in two halves, and are square in section, set 
lozenge-wise so as to range with two squares of the very neat 
reticulated facing. They are set at intervals of about 2 feet 
6 inches. 

After passing round the angle of the mum torto, but little 
remains of the Aurelian wall for some distance. 

One piece of wall appears to have been wholly rebuilt at 
the founding of the Church of S. Maria del Popolo, which 
stands close to the line of the old wall. 

The Porta Fhnninht, now the Porta del Popolo, was flanked 
by two towers of Aurelian, which have been recently destroyed. 
That this is the exact site of the Porta Flamiaia is mentioned 
in vol. ii. p. 361. Thence to the Tiber the wall is much injured 
and the towers mostly destroyed. 

After reaching the bank the wall skirted the river for some 
distance, following the curve of the Tiber all along the Campus 
Martius. Of this part nothing remains but the foundations, 
parts of which are sometimes visible when the water is low. 
At a point nearly opposite the Theatre of Pompey, the wall 
passed to the other side of the Tiber, forming a great loop, 
including the Janiculan Hill, and the plain between it and the 
Tiber. 

The Porta Septimiana is near the river-bank ; only part of 
the side walls exist, and they are in a much-mutilated state. 
The present arch was built about 1500 A.D., and has a row of 
small machicolations over it. 

The original archway was probably the entrance to the 
The mute of Sept. Secerns, which was included by Aurelian in 
the circuit of his wall ; and hence came the name of this gate. 
The Porta Septimiana is not included in the sixth-century list 
of Procopius or in the ninth-century Einsiedkii MS., possibly 
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because, at that early time, it still led into the enclosure of 
Severus’ Baths, and was not one of the exits from the city. 

From this gate the wall runs up a slope of the Janiculan 
Hill to the modern Porta 8. PancrirJo, which is on the site of 
the ancient Porta A nrelia. Little remains of this piece of wall, 
and what does exist is much hidden by houses. 

From the Porta Aurelia issued the Via Aurelia vetus. p,„-to 
Hence the wall makes a sharp angle and again descends to A '" d,a ' 
the river. Very little of this part now exists. 

Xear the bank of the Tiber is the site of the Aurelian 
Porta I’ortueash, which was destroyed by LTban Till. A 
drawing of this lost gate is given in Xardini, Homo Ant. 1818, 
vol. i. p. 68. The modern wall and the Porta Pvrtese are not 
in the place of Aurelian’s wall and gate, but some distance 
from them on the inside. 

The wall then recrossed the Tiber, and recommenced on 
the other side near the great Emporium, an immense building Euqwann 
with wharfs along the river, used to store goods which were 
brought to Rome by water. Thence it again skirted the left 
bank till it reached the south-west angle of the city, the point 
at which this short account of the Aurelian circuit started. 

But little exists of this piece except the lower parts and 
foundations of the Avails and toAvers. 
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Abagahus, King of Osrhoene, sub- 
mission of, 011 the Arch ot Severus, 

i. 344 

Abundantia, statue of, ii. 301 
Achaia, temples of, restored by Au- 
gustus, i, 3S7 

Achilles, statue ot, in the Septa Julia, 

ii. 210 

Acron, King of the Caesinenses, spoils 
taken from, i. 357 
Acropolis, Athenian, ii. 128 
Actium, victor v ot Augustus at. i. 

249, 25*2, 284, *2S6 
Adonis, statue ot, ii. 232 
Adriano. S., church ot, the Curia, i. 

239, 240, 250, 2S3 ; ii. 22S 
Aedes Lamm, i. 221 

Penatiurn, i. 220, 221, 224 

sacra of the Romans, i. 32 

Seia, the, in Nero’s Golden 

House, ii. 148 

and teinpluni, inscription dis- 
tinguishing between the words, ii. 
243 

Aediles, temple of Victory rebuilt 
trom fines collected by the, i. 1S9 
public baths under the super- 
vision of the, u. 114 
the water supply under the ad- 
ministration of the, ii. 317 
Aegina, pottery discovered in the 
Island of, 1, 106 ; bronze from 
Island of, ii. 129 note 
Aelius, son of Hadrian, burial of, ii. 
296 

Aeniilia, Basilica, i. 252, 332 ; ii. 13 
note 

Aemilianus, defeat of, by Severus, i. 
344 


Aemilius Paullu'?, Greek spoils sent 
to Rome by, i. 29 ; conquest of 
Macedonia by, i. 390 note 
Aeneas, traditional arrival of, in Rome, 

i. 106 ; the Palladium brought 
Irom Troy by, l. 294 ; statue of, 
in the Forum of Augustus, ii. 7 

Aerarium Militare, institution of the, 

ii. 233 note 

Sunctius, the, i. 268 

oi Saturn, i. 266 

Aes Thermarum, example of the, a 
big bell, ii. 1S1 

Aesculapius name of, on travertine 
pedestal found during the excava- 
tions for the new Tiber embank- 
ment, i. 149 ; statues of, i. 338 : 
ii. 202, 232 ; temple of, i. 383 ; 
ii. 365, 366 ; the serpent an em- 
blem of, ii. 366 and note 
Aetolian.?, spoils taken irom the. by 
M. Fulvius Nobilior, ii. 2U6 
Agatliocles, Syracusan tetradrachm 
of, ii. 251 

Ager Tarquiniorum, the Campus 
Martius originally called, 1 . 378 
Agesander, one of the sculptors of the 
Laocoon group, ii. 157 
Agger, the, of Servius, i. 132, 133, 
136-140 

Agnesc, S. , catacomb of, ii. 7 9 note ; 
church of, ii. 59 

fuori le mura, &, church of, 

i. 205 

Agon Capitolinns, the competition 
:-.o named by Domitian, ii. 279 
Agrigentum, the great Doric Olym- 
pieion of, i. 30 note 
Agrippa appointed to the office of 
Curator Aquarum, ii. 317. 342 : 
Aqua Julia constructed by, ii. 
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340 ; the Aqua Virgo begun by, 
ii. 342 : bridge of, i. 387 ; Campus 
and Septa of, i. 3S2 and note ; the 
Diribitorium in the Campus* Mar- 
tius built by. ii. 209 ; Euripus of, 
ii. 213 ; fountains set up by, ii. 
349 ; Horti of, ii. 213 ; has the 
management of the roads, ii. 355 ; 
the Pantheon begun by, ii. 128 ; 
dedication of the Pantheon by, ii. 
136 ; date of the Pantheon of, i. 

61 ; Porticus of Neptune built by, 
ii. 206 ; portrait head of, on com, 
ii. 136 note ; the Septa Julia com- 
pleted by. ii. 210 ; inspects the 
sewers of Rome, i. 142 ; stagnum 
of, ii. 213 ; statue of, ii, 137 and 
note ; thermae of, i. 83, 92, 379, 
382, 387, 3SS ; ii. 6, 114, 117, 
126, 127, 141-144, 158 note, 324, 
342 ; burial of, ii. 290 ; various 
benefactions of, ii. 342 
Agrippina, mother of Caligula, in- 
scribed cinerary urn of, ii. 290 anil 
note 

Ahena, the, for the hot water supply 
in baths, ii. 118 

Aisles in the Basilica of Domitian's 
Palace, i. 205 

Aius loquens altar of, i. 174, 175 
and note , 191 

Ajax, picture of, in the Temple of 
Venus, ii. 4 

Alabaster, perfume bottles made of, 
i. 21 ; varieties of, ib. ; quarries 
of, ih. 

Alaric, Sallust’s house burnt by, ii. 
242 ; Mausoleum of Augustus 
broken open by, ii. 291 ; Mauso- 
leum of Hadrian rifled by, ii. 296 
Alba Longa, the centre of the cult of 
Vesta transferred from, to Ptome, 
i. 291 and note 

Alban Hills, .volcanoes composing the, 
i. 1 ; extinct craters m the, i. 44 ; 
concrete composed of lava from 
the, i. 45 ; ii. 354 

stone, i. 6, 7 

Albani, Villa, ii. 305 note 
Albergo di Catena on site of Temple | 
of Apollo, ii. 70 
Alcibiades, statue of, i. 245 
Alexander the Great, defeat of Darius i 
by, at the battle of Is-uis. i. S4 ; 1 


pictures of, ii. 7, 68, 202, 212 , 
bronze statue of, ii. 186,203 ; tent 
of, ii. 7 

Alexander, Severus, buildings of, ii. 
170 : the Aqua Alexandnna con- 
structed by, ii. 34 S ; Castellum of 
the Aqua Julia built by, ii. 325, 
341 ; medallion of, showing the 
Castellum of the Aqua Julia, ii. 
325 ; baths of Caracalla completed 
by, ii. 158 ; restoration of the 
Colosseum by, SI, 98 ; the Colos- 
seum represented on brass of, ii. 
SO ; the Nymphaeum of, i. 381 ; ii. 
349 ; Opus Alexandrmuni alleged 
to have been inti oduced into Rome 
by, i. S3 ; Sallust’s house occupied 
by, ii. 242 ; Stadium of Domitiaii 
restored bv, ii. 59 ; thermae ol, i. 
383 ; ii. 144. 34S 

VI.. Pope, bridge connecting 

the Castle of S. Angelo with the 
Vatican restored by, ii. 29S ; ad- 
ditions to the Castle of S. Angelo 
by, ib, ; repair of the Aurelian 
wall by, ii. 3S0 ; “ Tomb of Romu- 
lus *’ destroyed by, ii. 2S7 

VII., Pope, ancient bronze 

doors removed from the Curia by, 
i. 241 ; marble lining of the tomb 
of Cestius restored by, ii. -87 ; 
Arch of Claudius destroyed by, ii. 
301 

Allred the Great, coins of, found in 
the Atrium Vestae, i. 31 S 
Allobroges, victory of Q. Fabms 
Maximus over the Gaulish, i. 330 
Alnv lek Castle, ring of Seipio in the 
possession of the Duke ol North- 
umberland at, ii. 270 and note 
Alsietinus, Lake, n. 343 
Alta Semita, the regio, i. 382 
Altar discovered on the Quirinal, i. 
90 : of ConMis, ii. 51 ; of Saturn, 

i. 232 ; of Vulcan, ih, 

to the unknown God, i. 173, 

174 

of a Vicus, i. 379, 3S0 

Altars, dedication of, as a protection 
against fire, i. 90 

marble, found in the Colosseum. 

ii. 99 

Prehistoric, of the Circus 

Maximus ii. 41 
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Amata, the changed name of a Vestal 
Virgin, i. 192 ami note 
Ambrogio, 8. , church of, in the 
Portieus of Octavia, ii. *205 
Amniiamis Mureellinus on the Circus 
Maximum ii. 45 ; on tlie Sibylline 
books in the Temple of Apollo, i. 
186 

Amphion, Group of Dirce being fast- 
ened to the wild bull by, n. 176 
Amphitheatres, origin of. ii. 75 : of 
Koine, ii. 75-11*2 ; of Curio, ii. 64 ; 
of Nero, ii. 78 ; of Taurus, ii. 77 
Amphitheatrum Castrense, i. 3 SI, 
3S8; ii. 73, 110-112, 25S, 337, 
379, 383 

Amphorae, stamped handles of the 
large Ftoman, i. 13 note 
Anastasia, S. } church of, over part of 
the Circus Maximus, ii. 54 and 
note 

Anastasias Bibliotliecariiis, ii. 21 
Aucus Martins, head of, on a coin, 
ii. 337 : the fortification of the 
Janie ulan Hill said to be the work 
of, i. 124 ; the construction of the 
Subliciau bridge ascribed to, ii. 
363 

Ancyra, temple at. i. 3S4 ; ii. 2SS 
Aneyrean inscription, i. 110, 121, 
221, 238, 270, 276, 2S5. 293 note, 
365, 36S, 3S4 and note . 3S5 ; ii. 

4, 6, 7, 44, 51 note, 59, 65, 70, 
200, 338, 361 

Andronicus, name of, inscribed on ! 
pedestal in the Thermae of Titus, 
ii. 157 

Angelo, 8., bridge of. i. 149 ; ii. 
213 ; castle ot, ii. 133. 287, 292, 
293, 298, 369 

— — in Pescaria. 8., church of, in 
tlie Portieus ot Octavia, ii. 205 
Angelus, £>., interlining. Mausoleum 
of Hadrian consecrated under the 
name of, ii. 296, 297 
Anio, the river, i. 2 : beds of tra- 
vertine stone along the river, i. 7 ; 
tufa quarries on the banks of the, 
i. 6 

Novus, i. 3SS ; ii. 31S, 340, 

344, 345, 383 

Vetus, ii. 315, 336, 337. 348 

Anlaf, coins of, found in the Atiium 
Vestae, i. 318 
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Annunciation, church of the. ii. 9 
Antinous. reliefs ot, i. 33 : ii. 33. 
3u5 nute 

Antioelius IIL, tetradiaehm oi. re- 
presenting the Omphalos, i. 264 

Epiphanes selects CussUtnis 

to design the Temple of Olympian 
Zeus in Athens, i. 29 
Antiphilos. paintings by, m the 
Portieus of Octavia, ii. tf'C 202. 
206 

Antiuni, capture of the Latin tleet at , 
i. 244. 260 

Antoninus Pius, apotheosis of, ii. 
303, 311 : column of, ii. 310-313 ; 
restoration ot the Temple of Au- 
gustus by, i. 274 ; restoration ot 
the Colosseum by, ii. SI : coins 
struck in honour of Faustina by, 

i. 296. 331 ; lestoiation of the 
GraecOstusis by, i. 263 ; statue of, 

ii. 311 ; the three cultus .statue" in 
the Capitolme Temple l'epiesented 
on a medallion of, i. 365 note ; 
temple of, i. 3 82, 383 ; n. 310 : 
Temple of Faustina elected by, i. 
330 : Temple of Venus and Roma 
completed by, ii. 219 ; scene ol 
Attus Navuis cutting the stone 
represented on medallion of, i. 
^45 note ; inscription m memory 
of, ii. 296 ; relief representing, 
being borne heavenwards, ii. 263; 
com of, lepresenting his column, 
ii. 313 : Horatius Codes and the 
Subliciau bridge represented on 
medallion ot, ii. 363; bronze medal- 
lion of, showing the Pom Fabricius, 
ii. 367 note 

Antony, M. , crown otteied to Julius 
Caesar by, 1 . *260 : shows the body 
ot Caesar iiom the Rostra, i. *260 : 
murder of C'ieeioby.i. 20* 1 and nute 
Anubb. the Egyptian god, l. 209 
Ape, statue in green granite of the 
sacred Egyptian, 1 . 25 
Apelle- 1 , wax pigments or’, i. 96 ; 
picture ot Venus Anadyonmiie by. 
ii. 4 ; pictures lepresenting wai 
and the triumph ot Alexander b\ , 
ii. 7 

Aphrodite, statue of. by Plieidias, m 
the PortK-Us of Octavia, ii. 202 
Apodyterium. the, of the Thermae 
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of Caracalla, ii. 169; do. of Titus, 
ii. 155 ; the undressing -room of 
the hath, ii. 117 
Apollinare, .S'., church of, i. 150 
Apollo, area of, on the Palatine, i. 
1S3, 210; baths of, it. 359; libraries 
of, i. 186, ii. 271 ; group of, in a 
quadriga, i. 186 ; statue of, i. 1S5, 
187, 337, 369 ; ii. 7, 51 ; temples 
of, i. 82, 185, 248 note, 264, 
385-3S7 ; ii. 58, 70, 71, 214, 240 ; 
theatre by the temple of, i. 386 ; 
votive offerings to, thrown into a 
hot spring, ii. 359 

and Artemis, group of, in a 

quadriga, i. 184, 185 

and Diana, group of the slaughter 

of Xiobe’s children by, ii. 70 
Apollodorus employed in Rome, i. 29 ; 
the architect ot the buildings of 
the Trajan Forum, ii. 28 ; builds 
stone bridge over the Ister, ib. 
note ; suggestion by, concerning 
the stylobate on which the Temple 
of Venus and Rome was to stand, 
ii. 86, 87 ; criticism of the Temple 
of Venus and Rome by, ii. 219, 224 
Apollonios torso of Heracles by, in 
the Vatican, i. 17 ; ii. 69 and 
note; group of Diree by the Rhodian 
sculptor called, ii. 176 
Apollonius Thyaneus, bust of, on 
stucco relief, ii. 255 
Apostoli, SS., church of the, ii. 35 
Apoxyomenos, the, of Lysippus, ii. 
117, 141 and note 

Appianus on the Basilica Aemilia, i. 
247 ; on the Curia of Pompey, ii. 
68 ; on the Regia, i. 305 ; on the 
Rostra, i. 244 : on the Temple of 
Concord, i. 332 ; on the Temple of 
Julius, i. 285 ; on wooden theatres, 
ii. 62 

Appuleius, L. , curator viarum, ii. 357 
Apse in the Basilica of Domitian’s 
Palace, i. 205 ; of the Basilica 
Ulpia, ii. 26 

Aqueduct, the, for the Baths of Cara- 
calla, ii. 172 ; of the Anio Novus, 
i. 3S8 ; aqueduct channels, ii. 322 • 
the Albula aqueduct, ii. 147 • 
Alexandrine, ii. 348 ; Algentian’ 
ib. ; Alsietana, ii. 343, 344 ; An- 
tonine, i. 3S9 ; Appian, ii. 314, 


315, 335, 336, 354, 356 ; Augustan, 
ii. 33S, 348 ; Caelian, ii. 101 ; 
Claudian, i. 218, 388 ; ii. 147, 
150, 31S, 336, 340, 341, 344-346, 
383, 384 ; Croton, ii. 316 note ; 
Aqua Felice, ii. 138, 348 ; Julian, 

i. 138 ; ii. 254, 322, 324, 339- 
341, 349, 385 ; Marcian, i. 134, 
138, 3S6, 388; ii. 172, 254, 322, 
323, 325, 337-341, 344, 385; 
Aqua Pia, ii. 339 ; Tepulan. i. 13S ; 

ii. 254, 322, 323, 339, 341, 3S4, 
3S5 : Trajan, ii. 347 ; Aqua Virgo, 
i. 387 ; n. 142, 342, 343 

Aqueducts cairied through the Agger 
of Servius, i. 138 ; cost of, ii. 31S ; 
advantage of, ii. 316 ; circuitous 
course of, ii. 316, 317 ; early, ii. 
315 ; laws and penalties relating 
to, ii. 319, 320 

Arabia, alabaster quarries in, i. 21 
Ara C'oeli, church of, on the Capitoline 
Arx, i. 4, 19, 127, 12S and note, 
353. 366, 367 

Ara Maxima in the Circus Maximus, 
i. 109 ; ii. 41, 42 

Arcade of Republican date on the 
Palatine, i. 161 ; stone, on the 
Caelian Hill, ii. 228, 230 
Arcadian Evander, the story of the, 

i. 106 

Areadius, inscription in honour of, 

ii. 384 ; restoration of the wall of 
Aurelian by, ii. 373 ; marble pedes- 

C- tal of an equestrian statue of, i. 

34S, 349 ; statue of, ii. 373 
Arcesilaus, statues by, i. 390 ; ii. 2 
Archermos of Chios, sculptor, i. 185 
note 

Arch at foot of the stairs of the Tabu- 
larium, i. 376 

in the Forum of Nerva, ii. 22 

leading into the Forum of Tra- 
jan, ii. 26 

Arches, the, of the Baths of Cara- 
calla, ii. 173 

of the Circus Maximus, ii. 41, 

45 

in the outer facade of the Colos- 
seum, ii. 87 and note, 89 

sham brick, i. 58-60 

triumphal, of Augustus, i. 284 ; 

of Claudius, ii. 300 ; of Constan- 
tine, ii. 35, 306 ; of Fabius, i. 
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330 ; of Janus Quadrifrons, ii. 23, 
306 ; of Marcus Aurelius, ii. 302 ; 
of Nero, ii. 301 ; of Severus, i. 
343 ; ii. 304 ; of Tiberius, i. 268 ; 
of Titus, ii. 303 ; of Trajan, ii. 26 
Archway in the Capitoline Tabu- 
larium, i. 375 

Archways of the Forum of Augustus, 
ii. 9 

Arco della Ciambella, ii. 144 
Area, central, of the Forum, i. 236, 
345-352 

Palatma, theatrical shows in 

the, i. 1S3 

Arena, the, of the Circus Maximus, 
ii. 5 1 

- — - of the Colosseum, ii. 95, 104- 
109 

Arezzo, wooden water-pipes from, ii. 
3 2 i 

Argean chapels, i. 124, 131 
Argiletum, the street called the, end- 
ing in the Forum, i. 234 
Argive chapels, i. 124, 131 
Argonauts, porticus of the, ii. 207, 
208 

Argus and Io, painting of, i. 249 note 
Ariccia, viaduct through the valley 
of, ii. 353 

Aristides, picture of Bacchus by, ii. 
194 

Arruntius, Lucius, the historian of 
the Punic wars, ii. 273 ; Colum- 
barium for the slaves of, ib. 

Art, degradation of Roman, during 
the fourth century, i. 34, 349 
Artabanns, King of Partha, defeat 
of, i. 344 

Artemis, group of Apollo and, in a 
quadriga, i. 184, IS 5 
Artemisia, tomb of Mausolus erected 
by, ii. 2S9 note 

Artemon, pictures by, in the Porticus 
of Octavia, ii. 203 

Arval Brothers, i. 315 and note, 316, 
362 ; ii. S3 ; college of the, ii. 47, 
84 and note ; grove of the, ii. 84, 
128 ; inscription of the, i. 332 ; 
ii. 84, So 

Aryan symbols, i. 27 and note 
As libralis, the, i. 356 
Asconius on the Maeuiana in the 
Forum, i. 235 ; on the removal of 
the Rostra, i. 252 


Ashlar facing, i. 41, 42 
Ass, an, turning a corn-mill, relief 
of, i. 209 

Assyrian architectural style, i, 27 
Athelstan, coins of, found in the 
Atrium Testae, i. 318 
Athenaeum, the, mentioned by Dion 
Cassius in connection with the 
Curia Julia, i. 23 S 
Athene, temple of, at Elis, i. 73 
Athenian Acropolis, ii. 272 note 
Athenis, son of Archer mos, bronze 
statue by, in the Temple of Apollo 
Palatinus, i. 185 

Atheuodoms, one of the three sculptors 
of the Laocoon group, ii. 157 
Athens, crude brick used for the walls 
of, l. 11, 56 ; Temple of Olympian 
Zeus at, i. 29 ; marble throne of 
the High Priest of Dionysus in, i. 
34 ; united to its harbours of Pir- 
aeus and Phalerum, i. 124 ; the 
Erechtheum in, l. 261 note ; ancient 
plaster cast in the central museum 
of, ii. 253 ; law concerning rain- 
water gutters in ancient, ii. 321 
Athlete, bronze statue of an, found 
near the Porta Fontinalis, i. 129, 
130 

Atistia, wife of Eurysaces the baker, 
tomb and epitaph of, ii. *275, 276 
I Atrax, the lapis Atracius from, i. 20 
| Atreus, tomb of, at Mycenae, i. 145 
Attalica, cloth of gold, ii. 286 
Attalid kings, crude brick used for 
the palace of the, at Tralles, i. 11 
Attains, King, bids for a painting oi 
Bacchus by Aristides, ii. 194 ; 
works of art collected by, ii. 194 
note ; votive offering of, in the 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, i. 
361 

Attica, tombs of, ii. 249 
Attus Navius, the sacred tig tree 
miraculously transported to the 
Comitium by, i. 121 ; represented 
on a medallion of Antoninus Pius, 
i. 245 note 

Atys, Phrygian marble, according to 
the legend, stained with the blood 
of, i. 18 

Auguraculum, the, on the Capitol, i. 
369 

Auguratorium, the. i. 158, 160 
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Augurs, college of, i. 369 and note 

Augusta, Livia, votive offering of, in 
the Temple of Capitolme Jupiter, 

i. 371 

Augustus, Aqua Alsietina constructed 
by, ii. 343 ; construction of the 
Aqua Augusta by, ii. 34S ; branch 
subdividing the water of the Anio 
Vetua built by, ii. 337 ; arch of the 
Aqua Julia rebuilt by, ii. 339, 340 ; 
restoration of the Aqua Julia by. ii. 
341 ; inscribed cippi of the Aqua 
Julia of, A . ; the specus of the Aqua 
Julia, Tcpula, and Marcia rebuilt 
by, ii. 322 ; branch added to the 
Aqua Marcia by, ii. 338 ; cippus 
jugeralis of the Aqua Marcia set up 
by, ib. ; new system of man- 
agement of the water supply in- 
vented by, ii. 317 ; arch of, i.'250, 
282, 284, 285, 346 ; ii. 339, 3S5 ; 
the Basilica Julia completed by. i. 
270, 271 ; buildings in Rome re- 
stored or built by, i. 3S5-3S7 ; 
original cippi of, found during the 
construction of the new Tiber em- 
bankment, i, 147 ; the Circus .Maxi- 
mus restored by, ii. 43 ; bronze 
coin of, representing the Rostra 
Julia, i. 287 ; coin of. recording 
the improvement of roads by, 

ii. 358 ; rules for admission to 
the Circus made by, ii. 83, S4 ; 
columbaria for the slaves of, ii. 
273 ; the Curia Cornelia demolished 
and rebuilt by, i. 23S, 262 ; den- 
arius of, ii. 13 ; presentation of 
the Donms Publiea to the Vestals 
hv, i. 300, 306 ; Forum of, i. 6, 
43, 3S2, 386 ; ii, 3, 6-13, 21 ; 

- funeral orations in honour of, i. 
286, 287 ; house of, i. 200, 210 ; 
celebration of the Ludi Saeculares 
by, ii. 214 ; public shows provided 
for the people of Rome by, i. 386, 
387 ; magistrates of, i. 3S0 ; 
boasts that he found Rome of 
brick and left it of marble, i. 15 ; 
Mausoleum of, i. 382, 3S4 ; ii. 
282, 2SS - 292 ; the Milliarium 
Aureum erected by, i. 264 ; n. 
358 ; Xaumacliia built by, n. 59 ; 
343, 344 ; picture of the Nymph 
Nemea dedicated by, in the Curia, 


i. 23S ; obelisk of, in the Circus 
Maximus, ii. 45 ; the Bibliotheca 
Octaviae founded by, ii. 201 ; 
palace of, i. 1S3 ; the aedes Pen- 
atium and the aedes Larum re- 
built by, i. 221 ; the Rostra ami 
the Heroon of Julius Caesar built 
by, i. 252 ; Portieus Octaviae built 
by, ii. 200 ; Regiones of, i. 379- 
3S-3 ; ii. 196, 372; river works of, 

i. 146 ; bead of, ou coiu, ii. 357 ; 
statues of, i. 17. 186 ; ii. 137 and 
note, 288 ; statues of elephants m 
the Temple of Concord presented 
by. i. 338 ; statue of Janus brought 
from Egypt by, i. 249 ; sun-dial 
obelisk erected by, ii. 311, 312 ; 
temple of, i. 273, 274, fijmeil 
275, 3S5 and note ; ii. 288 ; the 
Palatine Temple of Apollo built 
by, l. 185 ; Temple of Ceres ad 
Cireum Maximum partly rebuilt 
by, ii. 194 ; Temple of Julius 
built by, i. 2S5 ; Temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius rebuilt by, i. 365, 36S ; 
assists in the restoration of the 
C'apitolme Temple of Jupiter, i. 
361, 368 ; Temple of Vesta built 
by. i. 1S8 ; Temple of Victory re- 
built by, i. 1S9 ; Theatre of Mar- 
cellus finished by, ii. 70 ; Poni- 
pev’s Theatre restored by, ii. 66 ; 
victories of, i. 185, 249, 2S4-286, 
371 ; dedication of the picture of 
Venus Anadyomene by, ii. 4 ; the 
Via Flaminia restored by, ii. 357, 
-361 ; the Vigiles of, i. 3S0 ; votive 
offering of, ill the Temple of Capi- 
toline Jupiter, i. 371 ; votive 
temple to Mars Ultor by, ii. 6 ; 
inscribed water-pipe hearing the 
name of, n. 332 ; name of the 
house of, inscribed on water-pipe, 

ii. 3-34 ; lists of the deeds of, on 
the walls of the temple at Aneyra, 
i. -384-3S7 : best peiiod of Roman 
art during the age of, 1 . 33 

Aldus Gellius ou the libraries of the 
Basilica Ulpia, ii. 27 ; on the trea- 
sure chambers of the Capitoline 
Hill, l. 355 ; on a statue of Hora- 
tius Codes on the Comitinm, i. 
245 ; on the library of the Forum 
Pacis, ii. 15 ; on the Regia, i. 305 ; 
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on the Port ic us of the Forum of 
Trajan, ii. 27 ; on the Aedes of 
Vejovis, i. 363 ; on the Temple 
of Ve*ta, i. 295 ; on the mode of 
selecting the Vestal Virgins, i. 291 

Aurae, statues of, m the Porticus of 
Oct a via, ii. 203 

Aurelianus, wall of, i. 53, 61, 380 
note; ii. 57. 102, 110-112, 172 
state, 234, 235, 237, 253, 279, 
2S4 - 286, 372 - 389 ; the Porta 
Ohiusa in the wall of, i. 133 ; 
Porta Salat ia of, ii. 278 and 
note ; Sallust’s house occupied by, 
ii. 242 ; statue of the Genius 
Populi Romani set up by, i. 264 
and note ; Temple of the Sun built 
by, ii. 1$4 note ; death of, ii. 373 ; 
demolition of the towers of, ii. 
278 and note 

Aurelius, Marcus, relief represent- 
ing the Apotheosis of, ii. 303 ; 
Arch of, i. 363, 3S2 ; ii. 302 ; 
edict of, concerning bathing, ii. 
114 ; column of, ii. 32, 208, 312, 
313 ; statues of, i. 277 note ; ii. 
184, 221 note ; temple of, i. 3S3 ; 
ii. 78, 20S, 313 ; relief represent- 
ing entry into Rome of, after his 
German victories, ii. 303 ; victories 
of, over the Germans, ii. 313 

Aurelius Victor on the Amo Yetus, 
ii. 336 ; on the Circus Maximum, 
ii. 41 ; on the Pons Mulvius, ii. 
371 ; on road officials, ii. 355 ; on 
the rebuilding of the Temple of j 
Jupitor C'apitolinus, i. 861 

Aurigae, busts of victorious, ii. 47, i 
48 ; of the four factions shown in j 
a mosaic, ii. 53 

Aventine Hill, enclosure of, i. 123 ; j 
Hint implements found on the, i. , 
104; fortification ot, by Romulus, i. i 
122 and note ; marble wharf below ; 
the, i. 26 ; not included in the . 
regions of Serous, i. 125 ; the 1 
region, i. 383 ; remains of the , 
Servian wall on the, i. 37, 134, 
140 ; Etruscan style of the tombs 1 
on the, i. 104 ; tufa arch dis- 
covered at the foot of the, i. 135 ; 
tufa from the quarries in the, i. 6 

Awning over the Cavea of the Colos- 
seum, ii. 102, 103 and note 


Awnings along the valley of the 
Velabrum, i. 235 

over the Forum, i. 235 note 

first introduction of, into 

theatres, ii. 103 note 


B 

Babylon, natural springs of naphtha 
in, i. 96 note ; representation of 
the taking of, on the Arch of 
Severus, l. 344 

Bacchanals, draped figures of, in 
stucco reliefs, ii. 251 
Bacchus, relief representing the birth 
of, ii 281 ; painting of, by Xicias, 

i. 338 ; picture of, by .Aristides, ii. 
194 ; bronze statue of, found in 
the bed of the Tiber, i. 130 ; 
porphyry statue of, i. 204 note ; 
temple of, i. 3S1 

and Proserpine identified with 

Liber and Libera, ii. 193 note 
Baetylus, the sun - god of Emesa 
worshipped in the form of a, i. 
299 

Balbiua, 6'., church of, i. 134 
Balbus, theatre of, i. 21, 382, 3$7 ; 

ii. 73, 74, 197 

Balconies of the Colosseum, ii. 97 
Baldacchino, the, of S. Peter’s, made 
of bronze from the Pantheon, ii. 
133 

Ballot boxes, used on the Comitiiun, 
shown on a coin, i. 34S 
Balneutores, ii. 114 
Balus trading, frequent design for, i. 
194 

Banquets after gladiatorial fights, 1 . 
235 

Barheriui estate, ii. 241 ; palace, i. 
130 ; ii. 301 ; Villa, remain's of 
the Servian Wall disco Veied near 
the, i. 131 

Barracks of the Equites Singulares, 
ii. 259 ; of the Yigiles, ii. 255-259 
Barrel vaults, i. 70 
Bartolomeo, S., church of, ii. 366, 
36S 

Basalt paved roads of the Fortim, i. 

250 ; other roads of, n. 352-361 
Basalts, introduction oi. into Rome, 
i. 23 
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Basilius, the Consul, restoration of 
the Colosseum by, ii. 82 
Bathing, promiscuous, edicts again&t, 
ii. 114 

Baths, marble, i. 161, 317 ; in the 
Atrium Vestae, i. 312 ; hot rooms 
of, occasionally used as a means of 
death, ii. 122 note. ; private, ii. 
186, 187 ; of the Romans generally, 
ii. 11*3-187 ; ruins of, in the Palace 
of Severus, i. 215 

Baton, statues of Apollo and Juno 

by, i. 337 

Batracbos, Spartan architect, a carved 
frog as signature, ii. 201 
Battlements, the, of the Aureliau 
Wall, ii. 378 

" Beehive ” tombs of prehistoric 
Greece, i. 145 

Belisarius, the Aqua Trajana restored 
by, ii. 347 ; restoration of the 
Aurelian Wall by, ii. 373, 384 ; 
the Mausoleum of Hadrian con- 
verted into a fortress by, ii. 296 ; 
orphan asylum built by, ii. 335 
Bell, bronze, found in the baths of 
Diocletian, ii. 181 and note 
Bellona, temple of, ii. 71, 211 
Bellori, drawings by, of fragments of 
the Marble Plan of Rome, ii. 18 
Belvedere, court of the Vatican, ii. 
118 note 

Belzoni, inscription found by, in one 
of the Nile granite quarries, i. 25 
note 

Beneficium, shrine of, on the Capitol, 
i. 368 

Bentivoglio Palace, the, ii. 182 
Bernardo, *8. , church of, ii. 180 
Bernini, Baldacchino made by, for S. 
Peter’s, out of bronze from the 
Pantheon, ii. 133 

Bertone, Cav., Mausoleum m the 
garden of, ii. 282 

Beverley, Lord, ring of Scipio formerly 
in the possession of, ii. 269 
Bibulus, tomb of, i. 128, 382 ; ii. 
2/6 and note, 277 ; inscription, ii. 
277 ; epitaph, ib. 

Black Death, the, in England, i. 34 
note 

Boarding, marks of, on concrete walls, 
i. 49, 201 

Bona Dea, festival of the, i. 299 


Bonaparte. Villa, tombs of the Gem 
Licinia in, ii. 279 

Bonus Eveutus, porticus of, ii. 213 ; 
temple of, ib. 

Borghese family, foreign marbles in 
the private chapel of the, i. 88 
Bouphonia, festival of the, in Athens, 

i. 243 

Bourbon, Constable de, sack of Rome 
by the army of the, ii. 298 
Bowl, glass, found at Treves with 
representation of a circus, ii. 48 
Boxes, State, of the Circus Maximus, 

ii. 46, 47, 49 

Braceiano, Lake, i. 1 ; ii. 344, 347 
Bramante, of U rhino, the architect of 
Card. Riario’s Palace, ii. 69 and no*t 
Breccia corallina, columns of, in the 
Atrium Vestae, i. 315 
Brescia, ivory diptych in the Museo 
Quiriniano at, ii. 47 
Brick, crude, use of, i. 10, 11, 56, 
7 4 ; protected by a coat of stucco, 

i. 1 1 ; restrictions on the use of, at 
Utica, tb. ; square, i. 12; varieties 
of, ib. 

facing in the Colosseum, ii. 92 ; 

of the Thermae of Diocletian, ii. 
181 : m Domitian’s Palace, i. 207 ; 
of the Rotunda of the Pantheon, 

ii. 134 ; of the Rostra, i. 254; in 
the Palatine Stadium, i. 210 ; m 
Hadrian’s Palace, i. 214, 215 ; of 
tlie Domus Publica, i. 301 ; of 
Sallust’s house, ii. 245 

floors, i. 81 

stamps, i. 12, 13 ; ii. 158, 221, 

224 

triangles, i. 11 

walls, absence of solid, in the 

buildings of classical Rome, i. 37 
Bricks, burnt, i. 56 ; colours of, in 
Roman buildings, i. 12 ; kiln- 
baked, i. 10 ; length of, i. 62 , 
prevention of the warping of, i. 12 : 
walls in Rome not built of solid, 

i. 56, 57 ; inscribed, i. 13, 190 ; 

ii. 144 ; tax on, i. 13 ; used as. 
facing for concrete, i. 54 ; arches 
of, only skin deep, i. 58 ; sizes of, 
a guide to date, i. 61 

Brick woik of the Amphitheatrum 
Ca-trense, ii. Ill 
dates of, i. 60, 61 
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Bridge, first stone, ii. 364 
Bridges, the, of Rome, ii. 362-371 
Britannicus, burial of, ii. 291 
Brunelleschi builds the great dome 
of the Florentine cathedral with- 
out using any kind of centering, 
i. 69, 70 note 

Brutus M., nicknames CTassus the 
* Palatine Venus.’’ i. 14, 170 
Bruzza on quarry-marks, l. 25. 26 
note 

Bryaxis, name of, on pedestal in the 
Forum, i. 351 

Bubuleus, C. Junius, Temple of Salus 
built by, i. 131 

Building Acts, i. S8, 89 ; ii. 146 

trades, rules of, i. 89 note 

Bull, bronze statue of a, in the Forum 
Boanum, i. 109 
Bull-lights in Spain, ii. 40 note 
Bupalos, son of Archer mo s, bronze 
statue by, in the Temple of Apollo, 
i. 185 

Burial, intramural, prohibited, ii. 264 ; 

Roman modes of, ii. 263-294 
Buried house in valley once dividing 
the Palatine Hill into two portions, 
i. 200, 201 

rooms in Hadrian’s Palace, i. 

213 

villa under the Thermae of Cara- 
cal la, ii. 159 

Butchery in the Circus Maximus, ii. 
43, 44, 51 and note ; in the Colos- 
seum, ii. 79 note , 81, 82 ; in the 
Forum Boanum, ii. 1S8 ; in 
theatres, ii. 65, 66 
Byzantium, development of art in the 
time of the Emperor Justinian at, 
i. 34 


C 

Cacus, stairs of, i. 119, 120 note , 
139 

Cadmus, painting of, by Antipliilos, 
ii. 68 

Caecus, Appvus Claudiu-., construc- 
tion of the Aqua Appiu by, ii. 
314, 335, 354 

C'aelian Hill, enclosure of the, i. 
123 ; why so called, i. 125 note, 
276 ; Camp of the Corps called 


Peregrim on the. i. 209 ; valley 
of the, i. 213, 215 ; remains on 
the, ii. 22S-233 

Caelimontana, the Regio, i. 381 

Caementum marmoreum, i. 75-80: 
ii. 119, 122, 173, 221, 249, 266 

Caepo, Cn. Semlius, one of the con- 
structors of the Aqua Tepula, ii. 
339 

Caere, escape of the Vestals to, i. 
295 

Caesar, Julius, awnings put over the 
Forum by, l. 235 note ; ii. 103 
note ; rebuilding of the Circus 
Maximus by, ii. 42, 43 : construc- 
tion of a canal in the Circus 
Maximus by, ii. 51 ; crown offered 
to, by M. Antony, i. 260 ; The 
Curia Julia built in honour of, i. 
238 ; Forum of. i. 382 ; reduc- 
tion of the number of people on 
the free list by, ii. 262 ; Heroon 
and Rostra of. built by Augus- 
tus, i. 252 ; hou^e of, m the 
Subura, i. 299 ; Theatre of Mar- 
cellus begun by, ii. 70 ; murder of, 
i. 332 ; ii. 68 ; the body of, 
.•diown by Antony, i. 260 ; the 
spot where Iii.s body was burnt, i. 
305 ; funeral pyre, i. 285 : 
date of the Rostra of, i. 61 : 
Rostra rebuilt by, i. 244 note, 
252 ; removal of the Rostra by, 

i. 246 ; statues, etc., transferred 
from the old to the new Rostia 
by, i. 260 ; the Septa Julia begun 
by, ii. 210 ; statues of, i. 260 ; 

ii. 4 ; money left by, stored in the 
Temple of Op*, i. 268 ; advocates 
hi-* Agrarian law in the Temple of 
Castor, i. 2S3 ; Temple to Venn" 
Genitrix vowed by, ii. 2 ; place*' 
picture* of Medea and Ajax in the 
Temple of Venus Genitrix, ii. 4 : 
Triumphal entry into Rome of, ii. 
2 ; Curator oi the Via Appia, ii. 
356 

Cairo, Mosque oi Mehernet All on 
the citadel of, faced with Oriental 
alabaster, i. 21 

Calatinu-', M. Attilius, Temple of 
Spes founded by, ii. 198 

Calidariuni. the hot room of a bath, 
ii. 119, 120, 167, 186 
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Caligula, one of the amusements of, 
throwing money from the roof of 
the Basilica Julia into the Forum, 
i. 273 ; wooilen amphitheatre of, ii. 
343 ; the Aqua Claudia and Anio 
Novus begun by, n. CIS, 344 ; 
First Brass of, representing the 
Emperor ottering sacrifice in front 
of the Temple of Capitoline 
Jupiter, i. 304 ; bridge of, i. 
205, 256 ; cremation of, ii. 292 ; 
poisoning of the chariot-drivers of 
his inals bv, ii. 53 ; ciieus ol, l. 
3S3 : ii. 58, 59 ; cmelties of, u. 
358 : murder ol. i. 183 ; palace 
ot, i. 54, 55, 170, 171, 182, 190- 
198, 206, 216, 223, 316 : ii. 33, 
241, 244 ; restoration ot Poinpev's 
Theatre by, ii. 67 ; Pons Vatican us 
completed by, ii. 370 ; the Temple 
ot Augustus completed by, 1 . 273, 
274 

Calixtus, catacomb ot, u. 57 

Callaieus, Junius Brutu^, Temple of 
Mars rebuilt by, ii. 71 

Calpurnia Praetextata, chiet Vestal, 
i. 293 note ; inscribed base of her 
statue, i. 324 

Calpurnianus, Platonius Nepos, one 
of the curators of the Tiber bank, 
i. 147 

Calpurnius, his description ot the 
Roman Amphitheatre, ii. 85. 86 

Calvinus, C. Sestius, altar dedicated 
to an unknown God by, i. 173, 174. 

Calvinm, Duinitius, one of Caesar's 
geneials, i. 164 : rebuilds the 
Regia, i. 165, 305 : victories m 
Spam of, i. 305 

Calvius, Publius Cincius, bronze fir 
cone made by, ii. 299 

Calx used to whitewash walls, i. 79 
note 

Cameiros in Rhodes, pottery dis- 
covered at, i. 106 

Camillas, capture of the Latin fleet 
at Antium by, i. 244 

L. Funus, statue of. in the 

Forum, i. 348 ; the founder of the 
Temple of Concord, i. 332 ; the 
Temple of Juno Muneta founded 
by, i. 366 

M. Furius, Temple to Mater 

Matuta rebuilt by, n. 189. 190 


Campagna, pozzolana beds in the, i. 
44 

Campanile, the, of the Monastery ot 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo, ii. 229 and 
note 

Campo Carleo, entrance to Trajan’s 
Forum in the, ii. 33 note 
Campus Esquilmus, i. 133 ; Flann- 
nius, ii. 57 ; Martialis, ii. 196 
note, 308 ; Maitius, i. 3, 4, 26. 
142, 144, 146, 149-151, 284 aott, 
353, 378 ; ii. 53, 57, 62, 64, 71, 
7S, 184 note, 1S6 note, 195-197, 
213, 215-218, 311, 312, 365. 369, 
388 ; Sceleratus, i. 132, 294 ; n. 
247 ; Vaticauus, n. 59 
Can ma, fragments of the Arch ot 
Titus found by, i. 269 ; excava- 
tions of the Basilica Julia by, i. 
271 ; Intel lor view of the Basilica 
Ulpia as restored by, ii. 29 ; re- 
mains ot the Milliarium found by, 
i. 265 ; the Porticus ol the Du 
Consented restored by, i. 342 ; 
supposed restoration ot the Temple 
ot the Sun by, ii. 184 note ; his 
works on Koine useless to the 
student, i. 36 note 
Cannae, slaughter at, ii. 58 note 
Capitoline Arx, i. 354 ; ii. 338 

Fortress, the, i. 127 

Hill, the, l. 353-377 ; ap- 
proach to the, from the side of the 
Campus Murtius and the Fonim 
Romanurn, i. 4 ; works of art on 
the, l. 369 ; the, entrances to, i. 
127, 128 note ; the, not included 
in the regions of Servius, i. 125 ; 
enclosuie ot, i. 123 ; fortification 
of, by Romulus, i. 122 and note ; 
temples on the, i. 357-372 

Museum, columns of the 

Temple of Concord now in the, i. 
334 ; granite column now in the 
courtyard of the, ii. 212 ; granite 
lions in tiie, ii. 213 ; mosaic found 
in Hadrian’s Villa, now in the, i. 
S3 ; nimble copies of the Plan of 
Rome let into the walla of the, ii. 
IS ; statues of fauns in the, i. 19 ; 
pede-tal of a statue of the eldei 
Faustina, i. 266 ; statue of the 
wolf melding the twins in the, i. 
121 and note 
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C’apitoline Stans, ttophies ol Marin-? 
removed to tlie, n. 325 

Tabulamun, tlie, i. 372-377 

Capitolmm, tlie south- w estern peak 
of the Capitolme Hill known as 
the, i. 354 and /mb', 356. 357 : 
fall of rock from the clitf of the, i. 
-OS, 357 : primitive wall ot tin., 
l. 113, 114 note 

Vetu-N i. 354, 3S2 

Capua, amphitheatre at, n. 77 and : 
nob 

Caput Afrieae, i 3S1 
Careeres, the, of the Circus Flaminius. . 
ii. 65 ; ot the Ciieus of Maxentius. 1 
n. 57 : of the Circus Maximum, a. 
41, 4 2, 44, 4S, 49, 52. 138, 195 
Carmenta, the nymph, l. 127 ■ 

C'arrae, siege of, on the Arch ot • 
Severus, i. 344 

Carthage, capture of, by L. Hostiluis j 
Maneiuu.s, i. 103 

Carthaginian licet, defeat ot. by ; 
Duilius, ii. 309 

Carthusian Monastery on the site of . 

the Thermae ot Diocletian, ii. 1 S«i 
C arvihus, Sp., bronze statue of, on 
the Capitol, i. 369, 370 
Caryatidae, a row of, round the Pan- I 
tlieon, ii. 12S 

Carystiun columns, i. 15, n. 99 
Carystos, marble Iron), i. IS, 331 
Caraealla, restoration of the Aqua 1 
Claudia by, ii. 345 : restoration of 
the Aqua Julia by, ii. 341 : addi- 
tions to the Mureian aqueduct by, 
ii. 33S, 339 ; baths of, n. 158-177 ; 
Thermae ot Agnppa restoied bv, ii, | 
142 ; bnek stamps of, ii. 158 nub ; 1 
Ciieus Maximus represented on 1 
coin of, n. 45 ; murder ot Getaby. 
i. 344 ; destruction by, of all 
sculptuied repieseutatioms ot Geta, I 
n. 305 ; restoration ot the Pan- i 
tlieon by, ii. 137 ; statue ot, i. , 
343 ; ii. 356, 357 ; titles and i 
honours of, i. 344 ; inscribed watei 
pipe bearing the name of. n. 333 , 
and note 

Cassandra, pictuie of, by Tlieorus m j 
the Temple of Concord, l. 33^ 

Cassia inis, T. Licmius Cassius, sacn- ! 
hee offered to the Dea Dia ill the i 
Temple of Concord by, i. 332 ! 

VOL. II 


Cassiodorus oil the Careeres of the 
Circus Maximus, n. 4S ; letters 
of, on the Ludi CueeUses, ii. 54 
Cassius, Spunus. dedication of the 
Temple ot Ceres, Libel* and Libel a, 
by, u. 193 and nob: 

Castella aquarum, u. 324-326, 331, 
343 

Castellum of the Aqua Tepula, n. 

384 ; Aqua Vn*go, n. 342 
Castor, Temple ot, l. 46. 65. 276 
to 253 : n. 24, 152, 223 : columns 
of lapis Atracuis by the temple ot. 

i. 20 

and Pollux, statues of, i. 283 ; 

ii. 74, 18b . apparition m the 
Forum of the twin brothels, i. 
277 ; relief representing the rape 
ot the daughters ot Leucippus by, 
ii. 281 

Castra peregrina, i. 381 
Catacombs, n. 57, 264 
Caterma del tuuari. K. church oi, 
in the Ciieus Flainmuis. u. 58. 
205 

Catiline conspirators, execution ot. 
in the Mamertine Prison, i. 154 

house of. i. 170 

Cato, M. Porcius, builds a small 
shrine to Victory, i. 190 : the 
founder ot the Basilica called aitei 
him the Basilica Porua, i. 247 
Catulus, Q., awnings tiist introduced 
into theatres by. n. 103 note ; 
house of, i. 170 ; sj^oils taken from 
the Cunbri by, i. 170: shrine to 
the Nymph Juturna built bv, i. 
284 nob: ; tim&hes the Temple ot 
Jupiter Capitolimis, i. 361 ; the 
buildei ot the Tubulailuin, i. 170. 
361, 372 

Cavea, the. ot tlie Circus Maximus, 
u 46, 55: of the Colosseum, u. . 
85, 97-104 : of the Gieek tlieatle. 
ii. 61 ; of the Theatre ot PompcV, 
ii. 65, 66 

Cecilia, 8t., bath ot, ii. 186 
Ceilings of baths as described b\ 
Vitruvius, n. 119, 120 
Celer a Greek by training, l. 29 : 
one ot the architects employed by 
Nero tor the lebuildmg of FiOnie. 
l. 89 

Celia of the temple at Ancyia, i. 

26 
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334 : of the Temple of Castor, i. 
281 ; of the Temple of Concord, i. 
333, 334, 335, 347 ; of the Temple 
of CVres ad Circum Maximum, li. 
194 ; of the Temple of Faustina, 
l. 331 : in the Temple of He mules 
in the Forum Boarium, li. 192; of 
the Temple ot Honos and Yirtus, 
i. 36$ ; in the Temple ot Julius, i. 
2S7 ; of the Temple of Jupiter 
Cnpitolinus, i. 357 - 300, 382, 

363 : of the Temple of Juno, 
l. 370 ; of the Temple of Mars, ii. 
12 ; of the Temple to Mater 
Mutata, ii. 190 ; of the Temple ot 
Minerva, i. 371, ii. 21 ; of the 
Temple of Xeptune, ii. 208 ; of 
the Temple of Saturn, i. 267 ; 
of the Temple of Venus and 
Home. ii. 219-221, 229 : of the 
Temple of Vespasian, i. 339, 340 ; 
early, opposite the summit of the 
Stairs ot Cacus, i. 159 ; Roman 
tendency to increase the size of 
the, i. 30 ; soliaris of the Thermae 
of Caracalla, ii. 163 
Cement backing, i. 85, S7; floors, i. 77 
Cements, method of making, i. 73-80 ; 

see also cae/nentimt 
Censors, the water supply under the 
administration of the, ii. 317 
Centumvirj, tribunals ot the, i. 272 
Cephisodotus, statues ot Aesculapius 
and Diana by, ii. 202 ; of Latona 
by, i. 185 

Cera Punica, the finest kind of white 
wax used by painters, i. 97 
Cerameieus, tomb m the outer, in 
Athens, ii. 253 

Cerdo, Cnaeus Statilius, sculptor to 
the Vestals, i. 324 
Ceres, statue of, i. 33 S ; temple of, i. 
28 and note, 29. 383 

ad Cireurn Maximum, temple of, 

ii. 193-195, 274 

Liber and Libera, temple of, ii. 

193 and note, 194 

Ce> tius, tomb of, ii. 284 - 2S7 ; 
epitaph, 285 and note 

L., the builder of the Pons 

Cestius, ii. 368 

Cetliegus Temple of Juno Sospita 
built by, ii. 3 9S ; execution ot, in 
the Mainertme Prison, i. 154 


Chancel, the, of the Basilica ot 
Domitian, i. 205 

Chalcklicum, the, of the Basilica of 
Constantine, ii. 227 ; adjoining 
the Curia, built by Augustus, i. 
3S5 ; mentioned by Dion CasMUs 
in connection with the Curia Julia, 

• i. 23S 

Chapter House, the, of the Regia, i. 
305 

Chares, bronze bust by, on the C’api- 
toluie Hill, i. 370 

j Cheimon, the Argive, statue of, ii. 14 
j Cheops, pyramid of, ii. 294 note 
; Chimney stacks, roof pierced by a 
number of, ii. 123 
Chios marble, i. 19 
Chiron, statue of, in the Septa Julia, 
ii. 210 

Christian house, remains of a, on the 
Caelian Hill, ii. 231 

paintings, ii. 231 

C'hiihtiaiis, some ot the Vestals 
become, i. 329 

forced to work at the 

construction of the Baths of Dio- 
cletian, legend of, ii. 178 
Cliryseros, Flavius, name of, inscribed 
on pedestal m the Thermae ot 
Titus, ii. 157 

Cibo family, foreign marbles in the 
pnvate chapel of the, i. S8 
Cicero, the ambassadors of the 
Gaulish Allobroges arrested oil the 
Pons Mulvius by, ii. 371 ; an- 
nouncing the death of the Catiline 
conspirators, i. 54 ; house of, i. 
170, 190 ; first oration against 
Catiline delivered in the temple of 
Jupiter Stator, i. 168 ; orations m 
the Temple of Concord by, i. 332 ; 
recall fiom exile of, i. 283 ; murder 
of, by Antony, i. 260 and note ; on 
an altar dedicated to the unknown 
God, i. 174 ; on the Balneae ill 
Rome, n. 113 ; on modes of burial, 
ii. 263 ; on intramural burial, n. 
264; on the house of Catullus, i. 
170 ; the Coniitiuni, i. 237 ; the 
dice-players of the Forum, i. 273 ; 
Arch of Flavius, i. 330 ; Tabernae 
of the Forum, i. 233 ; Forum 
Juliuni, ii. 2 ; Septa Julia, n. 
210 ; the Graecostasis, i. 263 . 
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tlie purchase ot lus house. 1 . 170 ; 
the Nova Via, i. 222 : Lacus Ber- 
ninis, i. u.jo : the lighting of 
•Roman stieets, n. 256 : the Palla- 
dium, i. 204 ; the Porta Fliunentana 
near the bank ot the Tiber, i. 120 ; 
Bona TriumphalK l. 327 ; Publi- 

>.ohi's house, i. 220: load othci.ils, 
n. 355, 350 . the Curia of Pompey, 
n. 08 : on reliets m private houses, 
li. 253 ; the Rostra, l. 244, 252 ; 
the statues on the Rostra, i. 240, 
2G0 : the Roman wall, i. Ill : the 
statues on the Capitoline Hill, i. 
371 : the Temple ot Castor, i. 2b3 : 
of Houos and Viitus, i. StiS ; ot 
\ enus, ii. 4; the Tribunal Aure- 
limn, i 2b3 ; the iiaud ot Veiled 

i. 282 ; the Yicus Thurarius, i. 
270 ; the Lueus Ve'dae. i. 310 

Cimbri, spoils taken by Catulus and 
Marius from the, i. i?0, 30S 
Cippus jugeralis, the, of the Aqua 
Marcia, n. 3 38 

Cineraria, ii. 264 note, 279, 2S0, 290 
Circuit wall, the, of the Regal 
period, i. 123 ; of Trajan's Forum, 

ii. 33 : of Augustus' Forum, ii. 8 ; 
of Vespasian’s Forum, ii. 15 : of 
N end's Forum, ii. 22 ; of Aureli- 
aiius, ii. 372-389 

Circus drivers, tombs of, ii. 52, 53 ; 
mosaic representations ot, ii. 53 ; 
portrait busts of, ii. 47 

Flamimus, i. 382 ; ii. 57, 58, 

05, 190, 211 note 

— — Maximus, i. 91, 109, 219 ; ii. 13 
^ note, 40-56, 195, 300, 304, 312, 382 
Cistercian Monastery on the site of 
Diocletian's Baths, ii. ISO 
Cistern, ancient rock-cut, behind the 
Wall of Romulus i. 110, 117 ; in 
the boor of the Tullianum, i. 153 ; 
remains of an early, by the Scalae 
Caci, jfi/u/vd, i. 160 
Cisterns, early, ii. 315 : rock-cut, ii. 
231 and note ; in the Palace of 
Sever us, i. 217, 218 
Citadel, the, on the Quirinal Hill, i. 
354 note 

of the Capitoline Hill. i. 354, 

356 

Citrangole, the tower of the ‘Palazzo 
Mattei called, ii. 58 


i Chimps Used in masonry i. 40 
Classes, separation ot, in the Circus 
Maximus, u. 42 

Cluudian aqueduct, ii. 2-30, 30 S 
Cluudiana. Coelia, inscribed pedestal 
to, i. 323, 329 

Claudius, the Aqua Claudia and Anio 
Xovus completed by, ii. -318, -344 ; 
restoration ot the Aqua Virgo by, 

h. 343; arch ot, n. 300-302 ; aureus 
ot, n. 233, 234 ; the Circus -Maxi- 
mus enlarged by, ii. 44 ; inscrip- 
tion of, over the Porta Maggiore, 
ii. 345 ; temple of, i. 3b 1 ; ii. 230 ; 
piesent ot a porphyry statue to, i 
203 : dowulall of, i. 250 ; burial 
of, ii. 291 

Clavus annalis in the cella of the 
Tenqile of Minerva, i. 358 
Clay, paintings on, i. 91. 92 
Clement VII., Pope, takes refuge in 
the Castle ot S. Angelo, ii. 298 
Cleopatra, peails belonging to, dedi- 
cated in the Pantheon, ii. 128, 
129 ; inscribed water pipe bearing 
the name of, n. 334 
Clivus Argentarius, i. 123 note , 154 

Capitolinus, i. 225, 251, 252, 

260, 342, 343, 353, 373 ; ii. 355 

Palatinus, i. 109 

Publieus, ii. 70 

Victonae, i. 118, 192, 194, 222, 

309 

Cloaca, the, in the Atrium Ve>tae, i. 
316 

Maxima, i. 126 and note, 142 

and note , 148, 153, 221, 231, 232, 
310, o4S, 3o0 

Cloacae, draining by means of the, 

i. 3 ; Etiuscan, i. 145 ; of the 
| Colosseum, ii. 93 ; ot the Forum 

Julium, ii. 5 

[ Clodius, house of, i. 170, 190 : lorti- 
ties himself in the Temple of Castor, 
l. 283 ; mtiigue ot, with Caesar’s 
wife m the Domus Publica, i. 299 : 
riot at the funeral of, i. 233, 247 ; 
funeral pyre, i. 243 ; statues 
destroyed m the hre at the funeial 
of, i. 260 

Cloth of gold, ii. 280 
C’naeus Ogulnius, dedication ot a 
Lionze statue of the wolf suckling 
the twills by, i. 121 
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Cnidus, tlie ,v lion -tomb ” at, i. 30 

note 

Coeles, Horatius, and the SSubliciau 
bridge, ii, 363 and note ; statue ot, 
i. 245 

Collina, one of the regions of Seivius, 

i. 125 

Colonna family, the Mausoleum of 
Augustus used as a fortress by the, 

ii. 291 

gardens, i. 129 ; ii. 1S4, 254 

palace, ii. 1S4 

Colonnade along the podium of the 
Colosseum, ii. 104 ; of Domitian’s 
Palace, i. 206 ; of the Porticus 
Octaviae, ii. 204, 205 
Colosseum, the, i. 37, 42, 91, 199 ; 

ii. 77 and note , 78-110, 219 
Colotes the Parian, pupil of Pasiteles, 

i. 390 

Columbaria, n.264, 270, 273, 274, 277 
Columbarium found in the Ludovisi 
Gardens, ii. 52 

Columns, the, of the Arch of Con- 
stantine, ii. 306, 307 ; granite, of 
the Basilica of Constantine, ii. 
226 ; of the Thermae of C'araealla, 

ii. 163, 164 ; ot the Thermae of 
Diocletian, ii. 179 

honorary, ii. 309; of Antoninus, 

n. 310; ofDuilius, ii. 309: of M. 
Aurelius, n. 312 ; ot Minuend, ii. 
310 ; of Pliocas, i. 350 ; of Trajan, 
ii. 29 ; of the Forum ot Neiva, ii. 
23: statues on the summit oi lofty, 
ii. 32 ; of the Temple of Vespasian, 
i. 339 ; Coluinna cochlis oi the 
Basilica Ulpia, ii. 26, 27 : Coluinna 
DuiUa, l. 263 ; Coluuina Maeniana, 

i. 263 ; Colunmae Centenariae, ii. 
30, 312 ; Colunmae Rostiatae. it. 
309, 310 

Comitia C'enturiata, ii. 197. 210 

Cunata, the, i. 236, 242 

Tributa, the, i. 236 

Comitium, the, i. 236-238 note , 242- 
245, 252, 261, 346, 343, 350 
Connnodu-, baths ot, i. 3S1 ; under- 
ground passage added to the Colos- 
seum by, ii. SI ; palace of. i. 3S1 ; 

ii. SI, 108, 230 ; portrait head of, 
ii. 110 : attempted murder of, it. 
108 ; murder of, n. 230 : burial 
of, ii. 296 


Composite style of architecture, i. 30 : 
earliest example of, ii. 303 

Concord, area of, i. 247 ; seated 
figure of, i. 337 ; shrine of, i. 369 
and note ; temple of, i. 31, 33, 46, 
87, 128, 246, 247, 266 and note* 
281 note* 332-334, 377 note : ii. 
84, 128, 139, 175, 223 ; works ot 
art in the temple of, i. 337, 333 

Concrete arches, i. 216 : backing, i 
141 ; cast, i. 47. 201 ; centering 
tor, i. 63 ; early and extensive use 
ot, i. 43, 44 ; examples ot, i. 50 ; 
date of the first use of, in Rome, 
i. 141 nott ; faced and untaced, l. 
50 : floors,, i. 70-72, 317 ; founda- 
tions, ii. 172 ; mateiials of, i. 45. 
46 ; stairs, i. 64, 65 ; dui ability 
and strength of the Roman, i. 9, 
42. 50, 63 - 65 ; support for, 1 . 
62, 63 : timid use ot, l. 46 ; vault". 

i. 35, 66. 196 ; walls, i. 11, 46-4S. 
51, 56, 57, 59, 207 ; ii. 242-245 

Cone, bronze fir, in the Vatican, ii. 
298, 299, 350 

Conisterin, the, in the Baths of Cara- 
ealla, ii. 171 

Conon, the Greek historian, on the 
removal of the lint of Romulus, i. 
122 

Constans, portrait statue of, ii. 184 

II., Emperor, gold-plated 

tiles taken fiom the dome ot the 
Pantheon by, ii. 132, 133 ; death 
of. ii. 133 

Constantine, arch of. i. IS, 256, 272. 
349, 383 ; n. 26, 23, 35 - 
306-308 : degradation of art m the 
time of, i. 34 ; example ot the 
stiength of concrete in the Basilica 
of. i. 63 ; Basilica ot, brick arches 
embedded in the concrete vaults in 
the, i. 66 ; sub- vaults ot the Basil- 
ica ot, i. 67 ; Basilica of, i. 69, 225, 
3S1 : ii. 15, 17, 73, 145, 224-233, 
299 ; baths of, i. 129, 352 : n. 
182-186 ^additions to the C’lieus 
Maximus by, ii. 44 ; Domus Late- 
rana given by, to Pope Syhestm, 

ii. 332 ; pedestal ot the bionze 
equestrian statue of, i. 343 ; the 
Praetorians disbanded by. ii, 234 . 
statue of, a. 1S4 ; strategic talents 
of, ii. 371 ; Temple of Romulus 
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rededicated by, ii. *20 ; restoration 
of the Temple of Venus ami Rome 
carried out by, ii. 220 ; victory of, 
over Maxentius at tlie Pons Milvius, 
n. 306 and note 

Constantinople, Roman reservoir at, 
ii. 182 

Constantius, FI. Julius, marble 
pedestal of an equestrian statue 
ot, l. 349 ; ol»ehsk placed on tlie 
spina ot tlie Circus Maximus l>y, 
ii. 44 

Con su alia, a sacred festival, i. 109, 
110 ; held m tlie Ciicus Maximus, 
ii. 41 

Consular Fasti, tlieir probable posi- 
tion, i. 307 

Census, altar of, i. 109 and noh\ 110 
and note ; ii. 41, 51 ; saculices 
otfered to, by tlie drivers of chariots 
m tlie Circus races, i. 110 note 
Corbels, centering for stone arches 
supported on, i. 69, 70 ; ieinains 
of the Servian wall with carved, 
i. 148 and note ; travertine, m the 
Palace of Severus, i. 217 and note 
Corinth, taking of, by Muiiiniius, i. 
-9, 103, 390 

Corinthian bronze, ii. 129 

columns in the Area of 

Apollo, i. 184 ; in the Temple of 
Neptune, ii. 207 ; in the Temple 
ot Castor, i. 277 and note ; in the 
Temple of Minerva, ii. 22 ; m the 
Temple of Vesta, i. 29S ; in the 
Temple of Venus and Rome, ii. 220 

style ol architecture, i. 30 

Corn-mill in the Atrium Vestae, i. 
314 

Cornelia, C'uiia, i. 262 note 

seated ligure of. ii. 203 

• burying alive of tlie Vestal, 

i. 294 v 

Gens, tombs of the, ii. 263, 268 

Corueto, painted sarcophagus from, 
i. 92 

Cot nice, external, of the Basilica of 
Constantine, ii. 227, 228 ; in the 
Temple of Romulus, i. 33 ; details 
of the, in the Temple of Concord, 
i. 335 : in the Temple of Vespa dan, 
i. 340 

Cornices, the, of the Baths of Dio- 
cletian, ii. 181 


C'orsi on duor-spar. i. 22 
Corsica taken hv Lucius C. Scipio, 
ii. 270 

Corsini Chapel in the Lateran Basilica. 
Molo^-ian marble used m the, i. 20 

family, foreign marbles in the 

private chapel of the, i. 88 
Co-anas and Damianus, SS,§ church 
of, i. 225 note ; tlie Templuni Urbis 
and Templuni Romuli converted 
into a church dedicated to, n. 21 
Cossutius. Pcoman architect, i. 29, 30 
Crabra, the brook, ii. 382 
C'rassus, L., atrium of, ii. 63 ; house 
of, i. 14, 169 ; nicknamed the 
Palatine Venus, i. 169, 170 

M., probable stealer of gold 

from the Temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linas, i. 359, 360 

M. Liemius, ashes of, ii. 280 

P. Licinius, banquets at the 

funeral of, i. 235 

CTescentius, cattle of, ii. 29S ; house 
of, ii. 364 

Creticus, C. Julius, dedicates pedestal 
to the Vestal Praetextata. i. 324 
Crisogono in Trasteveie. S., church 
ot, ii. 257 

Crispina, Temple of Vesta shown on 
medallion of, i. 297 
Croce in Gerusalennne, >8. , Basilica 
of, h. 110, 233 

Crocodiles, slaughter of, in the Theatre 
of Scaurus, ii. 64 

Crucifixion, supposed caricature of 
the, in the Donius Gelotiana, i. 
20S 

Crypto-portieus, Caligula’s, i. 195, 
200 ; of Domitian's Palace, i. 205 ; 
by the House of Livia, i. 151, 1S2 
Cte^ibius, the inventor of the torce- 
pmnp called Machina Cte.sibica, ii. 
256 note 

Ctesiplion, siege of, on the Arch of 
Seveius. i. 344 

Cupid riding upon a goo-se, vase in 
the form of, i. 105 n>>t* 

statue of, tlie Thespian, by 

Praxiteles, ii. 202 

Cupids, relief representing chariot 
race ot, in the Circus Maximus, ii. 
50 ; frieze sculptured with, ii. 1S4 
Curator Aquarum, n. 314. 317. 342 
Cmia, the, i, 237-240, 3S5 ; ii. 139 
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Curia Hostilia, i. 110, 231, 23S, 243 

Cornelia, the, i. 238, 262 not e 

Curiae Wtere,, i. 110, 237 and note 
Curio, C. Senbouius, amphitheatre 
of. ii. 64, 126 note 
Curtius, Lake of, i. 3, 232 ; Gulf of, 

i. 346 

Curule Aediles, golden quadrigae oil 
the Capitol dedicated by the, i. 370 
G'ybele, statue of, i. 165, 166 anti 
note ; ii. 51 ; temple ot, i. 165, 
3S5, 3S8 

Cyclops, painting of, ii. 15 
Cyprus, alabastoi, etc., found in the 
tontbs of, i. 21 

Cyrene, early tumulus in the Necro- 
polis of, ii. 2S2 

Cyzieus, electrum staters of, i. 264 
note 

D 

Dacian Captives, representation of, 
on Constantine's Arch, ii. 38 ; 
statues of, in the Temple of 
Trajan, ii. 28 

chiefs, frieze representing the 

submission of the, to Trajan, ii. 33 
Dacians, trophies taken from the, ii. 
30 ; Trajan's victories over the, 

ii. 31 

Dado m the Temple of Concord, i. 
334 ; in the Temple of Vespasian, 

i. 339 ; in the Temple of liars 
Ultor, ii. 12, 13 

Daedalus, statue of Venus at the hath 
ascribed to, ii. 202 
Dagola, obelisk used as monument to 
soldiers killed at, ii. 212 
Daiuopliilus. mural paintings in the 
Temple of Ceres, Liber and Libera, 
by, ii. 193 

Danaids, statues of the, in the Tem- 
ple ot Apollo Palatmus, i. 187 
Dante, on the story of Trajan ami 
the widow, ii. 36 note ; the Pons 
Aelius mentioned by, ii 369, 370 
Darius, mosaic iouud at Pompeii re- 
presenting the defeat of, by Alex- 
ander, i. 84 

Dea Dia, the goddess, i. 315, 332 ; 
li. 84 note 

Decebalus, King, Trajan’s defeat of, 

ii. 31 


Dec ills, bronze bust by, on the Capi- 
tolme Hill, i. 370 

Delos, Irieze found in the sanctuary 
of the island of, i. 331 ; bronze oi 
the island ot, ii. 129 note 
Delphi, representation of the Gaulish 
pillagers at, on doors m the Temple 
ot Apollo, i. 186 

D emociats, attack on the Porta Col- 
ima by the, i. 132 ; defeat of the, 
at the Porta Colima, ii. 211 
Dens for beasts under the arena of 
the Colosseum, ii. 106, 107 
Dentatus, Manius Curias, the Anio 
Yetus begun by, ii, 336 ; spoils 
Avon from Pynlnis by, ih. 
Derbyshire, lead mines in, worked by 
the Romans, ii. 321 
Diana, statue ot, i. 185 ; ii. 38, 202 : 

temple of, on the Aventme, i. 383 
Dice - players, the, of the Forum, i. 
273 

Didius Juliaims, the Empire put up 
to auction by the Praetorians and 
knocked down to, ii. 234 
Dii Consentes, i. 251, 375 ; Porticus 
of the, i. 341, 342 

Penates, temple of, i. 385 

Diodes supposed stonemason, i. 169 
Diocletian, baths of, i. 66, 240, 382 : 
ii. 132, 165, 177 - 182, 228, 252, 
326 ; the Curia of, i. 238, 239 ; 
restoration of the Graecostasis by, 

i. 263 ; the Basilica Julia restored 
by, i. 270 ; statue of a Vestal in 
the Tlieimae of, i. 319 note 

Diodorus Siculus on the Aqua Appia, 

ii. 335 

Diogenes, sculptor of the Pantheon 
Caryatids, ii. 12S 

Dion Cassius, references to, as fol- 
lows : On the Aqua Marcia, ii. 
337 ; the Aqua Virgo, ii. 242 ; 
Palatine Temple of Apollo, i. 185 . 
Arch of Augustus, i. 284 ; Mauso- 
leum of Augustus, ii. 290 ; Theatre 
ot Balbus, ii. 74 ; Temple of Castor, 
i. 277 ; political struggles in the 
Temple of Castor, i. 283 ; Court of 
Centum viri, i. 272 ; Circus Maxi- 
mus, ii. 43, 50 ; butchery in the 
Colosseum, ii. SI, 82 ; awning ot 
the eavea of the Colosseum, ii. 
103 ; restoration of the Colosseum 
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by Heliogabaltis, ii. SI ; the Dili- 
bitoriuiu of tlie Campus Martius, 
ii. 209 ; attempt ot Cl. Pompei- 
anus to murder Coiiimodu'*, n. 
10S ; Curia Cornelia, 1 . 238 : de- 
feat of Klim Dei ebuliis by Trajan, 
u. 31 ; Basilica Julia, 1 . 270 ; the 
Chalenlieimi and Athenaeum in 
connection 'with the Cuiia Julia, l. 
238 ; Rostra Julia, i. 2S6 ; Septa 
Julia, n. 210 ; Temple of Julius, l. 
2S5 ; rebuilding of the Temple ot 
Jupiter Capitol mu s, i. 361, 302 ; 
the Mamemne Prison, i. 151 ; 
Temple of Mars, ii. 7 ; Millianuin 
Aureiim, i. 204 ; Temple of Min- 
erva, ii. 211 ; Portieus of Neptune, 
ii. 207 ; Cuiia Oetaviae, ii. 204 : 
the Pantheon, ii. 128 ; Temple of 
Peace, n. 13 • Theatre ot Poiupev, 
n. 05 ; Pons Aelius, ii. 309 ; Ces- 
tius, h. 303 ; Fabliaus, ii. 307 : 
Domus Pubhea ot the Pontifex 
Maximus. 1 . 300 ; the Regia, i. 
305 ; invents an earlier Romulus 
than the traditional one, i. 107 ; 
on the Hut of Romulus, i. 121 ; 
removal of the Rostra, i. 240, 252 ; 
statues on the Rostra, i. 240. 200 ; 
house of Sallust, ii. 242 ; ashes of 
Trajan, ii. 292 ; Column of Trajan, 
ii. 28 ; on the architect of the 
buildings of the Tiajan Forum, ii. j 
28 ; Amphitheatre of Taurus, ii. ! 
77 : libraries of the Basilica Ulpia, 1 
ii. 20 ; Temple of Venus Genitrix, 
ii- '2 ; Temple of Venus aud Rome, 
ii. 219 

Dionysiac scenes on reliefs of river- 
side houses, ii. 251 

Dionysius, statue of Jupiter by, ii. 
202 ; at work on the sculpture of 
the Porticus Metellus, ii. 203 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, leferences 
to, as follows : Campus Sceler- 
atus, ii 247 : fortification of the 
Capitoline and Aveiitme Hills, i. 
122, 127 : Temple of Castor, i. 
277 : Temple of Ceres, Libel- 
and Libera, ii. 193 : Cloacae of 
Rome, i. 142 ; Circus Maximus 
h. 41, 42 ; Lake Curtius, L 2-32 : 
Fous Juturnae. i. 2S4 : Temple of 
Fortune, ii. 1S9 ; awning-, over 


the Forum, i. 235 note ; sit^ ot 
the Foimu, i. 3 ; Temple ot Jupiter 
Capitolinus, i. 353, 360, 305 : 
Temple of Jupiter Feretrius, i. 
357 ; Temple of Jupiter Stator, l. 
167 ; Lupereal Cave, i. I2u ; Porta 
Colima, l. 131 . Temple of Pieta^. 
ii. 71 ; Pomoerium, i. 10S ; seven 
mysterious rein-, i. 294 ; Pons 
Snbliaus. ii. 302 ; gates in the 
Wall of Romiilu-, i. 118 : Hut ot 
Romulus, i. 121 : Altar*, ot Saturn 
and Vulcan, i. 232, 233 : Temple 
of SSaturn, l. 200 ; tlie Senaculum, 
i. 247 : Agger ot SeiviU", i. 132, 
136, 138 ; Servian circuit wall, i. 
139 ; u. 372 : circuit wall built by 
Tarquimus Priscus and Servius 
Tullius, i. 123 : legend of Tarpeia, 

i. 354-356 : maible gateway in 
honour of Severns in the Vela- 
brum, i. 222 : Temple of Vesta, l. 
233, 295 ; Temple of Vestal Vir- 
gins, i. 291 : penalties for breach of 
chastity by the Vestals, i. 294 : 
Temple of Victory, i. 189 ; Vicus 
Tusciis, i. 221 

Dionysus, tliroue of the High Priest 
of, i. 34 ; n. 300 note 
Dioseondes, Greek artist, name of, on 
glass mosaic found at Pompeii, i 
S3, 84 

Dioscuri, relief of the, carrying awav 
their brides, ii. 281 ; temple ot 
the, ib. 

Dioskouro^, quarry superintendent. 

ii. 310 

Diptych, ivory, m the Museo Qumui- 
ano at Breccia, n. 47 
Dirce and the bull, group of, ii. 176 
Diubitores, the, ii. 209 
Diribitoriuin, the, m the Campus 
Martius, ii. 209 
Dis, altar to, ii. 196 
Dod well's Jol'i'/trif in f»/V n#\ l'efel- 
euce to, on the working ot the 
quarries in Mount Marpesiu-*. i. 1 7 
Dog, bronze statue of a. m the 
Capitolme Celia of Juno, i. 370 
Dolabella, arch ot, ii. 308, 346 
Dome, the, of the Bath*, of Caraealla, 
n. 165 

the, of the Pantheon, ii. 1 JO- 

133 
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Domed liall in the Baths of Diode- i 
tian. 11 . ISO 

Doimtian. erection ot a votive altar ! 
by, i- 90 Bibliotheca ot, i. 100 ; 
Second Brass of, showing the Temple | 
ot Jupiter Cupitolinus, l. 304 ; | 
bronze columns on the C’apitoline j 
Hill dedicated by, i. 371 ; Temple j 
of (Japitoline J upiter rebuilt by, i. . 
362 : the Circus Maximus restoied , 
by, ii. 44 ; Colosseum shown on j 
com of, ii. SO ; the Curia burnt 
and rebuilt in the reign ot, i. 23S ; 
the Flavian Palace mostly built by, 
i. 199 : the Meta sudans shown on 
coins of, ii. 350 ; Temple of Minerva | 
restored by, ii. 212 ; Xaumachia of, i 
n. 60 ; palace of, i. 61, 166, 199, : 
200, 256 note ; ii. 92 : the Palatine 
Stadium begun by, i. 210, 211 : 
the Pantheon restored by, ii. 137 
note : peristyle of, i. 167 ; walls of 
the poiticus of, liued with plieii- 
gites, ii. 14S note ; Stadium of, ii. 
59, 144 ; statue of, i. 285 : sup- 
posed pedestal of the statue of, i. 
34S ; Arch of Titus erected by, ii. 
303 ; Temple of Vespasian built 
by. i. 339 ; Via Appia repaired b} , 
n. 353 ; death of, l. 3±8 
Domitii, tomb of the, n. 387 note 
Domitius, Temple ot Xeptune built 
by, ii. *207 

Doiuus Gelotiana, i. Ill, 116, 20S 

Pubhea, the, of the Pontifex 

Maximus, i. 281, 299-303, 305, 
310 

Doorway of the Temple of Romulus, 
ii 19 

blocked, in the Capitoline 

Tabularium, i. 375 
Doric style of architecture, i. 30 

temple, i. 284 note 

DoweD in masonry, i. 40 

Diills worked with diamond dust, i. 23 

, diamond, i. 85 note 

Dm mis, arch of, i. 381 : ii. 172 and 
note, 308, 343 ; Lust of, i. 203, 204 
note ; Temple of Castor rebuilt by, 
i. 277 ; Cicero’s house originally 
built by, i. 170 ; Temple of Con- 
cord rebuilt by, i. 332 ; spoils won 
m Germany by, ih. ; ii. 8 
the Elder, burial of, ii. 290 


Duilius. column of, i. 263 : ii. 3U9, 
310 ; victory ot, over the Cartha- 
ginian tleet. u. 309 
Dutens, the antiquary, ring of Seipio 
given by Pius VI. to, ii. 269 


E 

Eadmuxd I., coins of, found in the 
Atrium Ve<tae, i. 318 
Eadward I., coins of, i. 318 
Earth, the godded, hgure of, i. 351 

and note 

Earthquake, ii. 82, 166 note, 204, 
291 

Easter fues, i. 291 
Eebatami. natural springs of naphtha 
m. i. 96 note 

Egena, Fountain of, i. 315 ; Sacred 
Grove ami Spring of, i. 381 
Eggs, marble, at the end of the Spina 
oi the Circus Maximus, n. 50 
Egypt, Upper, red porphyry quarries 
m, i. 24 

Egyptian granite columns, ii. 99 

deities, worship of, m Rome, 

ii. 212 

encaustic, i. 99, 100 

painting, i. 96 

sculpture, ii. 212 

tombs, painters' pigments, etc., 

found in, i. 100, 101 ; onyx cup", 
etc., found in, i. 21 
Elaeothesia, the, of the Thermae of 
Titus, ii. 155 ; of the Baths of 
Cnracalla, ii. 169 
Elba, granites trom, i. 25 
Elephants, statues ot, m the Temple 
of Concord, i. 33S 

Emery dust used to cut marble, l. 23 
Emesa, sun-god of, i. 299 
Emituliarn, officers called, ii. 259 
Emperors, statues of, in the Foium 
of Xerva, ii. 24 
Emplecton masonry, i. 39 
Emporium, the, i 52, ii. 3S9 
Encaustic, Egyptian, i 99, 100 

method in the house of Liua, 

i 179 

painting in wax, i. 96-98 

English coins found in the ruins of 
the Atrium Vestae, i. 318, 319 
ami note 
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Emmis, the poet, n. 206 : t<unb of, 
11 . 27U 

Ephebea. tlie, in the Bath-- ot Oua- 
calla, u 171 

Epiduunis, exea\ ations at. ii. 61 : 
Iholus in tlie A*»elepiei' >n ut, i 

295 note 

Enitanius, the Sevietarium Seuatus 
restored Ly. i *242 
Epulones, the, ii 255 
Eqiuria, the, instituted l>y Romulus 
m honour of Mats, ii 1P6 
Eijiutes Smguhues, bui rucks of the, 

^ n. 259, 200 

Ere eh t Ileum, Athenian, i. 201 not,\ 

^ ^47 note ; n 128, 132 note 
Eros, the, ot Praxiteles. i 17 : reliefs 
ot. on the throne of the High 
Priest of Dionysus at Athens, i. 34 
Esquiima. one ot the regions of 8er- 
vnis, i. 125, 381, 382 ; its dexivu- 
tion, i. 125 

Em [inline Hill, i. 124, 120. 322 note, 1 
379, 381 ; ii. 223. 237 ' 

Necropolis, i. 104-106 note 

painted tombs on the, i. 102 

Etruria, conquest of, ii. 30 4 

Etruscan ceremony before founding a 
new town, i 10S 

decoration, i. 28 

period of art, i. 26. 27 

‘ ~ statues hi ought to Rome, i. i 

389 1 

- - fctyle of the tombs lonnd on j 
the Aventine, i. 104 note j 

style in eailv Roman paintings, I 

i 102 v " 1 

Etruscans, tusion of the. with the i 
Latins, Sabines and Greek colon- | 
iMs, l. 123 note 

Eugenius IV., bronze doors made for, 
ii. 28 7 note 

Euhodia, Statilia, inscription on the i 
tomb ot, ii 267 

Eii])hranor, group of Latona bv. i. ! 
337, 33S 

Euphrates, river god of the, i. 344 , 

Europa, ] hunting of, by Antiphilos, j 
n. 68 

Euiipus, the, in the Circus Maximus, ! 
n- 51, 52 

Eurysaces the baker, tomb of, ii \ 
274, 275 and note, 373 ; epitaph, ' 
ii. 27 5 


Eutychc-s, A. Lainus, inscribed 
water-pipe bearing the name ot. 
n. 332 

Eulyelnus. i.'olumbainmi built by 
the aicliitcct, ii 274 ; name of, 
Uiscnbed on leaden pipe in the 
house ot Liua. i. 17 S 
Evauder, Valeiitia an ancient name 
tor the uty of, i 107 
Excubitoria, the, of tlie Yigiles, ii. 
25 j 

Exedra of Hadrian in the Palatine 
Stadium, i. 211 


I F 

' Fabric ICS, L , the builder of the 
i Pons Fabncins, ii. 367 
Fahius, arch of, i 246, 330 

surnained Piotor, i 102 

Maximus, Q., victory of, over 

the Gaulish Allohioges, i. 330 
Fabullus, pictures by, m tlie Golden 
blouse of Xeio, ii. 147 
Faniese Palace, n. 176 and note 
Farnesiua Villa, guldens of the, ii. 
248. 249, 252 

Fates, the three, near the Temple oi 
•Janus, i. 250 

Faun, the Barbenni, at Munich, ii. 
2B6 : the dancing, in the Utlizi at 
Florence, ii. 296 

Fauns, reliefs of, on the tin one of 
the High Priest oi Dionysus at 
Athens, i. 34 : statues of, in ios>,u 
ant ico, i. 19 

Faunus, shrine of, ii. 366 ; temple 
ot. i. 381 

a traditional primitive king ol 

Rome. i. 106 

Faustina, apotheosis of, ii 303,311 : 
brass struck by Antoninus Pius in 
memoiy of, i. 296, 331; inscrip- 
tion in memory of, ii. 296 : marble 
pedestal dedicated to, i. 341 : 
pedestal of a statue of. l. 266 : 
relief icpiesenting, being borne 
heavenwards, ii. 263 : shrine ot. l. 
266 not *- ; silver statue of, ii. 221 
noti ; temple oi, i. 18, 30, 38 not*, 
225, 253, 330, 331; n. 225 ; Temple 
of Vesta shown on medallion of. i. 
297 
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Faustulus, liut of, i. 122, 1*53 
Tea, marble bteps found in the Ai'ch 
of Sever us by, i. 343 
Felicitas, temple of, ii. 65 
Felix IV., Pope, converts the Temp- 
liuu Urbis and Templum Romuli 
into a church, ii. 20, 21 
Festus. Marcus Postumus, water- 
pipe inscribed with the name of, 
ii. 334 

on the derivation of the name 

Porta JRomana, i. IIS ; on the 
vestment called the Suffibulum, 
i. 320 

Fieoronian cista, engraving on the, ii. 
115 note 

Ficus Euminalis, i. 245 
Fidenae, tall of a wooden amphi- 
theatre at, ii. 65 ; statues of the I 
ambassadors killed at, i. 260 j 

Tides, temple of, i. 367, 368 
Fig tree, sacred, i. 121, 346, 347 
Filarete, Antonio, bionze doors made i 
by, ii. 2S7 note 
Filtering tanks, ii. 325, 326 
Fmanze, Mimstero delle, built over 
the Colline Gate, ii. 246, 247 
Fire-altar of Vesta, i. 295 
Fire-drill, the, i. 290 note 
Firemen ot Rome, ii 255 
Fires in Rome, cau-es of, i. 90, 91 

, sacred, i. 2 39, 290, 295 

Flaceus, M. Fulvius, the Anio Vetus 
completed by, ii. 336 
Flarnen Dialis, ii. S3 

Martial is, ii. 308 

Flaminuis Nepos, C’., Circus Flami- 
nius founded by, ii. 57 
“ Flange -tiles ” used as wall-lining 

i. ISO, 1S1 

Flavian Amphitheatre, the, i. 381 ; 

ii. 78-112, 350 

Basilica, i. 194, 198 

emperors, decadence ot art 

during the reigns of the, i. 33 

library, mosaics in the, i 184 

palace, i. 12 note , 24, 45, 51, i 

62, 83, 116, 164, 166, 182, 1S3, i 
197-199 

Triclinium, the, i. 164 

Flavianus, the Seeretarium Senatus j 
built by, i. 242 

Flavnsae, the Capitoline, i. 355, j 
365 I 


Flavius, Cm. Aedicula of Concord 
dedicated by, i. 33S 
Flavola, Terentia, the Vestal, i. 323. 
324 ; ii 214 

Flood, the, of IS 77, i. 297 
Floors, cement, i. 77 ; concrete hypo- 
caust, i. 7U-72; mosaic, i. 3", 
202 ; ii. 240 

Flora, portrait of a Roman courtesan 
named, in the Temple of Castor, 
i. 277 

— — Colossus of, at Naples, n. 176 
Florence, the great dome of the 
cathedral of, i. 69 note 

Vicus altar in the Utiizi in, 

i. 380 

Flower-bed in the Atrium Vestae, 

i. 316 

Flues, the, of the Thermae of Cara- 
calla, ii. 174 

, wall, for heating baths, ii. 123 

and note , 125 
Fluor-spar, i. 22, 23 
Fluted columns, discovery of, near 
the Porta Fontinalis, i. 129 
Foils Coeruleus, ii. 344 

Curtins, ii. 344 

Juturnae, i. 277, 2S4 ; ii. 315 

Fontana, aielntect, ii. 5S 

Paolina, ii. 347, 34S 

Fora, the Imperial, ii. 1-39 
Fnrtuna, Aedes of, ii. 1S9 ; statue 
of. ib. ; temple of, i. 76, 382 : ii. 
65. 148, 1S9 

Muliebris, temple of, i. 3S9 

VirilR so-called temple of, i- 

30 ; ii. 189, 191 

Foitunus, inscribed water-pipe bear- 
ing the name of, ii. 334 
Forum Boarium, i. 109, 222, 234, 
297, 307 ; ii. 12 note, 40, 41, 43, 
<0, i lj 75 note^ 18b - 195. 19^, 
300, 304, 305, 363 

Olitoiium, the, i. 3S2 ; ii. 71, 

195, 197-199 

of Augustus, ii. 6 ; Julium, ii. 

2 ; of Nerva, ii. 21 ; of Trajan. 

ii. 24 

Pacis, ii. 13 ; arch in (figured), 

i. 41, 42 

Piscatorium, the, i. 247 : n- 

39 

Pistoi ium, i. 383, ii. 39 

Romanum, i. 231-352 
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Forum Suarium, 1 . 3S2, ii. 39 

Tianmtornmi, ii. 21 

Foundations, masonry and concrete, 

i. 65, 66 

Fountain in the supposed ClirPtiau 
Basilica of 8. Maiia Antiqua. l. 
*227 

on the Xova Via, i. 223, 224 

Fountains, perfumed, ii. 86 and note 

private, ii. 329, 350, 351 

— — public, ii. 349, 350 
Francesca Piomana, S., church of, 

ii. 221, 223 

Francesco di Paolo, S., church of, 

i. 143 

3a verio, S., church of, ii. 300 

Frangipani family, n. 303 
Fresco paintings, Homan, i. 94, 95 
Frieze, the, of tlie Baths of Caiaealla, 

ii. 175 ; on the Arch of Constan- 
tine, ii. 35 : sculptured, ui the 
Forum Xerva, n. 23 ; inscribed, 
in the Temple of Saturn, i. 267 : 
of the Temple of Vespasian, i. 340 

Frigidariuin, the, of the Thermae of 
Caracalla, ii. 163 ; of the Thermae 
of Diocletian, ii. 177 ; of the 
Thermae of Titus, ii. 155 
Frontinus on the aqueducts of Rome, 
ii. 314, 349 ; cost of aqueducts, 
ii. 31 S ; laws and penalties relat- 
ing to aqueducts, ii. 31 9 ; Anio 
Yetus, ii. 336 ; Aqua Alsietina, 
ii. 343 ; Aqua Appia, ii. 335 ; 
Aqua Claudia and Anio Xoviis. ii. 
345 ; Aqua Julia, ii. 339, 340 ; 
Aqua Marcia, ii. 337 ; Aqua 
Tepiila, ii. 339 ; Aqua Virgo, ii. 
342 ; names and capacities oi 
water-pipes, ii. 330 : on the Via 
Appia, ii. 354 ; conquers the 
Silures, ii. 314 ; Curator Aquarum. 
lb. ; consul, ib. 

Fronto, Q. Paetumeius, consul, ii. 
84 

Frosinone, amphitheatre, of, ii. S3 
Fructosus., Aurelius, dedicates pedes- 
tal to Coelia Claudiana, i. 329 
Fullers, Corporation of, lawsuit be- 
tween the Curator Aquarum and 
the, ii. 320 

Fulvius, M., the founder of the 
Basilica named after him, Basilica 
Fulvia, i. 247 ; one ot the founders 


of the Pons Aemilius, ii. 364 : 
column of, ii. 310 

Fulvius Xobilior, 31 , Temple of 
Hei’i ules Musarum built bv, ii. 
206 : spoils taken from the Aeto- 
1 unis by, ih 
Funeral guilds, ii. 264 

pyies, n. 2b3 

rites, gladiatorial combats a>. 

i. 235 : ii. 75. 76 

Furius, M. . mention of the Hut of 
Romulus by, i 122 
Furnace m the Atrium Vestae, l. 312, 
313 and not* 

for heating baths, ii 122 


G 

Gabine stone, i. 6, 7 
Gaius, bridge of the Emperoi , i. 273 *, 
palace of, i. 190 

Galba, death of, i. 264, ii. 279 . 
tomb of. ii. 261 : Horrea ot an 
earlier, n. 260, 261 
Galleries, the, ot the Colosseum, ii. 
79. 85 

Gallery in the Basilica of Domitian’.s 
Palace, i. 205 

Galhenus, arch of, i. 104, 133: ii. 
308, 309 

Gamine tables in the Basilica Julia, 
i. 272, 273 

Ganymede, statue of, ii. 14 
Gate, the, of War, i. 249 and not* 
Gates, s^e under Porta 
Gaulish invasion of Rome, l. 122 
Gauls, attack on the Poita Collina 
by the, l. 132 ; store of gold uiyen 
to, as ransom tor Rome, i. 359 : 
the original Temple ot \ esta de- 
stroyed by the. i. 295 
Gelotiana, tile Domu<, i. 208, 209 
Genius exeubitorii, nisei lptiou con- 
cerning the. u. 258 
Genius Populi Uoinaiu, statue of tlie, 
i. 26 4 

Gensene, bronze tiles taken from the 
root of the Temple ot Jupitei 
Capitolinus by, i. 362 
Germalus. the, ot the Palatine Hill, 
i. 219-224 

Gernunicus, house ot, l. l7o, 19 1 > 
198 : victories of, i. 269, 332 ; n. 
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8 ; recovery by, of the standards 
lost by Varus, 1 . 269 
Geta, horti of, i. 3S3, 3S9 ; murder 
of, i. 344, ii. 305 ; destruction of 
sculptured representations ot, by 
Caracalla, ib, ; statue ot, i. 343 ; 
statues and reliefs of, ordered by 
Caracalla to be destroyed, i. 344, 
345 ; inscribed water-pipe bearing 
the name of, ii. 333 
Ghini, Simone di, bronze doors made 
by, ii. 287 note 

Gigantoniachia, relief representing 
the, on the Pantheon, ii. 129, 137 
Giorgio in Velabro, A, church of, i. 

221 ; campanile of, ii. 306 
Giovanni de* Fiorentini, church 
of, ii. 213 

e Paolo, >S$. , Christian house 

found under the church of, ii. 231, 
232 ; campanile of, ii. 73 
Girders, iron, of the Thermae of 
Caracalla, ii. 163 

Glabrio, M. Aeilius, Temple of Pietas 
built by, ii. 71 note 
Gladiator, bronze statue of a, found 
near the Porta Fontinalis, i. 130 
Gladiatorial fights, i. 234, 235, 386 ; 

ii. 40, 51, 65, 75, 210, 355 
Gladiators, figures of, in mosaic, ii. 
169 and note 

Glass mosaic, i. S3 ; ii. 162 
Gloucester Cathedral, survival of 
classical style in, i. 9 note 
Giyceia, Flavia, inscribed water-pipe 
bearing the name of, ii. 334 
Glycon, statue of Hercules signed by, 
ii. 176 

Gnostic gems, i. *209 

worship, scene of, i. 209 

Gold, store of, in the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, i. 359 
Golden Mount, the name for the 
Janiculan Hill, i. 2 
Gordian u a III., restoration of the 
Colosseum by, ii. 98 ; medallion 
of, ii. 45, 46, 51 note, 80, 89, 110 
Gorgasus, mural paintings m the 
Temple of Ceres, Liber and Libera, 
ii. 193 

Goths, attacks of the, on the Aurelian 
Wall, ii. 373 

Gracchus, Gaius, house of, i. 233 
note ; paves and constructs new 


roads, ii. 355 ; pulls down the 
grand stands m the Forum, i. 235 
Gradus Monetae, i. 333, 353, 373 
Graeeia, Magna, conquest of, i. 29 
Graeco-Roman style, i. 29 
Graecostasis, the, on the Comitium, 
i. 237, 252, 256, 161-264, 33S 
Graffiti in the Lomus Gelotiana, i. 
20S. 209 

Granicus, statues to commemorate 
the battle of, ii. 203 
Granite columns trom the Porticus 
of Pompey, ii. 69 and note 
Granites, introduction of, into Rome, 
i. 23, 25 

Gratian, restoration of the Pons Ces- 
tius by, ii. 368 

Gravel used for concrete in Rome, 

i. 10 

Graviseae, stone .sewer at, i. 145 
Greece, “beehive” tombs of pie- 
historic, i. 145 

Gieek architects employed m Rome, 
l. 29 

colonists, fusion of, with the 

Etruscans, Latins, and Sabmes, l. 
123 note 

sacred fires, i. 289 

Palaestra, ii. 115 

spoils brought to Rome after 

the conquests of L. Mummius, i. 
103 

statues brought to Rome, i. 

389-391 

style, i. 26, 27, 29 

temples, examples of, with win- 
dows, unknown, i. 31 note 

theatres, ii. 61 

Green Faction, the, of the Circus, ii. 
52, 53 

Greenhouse, Roman, ii. 239 
Gregotio, church of, i. 134 
Gregory the Great, Pope, dream of, 

ii. 298 

GregorvXVI. , removal of the Antonine 
Column by, ii. 310 
Grimani, Card. Domenico, statue of 
Agrippa sent to Venice by, ii. 
137 note 

Grottaferrata, monastery of, ii. 341 
Guard -house, the Domus Gelotiana 
once a, i. 209 

Gypsum, use of, for wall-reliefs, etc. , 
i. 76 
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H 

Ha.dri.vn, Bath-5 of Agrippa restored 
by, 11 . 142, 143 ; edict concerning 
bathing: by, ii. 114 : circus of, n. 
5*3 ; exedra ot, i. 51 ; colossal 
head ot, ii. 296 ; revival ot Hellen- 
istic art m the reign of, i. 3*3 : 
Mausoleum ot, ii. 59, 2S2, 292 
to 299 ; medallion of, showing the 
statues of Jupiter, Minerva, and 
Juno, i. 364, 365 ; palace ot. i. 
70, 71, 212 * 215 ; ii. 132: the 
Palatine Stadium mostly built by, 

i. 210, 211 ; the Pantheon restored 
by, ii. 126, 127, 137. 140 : the 
Pons Aelnis built by, ii. 309 ; 
bronze com ot, lepresenting the 
Rostra Julia, i. 287 ; remission of 
taxes by, l. 347 : temple of, 

ii. 20S ; Temple of Trajan dedi- 
cated by, ii. 28 ; Temple of Venus 
and Rome designed by, ii. S6. 110, 
219 ; Temple ot Venus and Rome 
shown on a First Brass ot, ii. 221 ; 
villa of, i. 54, 83, 38-3 : insaibed 
water-pipe bearing the name of, ii. 
332 ; death of, ii. 296 

Halicarnassus, Mausoleum at, i. 370 
Hall, central, of the Basilica ot Con- 
stantine, ii. 226 
Hanging tioors in baths, ii. 122 
Hannibal, deteat ot, ii. 364 ; en- 
campment of, outside the Porta 
Colima, i. 132 ; the Tabernae ot 
the Forum put up to auction by, 
i. 233 

Hanno, deteat of, ii. 270 
Hasdrubal, gold shield in the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Capitolmus dedi- 
cated from the spoils ot, i. 360 
Hatra, siege ot. oil the Arch of 
Severus, i. 344 
Heating, modes of, i. 72, 226 
Hecatompedon, the ancient name of 
the Parthenon, n. 312 note 
Hecatostylon, the Porticus Pompeii 
known as the, ii. 68 
Helena, S., tomb ot, ii. 56 Ante 
Heliodorus, group of the struggle be- 
tween Pan and Olympus by, ii. 
202 

Heliogabalus. baths of, i. 226, ii. 123 ; 
Baths of Caracalla completed by, 


I ii 1 5S, 170 : restoration of the 
Colosseum begun by. n, SI : trail s- 
ter ot tile Vestal tire by, to his 
temple in honour of lus favourite 
sun-god ol JEinesa, i. 29 S. 299 
Heliopolis, obelisk from, uii the spina 
of the Cneus Maximus, n. 44 
Helio-, statue of, u. 51 

Apullo, head ol, used to replace 

the head ot Nero, li. 110 and note 
Hera, temple ot, crude brick u-ed 
tor the, at Olympia, l. 74 note 
Herakles, picture of the death and 
ascent into heaven ot, ii 203 : 
statue of, i. 187, n. 69 : torso ot, 
by Apollonio-, in the Vatican, l. 
17, ii. 69 and n*>U : Ara Maxima 
sacred to, i. 109 ; the Altar of 
Satin u set up by the companions 
of, l. 232, 353 and note : statue of, 
i. 204 /ode, 369 : ii. 38, 68, 176. 
191. 206. 232 : temple of. i. 102, 
383 : ii. 191 : a traditional primi- 
tive dweller in Rome, i. 106 
Hercules Custos, temple ol, ii 71 

Mu-sarum, temple ot, ii. 206 

Pompeiauus, temple of, i. 29 

Hermes, M. Aurelius, dedicates pedes- 
tal to Flavia Publiciu, i. 328 
Hermodvus, Temple ot Jupiter de- 
signed by, l. 16S 

Hermodorus the designer of the 
Temple of Mars. ii. 71 
Heio, painting ot a, by Timantlies, 
ii 15 

Herodianus on the funeral pyres ot 
the emperors ii. 263 : on the 
ceremonies pei formed at the lune- 
lals of the rich, etc , ii. 291 note ; 
on the Palladium ot the Temple ot 
Vesta, l. 296 

Herodotus on the ring of Polycrate-, 
l. 3-3 S 

Hesione, painting of, ii. 202 
Hieiatic lilies of the Vestal-, i. 315 
Hiero, ot Alexandria, pupil ot C’tesi- 
bnis, ii. 256 note 

Hilaira, daughtei of Leucippus, le- 
lief representing the rape of, u. 
2S! 

Hilar us, Bishop, bronze tioors in the 
Lateran Baptistery given by, n. 20 
/ od - 7 

Hippias, baths designed by, ii. 115 
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Hippodrome, the, of the Greeks, ii. 
42 note 

Hippolytus, painting of tlie death of, 
ii. 206 

Hippopotami, slaughter of, m the 
Theatre of Seaurus, ii. 64 
Hi-sarlik, pteliistonc house-5 of, i. 56 
Homer, leliefs ot subjects from the 
Iliad of. ii. 250, 265 
Honor, temple ot, i. 134 
Honoriu*>, restoration ot the Wall ot 
Aureliau by, ii. 373 ; gate of, n. 
3S4 ; inscription in- honour of, n. 
3S4 ; Christian symbol on the 
tower of the Ostian gate built by, 
ii. 379 ; strengthening of the Porta 
Praenestma by, ii. *274 ; statue of, 
n. 373 ; towers added to the Porta 
Tiburtina by, ii. 3S5 ; wall of, ii. 
234-237 

Pope, bronze tiles from the 

roof of the Temple of Jujuter 
Capitolhms taken away by, i. 362 ; 
bronze rooting of the Temple of 
Venus and Rome taken off by, ii. 
222 

Honos and Virtus, temple of, i. 36S ; 
ii. 65 ; C. Mutius the architect of 
the temple ot, in Rome, i. 30 
Horace, Carmen Saeculare of. ii. 214 ; 
on the admission to baths, ii. 114 ; 
on the Campus Ksquilinus, i. 133 ; 
on the Foruui Boariuni, i. 297 ; 
on the statue of Maisyas, i. 346 ; 
on the Puteal Libonis, i. 284 ; on 
the Velabrum, i. 221 ; on tombs, 
ii. 267 ; on the V icus Thnvarius, 
i. 276 ; walk of, along the Sacra 
Via, i. 225 : on water-pipes, ii. 327 
Horrea, the, of Rome, ii. 260-262 

built along the quay ot the 

Tiber, i. 149 

— Galbae, i. 3S3, ii. 260 and note 
Horse-tamers, figures of, ii. 184 
Horten-ius, Q., house of, i. 170 
Horti Agrippinae, ii. 5S, 370 

Sallustiani, ii. 241-24S 

Hovtilius, Tullus, oue of the two 
kings of Latin lace, i. 123 note ; 
first surrounds the Comitium with 
a screen, i. 237 ; house of, l. 220 ; 
the Curia of, i. 237, 238 
Hound, statue in green eranite of a, 
i. 25 * 


House-owners, names of, inscribed on 
water-pipes, ii. 334 
House-, private, ii. 237-255 

ot Republican date, i. 166 

Human sacrifices, ii. 1S8, 362 
Hunting scenes repiesented on the 
Arch of Constantine, ii. 37, 3S 
Hyaeinthus, picture ot, in the Tem- 
ple of Augustus, i. 274 
Hygeia, statue of, by Xiceratus, i. 
338 

Hydraulic cement, i. 9 
Hylas, the procurator, inscribed water- 
pipe bearing the name of, ii 332 
Hvmettian marble, i. 16, 331 ; ii. 
63 

Hymnus, name of, inscribed on leaden 
pipe in the house of Li via, i. 178 
Hypaethrum, the, of the baths of 
Diocletian, ii. 181 

Hypocausts, heating by means of, i. 
173, 215, 314, 316, 317 ; ii. 113, 
119, 124-12S, 164, 166, 167, 171, 
173, 174, 1S6, 187 


I 

IalysUS, picture of, ii. 14 and note 
Iasos, marble trom, i. 18, 19 
Ignazio, church of, ii. 343 
• llione, the veil of, i. 294 
lnfima Xova Via, i. 221, 223 
Innocent IT. buried in the sarco- 
phagus of Hadrian, ii. 294 

X., repair of the Aurtdian Wall 

by, ii. 380 

Inspection shatts of aqueducts, l. 
139, 110 ; ii. 337 

Io and Argus, painting of, i. 176, n. 
249 note 

Ionic and Corinthian styles, i. 30 
Isis, statue of, ii. 213 

and Seiapis, the Regio of, i. 3S1 ; 

temple of, ii. 212, 213 
Island pottery, i. 105 
Isodomon, masonry called, i. 39 
Issus. defeat of Darius by Alexander 
at the battle of, i. S4 
Ister, stone bridge over the, built by 
Apollodorus, ii. 28 note 
Italian army, entry into Rome of the, 
n. 27S note 

\ Itinerary lists, ii. 35S, 359 and note 
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J 

Janiculan Hill. ii. 347, 3$^. 389 ; 

sometimes known Li's tlie Gulden 
Mount, i. 2 ; fountain on tlie top 
ot the, n. 325 ; remains ot an an- 
cient -ea-heaeli around the, i. 2 : 
ion on the, i. 124 ; not included 
m the regions of Ser\ni", i. 125 
Janus < .iie of the traditional piimi- 
tive kings of Konie. i. 106 ; hronze 
statue of, i. 234 ; temple of. i. 
234, 24$, 249 ; ii. 198 

Bifrons. statue of, i. 249 

Quadriirous, arch ot, ii. 205, . 

300 ; head of, ii. 30$ ; temple of, 

i. 2 $3 : ii. 23 

Jason, leliet illustrating the incon- 
stancy of, and Medea’s double ven- 
geance, i. 197 ; painting ot the 
adventures of, and the Aigonauts 

ii. 207 

Jerusalem, taking of, ii. 13. 303, 304 1 
Jesuits, high altar of the chuich ot . 

the, lined with liuor-spar, i. 22 1 

Jewish Quarter, demolition ot the, ii. I 
204 

Joints, false, in masonry, ii. 192 and , 
note 

John I., Pojn\ insciibed water-pipe , 
bearing tlie name of, ii. 322 

XXIII. , Pope, bridge connectin'.: 

the Castle of S. Angelo with the ■ 
Vatican built by, ii. 29S 
Jonah, marble statue made out of a 
column of the Temple of Castor, i. 1 
277 

Josephus on the Porta TriiiinphalK 1 
i. 127 ; on the Temple of Peace, 
n. 13 ; on the Arch ot Titus, ii. 3i>3 : ■ 
on the spoils taken ironi Jerusalem 
by Titus, ii. 304 

Ju garth a, death of, in the Tullianum ! 

or Mamertine Prison, l. 154 
Julia, Basilica, l. 19, 143, 194, 221. , 
225, 233, 250, 25$, 268-274, 346, ' 
347. 349-351, 386 ; ii. 26, 73 

. Curia, i. 238 

G-ens, ii. 128 

. Septa, the, i. 236 not*' ; ii. 197, 

209-211 

Domna. Empress, piesent at the 

Ludi Saeculaies, ii. 214 ; Temple 
ot Vesta shown on medallion oi. 297 


Julia, daughter of Augustus, the spot 
wlieie she met her levels. i. 347 

daughter ot Titus. her name 

inscribed on leaden pipe in the 
hoii'-e <4 Liua. i 17$ 

Julian, inscribed water-pipe beaung 
the mane of, ii. 332 
Julius, column ot, 1 . 2 $5 ; Forum of, 
1 . 42. 386 : ii. 2-6 ; temple 01 . 1 . 
31. 125. 103, 250, 252. 2$1. 2$4 
to 288 

II., Pope, old Basilica of S. 

Peter destroyed by, 11 . 299 
Juno, sculpture oi, 1 . 362. 363 ; 
statue of, i. 337, 365 ; Capitoline 
Celia of, i. 370 

Juga, altar to. i. 26S 

Matuta, temple of, ii. 19S 

Moneta, temple ot, i. 333, 357, 

366, 367 

Regina, statue of, ii. 202 : 

temple ot. i. 383, 3$5 : ii. 200. 
205 

Sospita, temple of, ii. 19$ and 

note 

Jupiter Amnion, dedication of one 
ot tlie Nile quarries to. 1 . 25 

supposed lecture given by, 10 

Apollo Helios, ii. 279 

enthroned, sculpture of, 1 . 362 

Capitolina, statues of. 1 . 338', 

359, 364, 399. 370. 371 ; ii. 203 : 
annual painting of the statue of, in 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
i. 360 

temple of, i. 2$, 29, 273, 353, 

355, 357-366, 3$5, 386; 11 . 300 : 

painting representing scenes trom 
tlie conquests of L. Scipio 111 Asia, 
in the Capitoline Temple of,i. 10 i \ 
terra-cotta sculpture 111 Temple ot 
Capitoline, i. 99 : votive treasures 
of the temple of, i. 371 ; throne 
of. 1 . 268 ; flavissae below the, i. 
355 

Juno, and Miner va, triple 

dedication to, i. 354 /mb, 357 

CimtO", shrine of, i. 368 

Feretiius. temple or. i. 167 

note. So/, 365, 36$, 355 

Impel at or. statue of. 1 . 370 

Libertatis, temple of, i. 353, 

38. » 

Stator, statue of, ii. 202 * 
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temple of, 1 . 167 and note, 16S, 
197, 224, 381 ; it 200, 205 

Jupiter Tonans, statue of. i. 370 : 
temple of, i. 36S ; ii. 16, 368. 
3So 

Victor, temple of, i. 37, 162- I 

165 

Justinian, development of art m the I 
time of the Emperor, at Byzan- j 
tium, i. 34 

Justinian’s Church ol S. Sophia m 1 
Constantinople, n. 132 

Juturna, fountain ot, i. 2S4 ; shrine 
to, l 284 note 

Juvenal on the admission to baths, 
ii. 114 ; on the Pons Aeinihus, 
ii. 364 ; on the awning over 
Roman theatres, ii. 103 : on the 
treasure - room m the Temple ot j 
Castor, i 280. 2S1 ; on the Circus 
Maximus, ii. 45, 51 ; on a statue 
of Ganymede, u. 14 ; on the 
Temple of Ids, ii. 212 ; on the 
Mamertine Prison, l. 151 ; on the 
Mareian aqueduct, i. 134 ; on the | 
Temple of Mars, ii. S ; on Phrygian 
marble, l. 18 ; on the Septa Julia, 
n. 10 

Juventas. temple of, i. 385 


K 

Kalajiis, bronze statue of Apollo by, 
l. 369 ; metal cupa by. n. 147 
Keats, grave of, ii. 287 


L 

! 

Labra, the, of the great Thermae, n. 
118 and note ; of the Baths ot I 
Caracalla, ii. 176 

Laconicum, the, of the Baths ut \ 
Caracalla, u. 159, 164- 166 ; ot I 
the Thermae ot Constantine, n. i 
182 ; of the Thermae ot Diocletian, | 
il. 177. 180 ; of the Thermae ol ' 
Titus, n. 155 : m the smaller 1 
bath", n. 117, US and note, 119 
Lactantius on the Temple of Jupiter I 
Capitolmus, i. 35S 
Lamia, L. Aehus PlautiuSj consul, 
ii. 84 ! 


Lampadius, the Colosseum restored 
by, n. 82 

Lamplighters, a division ot the Vigiles, 
ii. 255, 256 

Lampridius on the awning ot the 
Cavea of the Colosseum, ii. 103 
Lamps, terra-cotta, great numbers 
tound in Roman tombs, n. 273 
Landscape paintings in the house of 
Livia, i. 179 

Laiimiuiii, temple ami glove dedi- 
cated to Juno Sospita at, ii. lyS 
note 

Laocoon group, the, i. 1S5, 199 ; n 
157 

Laomedon, picture of the bargain 
made by, with Herakles and 
Poseidon as to the lebiulding ot 
the walls of Troy, ii. 203 
Lapis Albanus, ii. S 

GahilUls, 11. 9 

Larariuiii, the so-called, in DomiUan’s 
Palace, l. 204 ; ol one oi the ex- 
cuhitoria of the Vigiles, iL 258. 259 
Lares, temple of the, l. 385 
Lars Porsenna, captuie Of the Jamcu- 
lan ioit by, ii. 363 
Lartius, T., the Temple of Saturn 
dedicated by, i. 266 
Lateran Baptisteiy built by Con- 
stantine, n 20 note 

Basilica, the C’ordiii Chapel in 

the, i. 20, 241, 371, 372 ; u. 20, 
45, 1S4, 259, 260, 294, 346. 370, 
381, 382 

Gate, ii. 110, 266 

House, ii. 382. 383 

Museum, ii. 35, 176, 240. 276 

Lateranus, Plautius, the original 
Domus Lateiana built by, ii. 382 ; 
]>ut to death by Xero, ib. 

Latiu chiefs, the Comitium a meet- 
ing-place of the, i. 236 
Latins, alliance of the. -with the 
Sabines, l. 23S ; deteat of, by the 
Sabines, i. 354 ; fusion ot the, 
with the Etru seans, Sabines, and 
Gieek colonists, l. 123 note 
Latmus, Kiug, i. 107 
Latiuni, victories of Cannllus and 
Maeiiius in, l. 348 

Latoua, statue of, by Cephisodotus, 
l. 185 ; group of Apollo, Diana, 
and i. 337 
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Lava from the Alban Hill-, i. 45 

foi paving, iL 353. 354 

Lavmium the ciudle ot the Homan 
nation, i. 107 

Lehadea, inscription found at, i. 40 
noU.-, 97 

Lecture-room, tlie so-called, of Donu- 
tian's Palace, i. 206 
Luituliis, bronze busts on the Cupito- 
line Hill presented bv, i. 370 : 
execution of, in the Mamertme 
Prison, i. 154 

Leochaies, statue of Jupiter Tonans 
hy, i. 370 

Leone, Pietro, the Theatre of Mar- 
cellus made into a fortified palate 
by, ii. 72 

Lepidus, Aeimlius, portiuis leading 
from the Porta Fontinalis to the 
Temple of Mars built by. i. 120 ; 
theatre built by. ii. 71 

M„ the first to use Xuiui- 

dian maible, i. 14 

M. Aemiliu-, the builder ot 

the Basilica, Aennlia, i. 247 ; ii. • 
364 ; the founder of the Pons I 
Aemilius, /?>. ; Temple of Juno ] 
Regina dedicated by. ii. 200 
— — - Q. Aemilius, repairs the Pons , 
Fabricius, ii. 367 
Lesbian maibles, i. 17 
Leucippus, lelief representing the , 
rape ot the daughters of, ii. 2S1 
Levelling of the Seven Hills, i. 4 
Lex Horreorum, Caesars, ii. 261 

Papia, i. 292 

Roscia Theatralis, the, ii. 9S 

not? 

Liber Pater, picture of. in the Porticiis 

Philippi, n. 206 

Library, the, ot Domitiau’s Palace, 

L 206 ; in the Forum Paeis, ii. 15 ; 
Roman way of fitting up a, ii. 254 
Libraries, the, of the Palatine Apollo, 
h. 26 ; the, of the Basilica Ulpia, 

<b. ; the vaiious Roman public, ii. 

201 , 202 

Licinia, tombs of the Gemq ii. 279 
Liciuus, L. Porcius, Temple of Venus 
Eryciua built by, ii. 246 
Lifts for cages of beasts in the Colos- 
seum, ii. 105, 106 

Ligorio, Pirro. receipt for making 
marble cement, i. 77 and note , 7S ; 
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iiisci iptions m the 3IS. notes of, 
recording the lest oration of the 
Tiber wall, i. 146, 147 ; sketch of 
the Cana (3. Adriano) by. i. 240 ; 
sketch of the Temple ot Augustus 
by, i. 275 : sketch ot the great 
pi-cma oi -Diocletian b\ , n. is 3 
Ligurians, uctorics of M. Aemilius 
Lepidus o\ei the. ii. 200 
Lions, La-alt, within the Portico of 
the Pantheon, ii. 137, 133 ; granite, 
now in the Capitolnie Museum, ii. 
213 

Livia, Temple of Concord dedicated 
by, i. 333 ; Columbaria for the 
slaves of, ii. 273 ; house of, i. o, 
53. S5 100, 163. 166, 175-1S3, 
198, 231, 303 ; ii. 239, 219 note, 
256 nut* ; Maeellum of, l 332 ; 
Porticus of. n. 224 ; hiuial of, ii. 
290 

Livilla, cremation of, ii. 292 
Liviuia, Ciuta, the modern, i. 107 
7 lute 

Livy, references to, as follows : On 
tbe Basilica Aemiliu, i. 247 ; 
Aerarium iSanctius, i. 263 ; Cncus 
Maximus, ii. 41, 42, 50 : Capitu- 
lme Hill, i. 127, 123, 354 ; Capi- 
tolium, i. 357 ; Golden Quadrigae 
on the Capitol, i. 370; Temple of 
Aesculapius, ii. 365 : Anio Vetus, 
n. 336 ; Temple of Apollo, ii. 70 ; 
Aqua Appia, ii. 335 ; lapis Atra- 
cius, i. 20 ; statue of Attus Xavms, 
i. 245 ; Caelian Hill, i. 276; Cam- 
pus Martins, ii. 196, 211 ; Campus 
Seeleratu-, u. 247 ; Temple of Ceres 
ad Circimi Maximum, ii. 194 ; 
Circus Flaminius, ii. 53 ; Temple 
of Castor, i. 277 ; Count nun, i. 
237, 242-244 ; Shrine of Concord, 
i. 369 ; Temples of Concord, 1. 
338; Lacus Cuitius, i 232; Fahius 
Pictor, i. 202 noU ; Arch of Fahius, 
i. 330 ; Ficus rumimdis, i. 245 ; 
Temple of Fides, i. 363 ; Temple 
of Fortune, ii. 1S9 ; central open 
space oi the Fomin, i. 233 ; Taber- 
nae in the Fonun, tb. ; bionze 
shields for the decoration of the 
Forum, i. 24$ not- ; butchery m 
Forum Roinanum, ii. 1SS ; gladia- 
torial combats m the Forum, i. 

27 
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234 ; Parian marble tiles in the 
Forum, i. 351 ; statues in the 
Forum, i. 348 ; the smaller Fora, 
ii. 39 ; tire in the Forum Boanum, 
ii. 189 ; Forum Piscatorium, i. 
247 ; gladiatorial banquets, i. 235 ; 
Temple of Hercules, ii. 191 ; 
Temple of Hercules Musarum, ii. 
206 ; Temple of Honour and 
Virtue founded by Marcella*, i. 
134 ; statue of Horatius Codes 
on the Comitiurn, i. 245 ; Curia 
Hostiha, i. 238 : human sacrifices 
in the Forum Boarium, ii. 75 note; 
Janiculan fort, i. 124 ; Temple of 
Janus, i. 234, 249 ; Temple of 
Juno Moneta, i. 306, 367 : Temple 
of Juno Sospita, ii. 198 ; Temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, i. 358- 
361 ; throne of Jupiter Capitolinus, 

i. 359 ; Temple of Jupiter Feie- 
trius, i. 357 ; statue ot Jupiter 
Imperator, i. 370 ; Temple of 
Jupiter Stator, i. 167 ; Temples 
of Jupiter Stator and Juno Regina, 

ii. 200 ; Tullianum Prison, i. 151 ; 
porticus leading from the Porta 
Fontmalis to the Temple of Mars, 
i. 129 ; Temple of Minerva, i. 35S ; 
Nova Via, i. 222 ; Pons Aemilius, 
n. 364 ; Pons Sublicius, ii. 363 : 
Domus Public a of the Pontifex > 
Maximus, i. 299 ; Porta Carmen - 
talis, i. 127 ; Porta Colima, i. 131 ; j 
Porta Flumentana, i. 126 ; Pmta 1 
Fontinalis, i. 129 ; Porta Salutaris, 1 

i. 131 ; Porta Sanqualis, i. 130 ; i 
Porta Scelerata, i. 127 ; Porta ! 
Trigeinma, i. 135 ; Pons Mulvius, | 

ii. 371 ; carrying of paintmgs in ! 
triumphal procession, i. 100 ; 
Publicola’s house, i. 220 ; gates j 
in the Wall ot Romulus, i. 118 ; j 
Hut of Romulus, i. 122; bionze j 
statue of the wolf suckling the j 
twins, i. 121 ; seven mysterious | 
relics, i. 294 ; Horrea of Rome, 
ii. 260 ; on roads, ii. 353, 355 ; 
Rostra, i. 244 note ; statues on the 
Rostra, i. 245, 246 ; Coluinnae 
Rostratae, ii. 310 ; Arch of Seipio, 
ii. 300 ; Aerarium of Saturn, i. 
266 ; Temple of Saturn, ib. ; 
Basilica Sempronia, i. 269 ; Sena- 


culum, i. 246, 247 ; Agger of 
Servius, i. 132 ; spoils taken by 
L. Stertinius during his campaign 
in Spam, ii. 300 : Temple of Spes, 
ii. 198 ; Sublieian bridge, i. 135 ; 
capture ot Syracuse by Marcellus, 
i. 29 ; Tabulana, i. 372 ; sack ot 
Tarentuin, i. 29 ; circuit wall built 
by Tarquinius Prise us and Servius 
Tullius, i. 123 ; wooden theatres, ii. 
62 ; battle of Lake Trasinienus, ii. 
57 ; triumviri epulones, ii. 285 : 
Tullianum or Mamertine Prison, 
i. 153 ; Umbilicus Romae, i. 264 : 
Aedicula of Venus Cloacma, i. 250 : 
Shrine of Venus Cloacma, i. 351 : 
Temple of Venus Erycina, ii. 246 : 
Via Appia, ii. 354, 359 ; Vestal 
Virgins, i. 291 ; Temple of Vesta, 
i. 295 ; Vestal tires, i. 290 ; pen- 
alties tor breach ot chastity by the 
Vestals, i. 294 ; Temple of Victoiy, 

i. 189; Vicus Juganus, i. 26S : 
statue of Vortunmus, i. 276 ; Altar 
of Vulcan, i. 233 ; administration 
of the water supply of Rome, ii. 317 

Lolha, Gens, denarius of the, i. 260 
Lolhanus, Quintus, dedicates pedestal 
to his sister Terentia Flavola, i. 
323 ; honours and titles of, tb. 
Lollius, M., repairs the Pons Fabn- 
cius, ii. 367 

Longinus, G. Cassius, stone theatre 
begun by, n. 62 

L. Cassius, one of the con- 
structors of the Aqua Tepula. 

ii. 339 

Lorenzo, X, Basilica of, ii. 69, 338 ; 
Porta of, ii. 253, 254 

fuoii le in ura, X., church ol, 

i. IS : n. 201, 332 

in Miranda, X, church of, i. 

331 

Louvre, marble relief of the front of 
the Capitolme Temple m the, i. 
364 

Lucanus, C. Terentius, gladiatorial 
combats exhibited by,m the Forum, 

i. 234 

Luceria, capture of, by Q. Fabius 
Maximus Rullianus, l. 102 
Lucian on ancient baths, ii. 115 
Ludlms on the processes ot the bath, 

ii. 115 
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Lucilla, Temple of Vesta shown on 
medallion or, i, 297 
Lncma, Juno, sacrifice to. i. 305 
Lueullus, L., the introducer of the 
hlack marble named alter him, i. 
14 ; M armor Liieulleum. so called 
from its use hy, i. 20 

Lucius and Marcus, sjjolia- 

tiuii hy, during the Mithradatic 
and Macedonian wai , l. 390 
— M., bronze .statue of Apollo, 
brought troni Apollonia by. t. 369 
Ludi Apollinares, ii. 5S, 10*3. 196, 
246 

— — Circenses, i. 110 
— — Saeeulares, n. 196, 214 
— — Bceniei, ii 58 not* 

Lndovisi Gardens, ii. 52, 241, 248. 

374 and note, 386 
Ltidus Magnus, i. 381 
Luke. >8., tomb of, at Ephesus, i. 297 
not*: 

Luna marble, i. 14-16, 184, 204, 271, 
306, 307, 321 : ii. 11, 27. 99, 2u7. 
312 

Lupereal, the, the cave of tile she- 
wolf that suckled Romulus and 
Remus, i. 120, *385 
Lupercus identified with the Greek 
Ran, i. 120 

Lutudae, silver-lead ore troni, ii. 321 
note 

Lyons, mosaic at, representing the 
local circus, ii. 50 

Lysias, group of Apollo and Artemis 
m a quadriga by, i. 185 
Lysierates, Corinthian Choragic 
monument of, i. 30 note 
Lysippus, statue of Alexander by, 
ii. 1S6 note , 203 ; the Apoxjo- 
menos by, ii. 117, 141 and note \ 
bronze statue ot an athlete ot the 
school of, i. 130 ; statue oi Heracles 
inscribed with the name ot, i. 1S7 : 
statue by, in the Forum Pacis, ii. 
15 note ; school of, n. 185 : imita- 
tion of the style of, by Graeco- 
Roman artists, l. 33 


M 

Macedonian war, Greek statues 
captured during the, l. 390 


Macrobius on the Temple of Hercules 
in the Foium Boanuiu, ii. 191 ; 
on the Porta Janualis. l 119; on 
the removal ot the Hut of iloniu- 
lu-., l 121 ; on the Temple oi 
Saturn, i. 266 

Madre di JDio. monastery of, n 205 
Maecenas, auditorium of. n. 239 ; 
the Campus Esquilmus laid out as 
gardens by, i. 133 ; gardens oi, 
i 381 : n. 240, 267 ; villa of. i. 
5*3, 133 and note ; n. 239. 240 
Maeiiiana. the Columua. l 26-3 ; u. 
*309 

consti ucted for spectators at 

the gladiatorial fights m the 
Forum, l 235 

Maeniauum, explanation of the word, 
ii. 35 

Maenius, capture ot the Latin fieet 
at Antium, l. 244 ; column of, ii 
309 : statue of, m the Forum, l 
34S 

Magistrates, the, of Augustus, i. 330 
Malmesbury. William of, on the 
Aurehan Wall, ii. 374 
Mainerune Prison, i. 128. 151-155, 
3*33, 367 ; ii 4, 5 
Mamertmus, statue of, l 151 
Manama, wall linings ot marble 
first used by. i. 14, 15 ; house ot, 
i 85 

Manlius Capitolinas, Temple of Juno 
Mom ta founded on the site of the 
house of, i 366 

— — L , dedication of shrine t<> 
Concord by, i 369; mutiny among 
the soldieis of, m Gaul, i 369 
Mancmus, L. Ilostihus, exhibits 
publicly a picture ot Ins capture 
of Carthage, l. 103 
Mai ami, Signor, sarcophagi in the 
possession ot. ii 232 
Marble, boud- courses ot, i. 16 : 
cement, receipt tor making, i. 77 . 
columns in the house of Ciassiis, 
l 14 ; in the Basilica Aeiniliana 
l 248 ; of the Cavea ot the Colos- 
seum, n 98 ; ot the Pantheon, n 
139 ; in Domitian's Palace, i 201. 
202 : faring in the Baths of Caia- 
calla, ii 174 note ; tacmg in the 
Pantheon, ii. 135 ; linings, i. 
78, S5-S7, 210, 211 : ii 139, 
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140 ; masons, i. 26 ; paving in 
the Basilica Julia, i. 272 ; prim- 
ing on, l 92 ; plan of Rome, ii. 
45, 66, 68, 72, 197, 210, 213, 
224, 238, 350 ; quarries i. 150, 
ii 34 ; methods of sawing, i. 16 : 
use of, in Rome, i. 14 ; not gener- 
ally used in solid blocks, i. 15 : 
varieties of, U'.ed in Rome, i. 16- 
26 : wharfs, i 26, 149-151 
Marcella, tomb of, ii. 2SS ; epitaph, 
tb. 

Marcello, X., convent of, ii 257 
Marcellus, the conqueror of Sicily, j 
founds the temple of Honour and j 
Valour, i. 134; capture of S\ racuse i 
by, 29, 134 

, nephew of Augustus, collection 

of gems dedicated by, in the 
Temple of Apollo, i. 1S6 ; theatre 
of, i. 3S2 ; ii 66, 70-74, 197-199 ; 
burial of, n 290 
Marcliione Tower, the, ii. 8 
Marcia, Gens denarius of the, ii. 
337 

Marcian aqueduct, i. 134, 138, 3SS 
Marcius, Q., Aqua Maicia built by, 
ii. 337 

Marcomanni, war with the, ii. 27 
Maria del Angeli, X , church ot, ii. 
178 ; monastery of, i. 130 note : 
ii. 252 

Antiqua, X, supposed Basilica 

of, i 226-228 

in Cosmedin, X , church of, i. 

135 ; ii. 42, 56, 193-195 ; crypt 
of, ii. 274 

Egiziaca, X., church of, ii. 190 

in grotta pmta, X., church of, 

ii. 66 note 

Liberatrice, *8'., church of, i. 

197, 222, 311, 322 note 

Maggiore, *8., church of, i. 16 ; 

ii. 226, 239, 291 

ad Martyres, X., church of, ii. 

141 

sopra Minerva, X., church of, 

ii. 14, 211, 212; Piazzi di, ii. 

212 

dei Miracoli, X., church of, ii. 

287 

del Popolo, X., marble statue 

of Jonah in the church of, i. 277 : 
church of, ii. 388 


Maria m Portico, X., church of, n. 

205 

del Sole, X., church of, ii. 193 

m Trastevere, X., church of, n. 

267 

in Via Lata, X., church of, ii. 

210 

i Marino, Alban stone worked at, i. 6 
| Marmus II. , Pope, bronze fibula of, 

i. 319 and note 

Manus, Temple ot Honos and Virtus 
built by, i. 368 ; heads of the 
chief victims ot the piosciiption of, 
lived on the Rostia, l. 244 ; spoils 
taken from the Cimbii by, i. 170 ; 
spoils taken from the Teutons and 
Cmibnans by, i. 86S ; trophies of, 

ii. 325 

V. , the younger, throne 

treasury of the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus plundered by, i 359 
Marmoiatum, the, i. 14S and note \ 
ii. 260, 336 

Marpesius. Mount, working of the 
marble quarries in, i. 17 
Married people, epitaphs of, ii. 267 

iiiite 

Mars, altars to, ii. 196 ; the ancilia 
of, i 2y4 ; the Equina instituted 
by Romulus in honour of, ii. 196 ; 
the Pantheon a temple to, ii. 128 ; 
Sacrariuni of, m the Regia, i. 305 : 
sacred spears of, i. 305 ; statue of, 
i. 33S : ii. 147, 302 ; temple of, 

i. 129, 134, 3S1 ; ii. 36, 71, 355, 
381 

and Rhea Sylvia, bas-relief re- 
presenting, ii. 222 

Ultor, temple of, i. 16, 386 ; 

ii. 6-S, 11-13, 21 

Marsyas bound by Apollo, painting 
of, i. 33S ; statue of, i. 346 and 
note, 347 

Martial on the officials of the seats 
in the Colosseum, ii. 85 ; on the 
Forum Pacis, ii. 13 ; on the 
Temple of Hercules Musarum, ii. 

206 ; on the Septa Julia, ii. 210 ; 
on the Marcian aqueduct, i. 134 ; 
ii. 33S ; on the statue of Marsyas, 

i. 347 ; on the Portieus of Nep- 
tune, ii. 207 ; on the Thermae of 
Nero, ii. 444 ; on the cost of books, 

ii. 26, 27 note ; on the Thermae of 
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Titus, ii. 14'J ; ou tlie Ati ium 
estae, i. 309 : ou tlie site of the 
Temple of Vesta, i. 297 
Martina, X, church ot, i. 242 : ii. 3u2 
Martino tii Monti, X, church ot, u. 

13S, 157, 186, 299 
Martyrs house ou the Caelum, ii. 
231, 232 

Maseellina, Coelia, name of, on I 
bronze stamp for marking tiles, 
dredged up in the Tiber, i. 14 note 
Masonry. Greek, i. 39 
Masons' marks on the Servian wall, 
ji'ji'nJ, i. 13S, 139 
Mater Idaea, the Phrygian goddess, 

i. lSy 

Matuta, temple to, ii. 189, 190 , 

Matidia, temple ot, ii. 335 : inscribed | 
water-pipe beanug the name of, I 

ii. 333 : 

Matlock, the tiuor-spar found near, ! 

i. 22 

Mausolus, King, the correct spelling j 
of bis name, 20 note ; palace ot, 1 

i. 11, 14, 20 ; tomb of, n. 289 : 
'note, 292 

Maxentius, Basilica of, ii. 16, 225 : j 
Basilica of Constantine begun by, 1 

ii. 224 : circus of, i. 6*2, 207, 20S ; 
note : ii. 19 , 43, 52, 56, 57 : de- 1 
teat ot, by Constantine, ii. 306 ; 
cornice used by, to decorate tlie , 
door of the temple* t<> his son . 
Romulus, i. 33 ; Temple of Romu- 
lus shown ou a First Brass of, 
ii. 20 ; restoration of the Temple 
of Venus and Rome begun by, , 
ii. 220 ; death ot, ii. 371 

Maxnnilla, Numisiu, chief Vestal, i. 
324, 325 ; n. 21 4 

Maximianus, Baths ot Diocletian ; 
begun by, ii. 177 

Medallion reliefs on the Arch ot Con- 
stantine, n. 35, 37, 38 
Mt-dard-de-Prcs, X. painters" tools 
and pigments discovered at, i. 101 
Medea, picture of, m the Temple ot 
Venus, ii. 4 : epigrams on the 
picture of, meditating the slaugh- 1 
ter oi her children, i. 96 
Medici, Villa de’, casts ot leliefs on 
Trajan’s colmuu m the, n. 31 
Medusa heads m the cavea of the 
Colosseum, ii 9$ 


I Megalopolis, excavations at, ii. 61 
I Megellus, L. Po^tumnis, the re- 
I builder of the Temple of Victory, 
i l. 1S9 

j Mehemet Ali, Oriental alabaster used 
in the mosque of, i 21 
| Meleager statue, the. oi the Vatican 
Belvedere, i. 130 

Melos, maible irom the Island of, 

i. 20 

Memphius. Queturius, dedicates 
pedestal to FLvua Publicia, i. 328 
Menander dedicates pedestal to 
Terentia Flavola, chief Vestal, i. 
324 ; tomb of, ii. 2S3, 284 
Mendip Hills, lead mines in the, 
worked by the Romans, ii. 321 
Menelaus, pupil ot Pamteles, i. 390 
Meuto, Gn. .Julius, Tem}>le ot Apollo 
founded by. u. 58. 70 
Menvra. Gate of the Etruscan, i. 117 
Meieury. statue or, in the Temple of 
Concord, i. 337, 33S ; temple ot. i. 
383 

Mesopotamia, Mctories of Severus 
m. i. 344 

Me-sala, M. Valerius, exhibits in the 
Curia Hostiha picture? of his own 
victories, i. 103 
Messene, the stadium at, ii. 42 
Meta sudans, the. n. 80, 349, 350 
Metae, the, ot the Clivtis Maxiiillls, 

ii. 51 

Metella, C'aecilia, tomb of, i. 1. 8 : 
ii. 12 note, 282 

Met ell us equestrian statues brought 
to Rome by, u. 203 ; portn.ua ot, 
ii. 1S5 note, 200. 203 

Dahuaticus, L., the Temple ot 

Castor testored by. l. 277 

Lucius, -aves the sacrcl relics 

of the Temple of Vesta Irom the 
llames, i. 295 

Meteoric stone iu the Temple of Vic- 
toiv. i. 189 

Michael, X , and the devil, mci-ed 
figure ot. ou the Porta Appia, n. 
381 

Mi« helaugelo. pedestal dc signed by. 
tor the statue ot M. AuiellUs, 
l. 277 t">ft ; the Tepidalium of 
the Thermae oi Diocletian made 
into the nn\e ot the Caithusiau 
Clntich of S. Maim degli An cell 
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by. 11 . 179 ; column of Duilius 
restored by, ii. 309 
Milestones, ii. 358, 359 
Milites sebaciarii. inscription con- 
cerning the. n. 15S 
Milliariurn Aureum, the, 1 . 264, 
265 

Minerva, painting of. ii. 202 ; gold 
relief of, ii. 22 ; sculpture of, i. 
362 ; statue of, i. 23, 33S, 365 : 
ii. 213. 232 ; temple of, i. 35S, 
371, 383, 385 ; ii. 21, 22, 211- 
213 

C’halcidica, temple of, i. 383 ; 

ii. 232 

Mediea. temple of, i. 3S2 ; ii. 

232, 233, 273 

Mmucia, sarcophagi of the Gens, ii. 
288 

Minucius, column of, ii. 310 ; con- 
sulship ol, i. 266 

Mitliradates, Pompey's defeat of, ii. 
66 

Mithradatic war, i. 390 
Mitylene, theatre imitated by Pompey 
at, ii. 66 

Molossian marble, i 20 
Monolithic columns used by the 
Romans, ii. 136 and nut*. 

Mons Oppius, ii. 149 
Monte C’avallo, ii. 184 

Citorio, ii. 78 note, 208 

Gordian o, ii. 7S 

Mario, ii. 288 

Testaeeio, ii. 260, 318 note 

Mortar, introduction ol, in Greece 
and Rome, i. 37. 38 ; example of 
the early use of, m Rome, i. 163 ; 
use of, m the Tullianum, i. 152, 
153 and note 

Mortuary chapels, ii. 265 
Mosaic m the Palace of Augustus, i. 
184 ; m Caligula \ Palace, i. 195 ; , 
floors of the Thermae of C'aracalla, 1 
ii. 161, 162. 173, 176 ; founda- I 
tions of the Colosseum, ii. 109 ; I 
in the Church of S3. Cosmas and [ 
Damian, ii. 21 ; glass, i. S3 ; I 
floors, rubbers for finishing, i. SI ; | 
floors in the house of the Vestals. I 
i. 303 ; in the house of Livia, i. | 
181 ; patterns, i. 82; paving, i. j 
80, 81 ; ii. 240 ; pebble, i. S2 : ' 
pictures, i. 53 ; sectile, i. S4 ; ■ 


vaults, i. 83, 197 ; wall, i. S3 ; 
the technique and the various kinds 
of, i. 80-84 

Mummius, L., arches of the Pom 
Aemilius restored by, ii. 364 ; 
painting of Bacchus carried off by, 
ii. 194 ; Corinth taken by, i. 29. 
103, 390 

Mummy portraits in encaustic paint- 
ing, i. 99, 100 note 
Mmaeiia, painting on stucco liung in 
the Comitium by, i. 245 
Mural paintings in the house of Livia, 
i. 176, 177 ; in Nero's Golden 
House, ii. 150-152 ; pictures in 
Pliny’s tune, i. 99 ; removal of, 
i. 75; in river -side houses, u. 
249, 250 ; technique of, i. 92- 
102 

Muro torto, ii. 387, 3S8 
Museo Gregonano, i. 25 

Kircheriano, i. 23 ; ii. 305 note, 

335, 359 

delle Terme, i. 91 'note ; ii. 48, 

53, 123, 237, 240, 249, 276 note, 
2 88. 326, 330, 331 note, 351, 365 
note, 369 

Muses, statues ot the nine, in the 
Temple of Apollo, i. 185 
Mussidia, shrine of Venus Cloacina 
alluded to on a denarius of tlie 
Gens, i. 350, 351 

Mutms, C., the writer of an archi- 
tectural book, i. 29, 30 ; the 
temple of Honos and Virtus de- 
signed by, i. 368 

j Mycenae, concrete used for the floors 
of the houses in, i. 45 ; pottery 
discovered in the tombs of Upper 
Egypt, i. 105 note • prehistoric 
houses of, i. 56, 82 
Myron, bronze statue of a bull in 
the Forum Boarium by, i. 109 ; 
statue by, in the Forum Pacis, ii. 
15 note ; ox of, ii. 188 ; statues of 
oxen in the area of Apollo by, 
i. 187, 1SS ; bronze statue of 
Heracles in the liuii.se of Pompey 
by, ii. 6S 

Mvirlnua, i. 22, 23 
Myrrhme vases, i. 371 
Mysticus, C. H., pedestal inscribed 
to Xumisia Maximilla bv, i. 324, 
325 
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X 

Nails used as a key for stucco, i. 79 
and note 

Naphtha, natural .spring of, i. 96 
note 

Naples, bronze water - tap in the : 
Museum at, ii. 3*29 

statues and busts from the 

Baths of Diocletian in the Museum 
of, ii. 178 ; statues troin the Baths 
of Caracalla now at, ii. 176 
Nasiea, Seipio, prejudice of, against 
a stone theatre, ii. 6*2 
Xaucydes, statue of the Argive Chei- 
nion by, ii. 14 

Naumachia, the, i. 386 and note ; ii. 

7 note, 59, 60. 78 
Naval tights, ii. 59 and note, 60 
Navi us, Attus, lazor and whetstone 1 
of, i. 284 ; scene of cutting the j 
stone, represented on medallion ' 
of Antoninus Pius, i. 245 note ; 
statue of, i. 244 

Naxos, granite from the Island of, i. 

23 

Xeapolis, sufferings of Athenian 
prisoners in the quarries of the 
Sicilian, i. 155 note 
Necklace on statue of a Vestal, i. 
322 and note 

Necropolis, Esquiline, i. 104-106 
Xemea, picture of the nymph, i. 
238 

Xentus Caesaruni, i. 383, 386 ; ii. 

59 

Neptune, altar of. ii. 58 ; Portieu.s 
of, ii. 206-208 ; statue of, on coin 
of Agrippa. ii. 136 ; temple of, i. 

16 ; ii. 6, 207, 209 
Nero, arch of, ii. 300 - 302, 369 : 
amphitheatre of. ii. 7S, 86 ; date 
of the aqueduct of, i. 61 ; Build- 
ing Act of, i. 7, 89 : u. 144, 146 
note ; Thermae, ii. 332, 34S ; cir- 
cus of, ii. 58, 59 ; the Claudian 
aqueduct continued by, u. 230, 
30S, 316 ; Colossus of, i. 381, ii. 
224 ; the cause of the great tire in 
Dome, i. 89, 90 ; provision made 
by, for the sufferers from the great 
tire in Rome, i. 90 : Golden House 
of, i. 12. 49, 58, 199. 3S1, 390 ; ii. 

15, 60, 78, 79. 109, 145-153, 223, 


*227, *2*29, 3*26 ; market of, i. 3S1 ; 
name of, inscribed on water-pipe, 
ii. 332 ; palace of, i. 220 and note, 
228-230 ; pediment of, ii. 184 ; 
Pons Neronianus begun by. ii. 
370 , gilding of the Theatre of 
Pompey by, ii. 65 ; portrait of, ii. 
147 ; preparations ot, tor the re- 
building of Rome, i. 89 ; Sallust’s 
house occupied by, ii. 242 ; stagna 
ot, in 60, 93 nut<_ ; statue ot, ii. 
SI and note, 109 and note , 110, 
147 ; temples oi Rome robbed by, 
for his palace, ii. 147 ; tribunal 
shown on bronze medal of, i. 2S3 
note 

Nero antico, marble called, i. ly 

Nerva, First Brass of, ii. 356 ; Forum 
of, l. 307, 381 ; ii. 3, 11, 21-24 ; 
inscription on the outside of Do- 
mitian’s Palace by, i. 200 note ; 
Temple of Minerva and the Forum 
Palladium dedicated by, ii. *21 ; 
Sallust’s house occupied by, ii. 
242 ; the impost of travelling free 
on State business remitted by, ii. 
356 ; inscribed water-pipe bearing 
the name of, ii. 332 ; interment 
of, n. 291, 292 

M. Coceeius, one ol the restorers 

of the Tullianum, ii. 3-34 ; suicide 
ot, ih. ; name of, inscribed on 
water-pipe, ii. 334 

New River Company, ii. 327 note 

Niccolo in Careeic, .8.. 71 ; plan of 
temples on the site oi, n. 199 ; 
church of, ii. 197 

Xieeratns, statues of Aesculapius and 
Hygeia by, i. 338 

Nicholas V.. lead covering put on the 
dome of the Pantheon by, n. 133 
note 

Nicias, painting of Alexander by, ii. 
68 ; painting of Bacchus by, i. 
333 ; picture of Hyacintlius by, i. 
274 : picture of the Xvmph Xeruea 
by, i. 238 

Xicouiaclius, picture of Proserpine 
bv, i. 371 ; picture of Scylla by, 
ii. 15 

Nile, alabaster quarries on the, i. 21 

statues ot the, ii. 14. 213 

Xiobe, representation of the fate of 
the children ot, on doors in the 
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Temple of Apollo, i. 1S6 ; statue 
of tlie slaughter of the children of, 
ii. 70 

Nisibis, relief of, on the Arch of 
Severus, i. 344 

Norman Period, architecture of the, 
resembles that ot ancient Rome, i. 
9 note 

Nova Via, the, i. 145, 192, 196 note, 
216, 222-224, 309, 311, 314, 317, 
318 ; ii. 124 

Numa, the Argeorum Sacraria said 
to have been iounded by, i. 124 ; 
the original Domus Publica said to 
have been built by, i. 299 ; the 
Temple of Janus founded by, i. 
234, 249 ; the Regia said to have 
been built by, i. 304 ; the sup- 
posed founder of the Temple of 
Vesta, i. 233, 291, 295 

Numidia, administration of the 
Roman province of, bv Sallust, ii. 
241 

Numidian marble, i. 14, 18, 335 ; ii. 
11, 172 

Nunnery over the ruins of the Palace 
of Augustus, i. 183, 184 

Nymphaea, rums of, in the Palace of 
Severus 1. 215 

Nymphaeum, the, of Doinitian’s 
Palace, i. 202. 203, 207 


O 

Oak, sacred, on the Capitolium, i. 
357 

Obelisk formerly in the Circus of 
Caligula, ii. 58 

Oetavia, buildings of, ii. 201 -201; 
Curia of, n. 204 ; library of, ii. 

201, 205, 271 ; porticus of, i. 
385, 3S9 ; ii. 58, 71, 72, 186 note , 
199, 200, 204-206 ; seliola of, n. 

202, 205 : woika ot art in the 
Porticu^ ol, ii. 215-217 

sister of Augustus, burial of, 

ii. 290 

Octavius, portions of, ii. 129 

Cn., statue ot, on the Rostra, 

i. 246 

L. Annius, a Roman baker, ! 

tomb of, ii. 276 
Odoacer, King, ii. 54 


Officials, the, of the Circus, ii. 53 
Ogulnii, Aediles, foot -road laid by 
the, ii. 355 

Ogulnius, Cn. and Q., bronze statue 
ot the wolf suckling Romulus and 
Remus dedicated by, i. 121, 245 
Olympia, stadium at, ii. 42 
Olympian Zeus, temple of, at Athens, 
i. 29 ; excavation of the, i. 361 
note 

Olymjiiodorus on the Thermae of 
Caracalla, ii. 15S note 
Olympus, statue of, ii. 210 
Omphalos, the sacred, in the Temple 
ot the Pythian Apollo at Delphi, 
i. 263, 264 

Onyx, a Roman name for alabaster, 
i. 21 ; its rarity in Pliny’s tune, 

ih, ; Arabian, columns of, ii. 74 
and note 

Ophite*, lapis, i. 20 
Opimia, Basilica, the, i. 237 
Opmiius, L., rebuilds the Temple ot 
Concord, l. 332 
Oppius, Mons, i. 133 
Ops, shrine of, i. 368 ; temple of, i. 
268, 362 

Ops-consiva, sacrarium of the god- 
dess, m the Regia, i. 305 
Opus albarium, i. 73, 74, 92, 162, 
173, 272, 282, 35S ; n. 10, 73, 
119, 190, 245, 249, 265 : Alex- 
andrinum, i. 82, 83 ; incertuin, i. 
51, 52, 165 ; rmxtum, i. 62, 207, 
211 ; musivuni, i. 81 ; quadratum, 
i. 37, 306, 376 ; ii. 92, 278 ; reti- 
culatuin, i. 52-54, 116, 133 note, 
161, 165, 171, 172 and note , 195, 
306 ; ii. 134, 149, 152, 153, 239, 
242, 254, 259, 271, 274, 289, 
337, 337 ; scutulatiuii, i. S3, 362 ; 
sectile, l. 82, 202, 312 ; u. 162, 
222 ; sigimium. i. 79, 162, 173, 
lt>2, 224 ; n. 101, 119, 156, 172, 
173, 318 and note, 322, 350 ; 
spicatum. i. 81, 33 ; tectonum, ii. 
91, 119 ; tesselatum, i. 82 ; te*ta- 
ceum, n. 122 

Oiata, Sergius, heating by hypocaust* 
introduced into Rome by, ii. 113 
Orcliestia, the, of Pompey’s Theatre, 

ii. 66 

Greek, ii. 61 

Oie.stes, the ashes of, i. 294 
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Ornament, excels of, in Roman nrolu- 
tectuie, i. 33 

Orphan Asylum ot Belisarms, li. 335 
Orsmi Barons, the, u. 72 
Orti Fame siain, i. 204 
Ometo, examples of tegulae mam- 
matae in the Opera del Duomo at, 
i. 1S1 

Ostia, recent excavations hi, ii. 310 ; 
inscribed water-pipe found at, ii. 
333 

Otho, one of the conspirators who 
killed Galba, i. 204 

completion of the Golden 

House of Nero by, ii. 147 

El., tomb of the Emperor, ii. 

*294 note 

Oued-Atmenia, mosaic picture of a 
large country villa at, ii. 123 
Ovid, references to, as follows: On 
the statues of Danaids in the 
Temple of Apollo, i. 1S7 ; Temple 
of Castor, l. 277, 332 ; Cm. us j 
Maximus, ii. 42, 51 ; Temple of | 
Concord, i. 333, 333 ; FW. vi. j 
401, quotation from, l. 3 ; Foils ! 
Juturnae, l. 2S4 ; statue of For- j 
tuna. ii. ISO ; Forum Boarium, ii. 
18S ; development of the Forum j 
and Velabrum. i. 232 ; Temple ol 
Hercules Musarum, ii. 200 ; 1 

Temple of Julius, i. 2 So, 2SS : ! 
Temple of Juno Moneta, i. 360 ; , 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, i. 1 
35$ ; gold statue ol Jupiter on ilie 1 
Capitol, i. 371 ; Temple ol Jupiter j 
Stator, i. 167 ; Temple oi Mar.-. \ 
Ultor, n. 6 ; Nova Via. i. 222 . j 
Pons Aemilius. ii. 364 ; Pons Sub- j 
licius, ii. 363 ; Porta Gapena, i. j 
134 ; the Regia, i. 304 ; the Reel- • 
iugiiun, i. 243 note : Hut of j 
Romulus, i. 122 : Temple of Vesta, | 
i. 188, 295 ; Vestal fires, i. : 

291 ; Vestal V u gills, ih. 

Ox, the, of M}ron, n. 18$ and in>i. \ 
Oxen, statues of tour bion/e, in the : 
area of Apollo, i. 187, 1$S 


P 

PAcrvius,the tragic dramatist, paint- 
ings on the walls ot the Tensile of 


Hercules in the Forum Boarium 
by, i. 102 

Paedagogium puerorum. the, on the 
Caeliau Hill. i. 3S8 
Paestum, Greek stone temples at, 
coated with caementuni mar- 
nioreiim, i. 74 

Painters’ boxes found in Egyptian 
tombs, etc., i. 100. 101 
Paintings, historical, m Rome, i. 103 
Paintings on panel sometimes car- 
ried in triumphal procession, i. 
100 

! Palaestra, Greek, ii. 115, 171 
Palatina, the Regio, i. 125. 383 
Palatine Hill. the. i. 153-219: 
stone used m the prehistoric 
buildings of the. i. 2, 3 ; manner 
ot the increased defence of the, i. 
112 ; the two divisions of, i. 
Ill : enclosure of, i. 123 ; private 
houses on the, l. 169 ; plan of the, 

i. 156, 157 : stucco mouldings 
among the fragments oi eaily 
buildings on the, i. 76 ; Temple of 
Jupiter Victor <-n the, i. 37 ; 
House, j 'inventive against damp 
m the, I. 93 : Libiary, i. 
187 : u. 201 utjt : ; Palace, i. 
273 ; Stadium, the. i. 210-212, 
329 : Venn-, a nickname of Lucius 
C’rawis. i. 14. 169. 170 : and the 
Capitolium, the bridue by winch 
Galigul i connected the, i. 194 

Pala//.o Antonelli. i. 129, 141 note* 
BaleMia, ii. 257 : Bn talc*, n. 342 ; 
Cailarellt. i. 365 ; Campanari, ii. 
2S2 ; della Cancelleua. ii. 69 : del 
C’oiisei\aion, i. 25. 3t>3 : ii. 241, 
271. 272. 2$ 6, 302, 3<>9 note ; 
Dona, ii. 21b : Giustmuiii. ii. 
144 : Ludovhi, ii. 247 , Madama, 

ii. 144 ; Mattel, ii. 58 : Muti- 
Savorelli. n 257 ; Pio, ii. 66 and 
nori ; Righetti, ii. 205 ; Suaira, 
ii. 300. 301, 342 : Valdambnm, 
ii 289 

Palladium, the, i. 296, 299 ; the 
Furuiu, ii. 21 

Pallas, standing figure of. i. 296 ; 
Forum ol. n. 21 ; Temple ot. l. 
3S1 ; ii. 22 

Pallium, the, of the statues of 
Vestals, i. 321, 322 
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Pamfili-Doria, Villa, ii. 274 
Pan, cave of, 121 note ; statue of, 
ii. 210 

and Olympus, group of tlie 

struggle between, ii. 202 
Panaenus, paintings by, m the 
Temple of Athene at Elis, i. 73 
Panarnmi, monument m the shape 
ot a, ii. 276 

Pancratn, tomb of the. ii, 265, 266 
Pantani. Arco de', ii. 9 and note, 10, 
11 

Pantheon, the, i. 18, 23, 25, 31, 60, 
65, 70, 91, 204, 262, 301, 379, 
3S2, 387, 388: n. 20, 126-141, 
144, ISO, 207, 210, 212, 228 
Paolo fuon le mura, X., i. 18, 21, 91, 
248 

Parian marble, i. 17, 321, 350 : ii. 
247, 292 

Parioli, Monte, composed of a variety 
of travertine, i. 7 

Parma, Duke of, excavations bv, i. 
204 

Parrhasius, picture ol Theseus by, i. 
371 

Parthamasiris, King of Armenia, 
Trajan receiving the homage of, 
ii. 37 

Paithenon, the, i. 24S note , 261 
Parthia, victories of SSeverus in, i. 
343 

Parthians, tlight of the, i. 344 ; 
Xero’s arch in honour of victory 
over the, ii. 301 
Paschal Candle, i. 291 
Pasiteles, the Greek, sculptor, i. 390 : 
ii. 203 

Passages, rock-cut, on the Palatine 
Hill, i. 117 

Paul, X., chapel of, in the Basilica of 
8. Maria Maggioie, ii. 22 

IIT., P<pe s damage done to the 

Thermae oi Caracalla by, ii. 176; 
rooms added to the Mausoleum of 
Hadrian by, ii. 294 : additions to 
the Castle of 8. Angelo by, n. 29S 

V. , Pope, destroys the Temple 

of Minerva, ii. 22 ; granite column 
removed irom the Basilica of Con- 
stantine by, ii. 226 ; the Fontana 
Paulina constructed by, ii. 348 
Paulus Aemilius, Basilica of, i. 247. 
381 ; baths of, ii. 33 note ; bronze 


shields fixed on the pediment of 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 
by, i. 360 ; porticus leading Irom 
the Porta Fontmalis to the Temple 
ot Mars built by, i. 129 
t Pausanias on Pentelie maible, i. 17 : 
ime of the woid Trupos by, i. 17 
note : on the porphyry found in 
Mount Taygetus, i. 24 ; on the 
j Forum of Trajan, ii. 27 ; on the 
Temj de ot Vesta, i. 295 note ; on 
l the Festival oi the Bouphonia, i. 

! 243 ; on a statue of the Argive 

, Cheimon, ii. 14 ; on human sacri- 
fices amongst the Greeks, ii. 75 
; note ; on the picture of Hyacinthus 
| in the Temple of Augustus, i. 274 
! Pausias, picture in the Curia of 
Pompey by, ii. 68 

Paving, the, of the Pantheon, ii. 140 

lava, ii. 353, 354 

Peace, Forum of, i. 389 ; ii. 13-21 ; 
Temple of, l. 23, 3S1, 389 ; ii. 
13-15, 3u4 

“ Peacock marble,” i. IS 
Peacocks, bronze, in the Vatican 
Court, ii. 296, 299 
Pebble mosaic, i. 82 
Pedestal, the, of the Column of 
Trajan, ii. 30 

Pediment of the Pantheon, ii. 128, 
129, 139 ; ot the Temple of Venus 
and Borne, ii. 221 

Pentelie marble, i. 16, 17, 204, 256, 
258, 261, 267, 277, 279, 321, 339, 
343, 362, 365 : ii. 27, 82, 99, 
135. 136, 140, 142, 303 
Pepermo, important building material 
in Borne, l. 6 

Feregrini, the corps called, i. 209 
Perfumes, u^e ol, by the Romans, ii. 
155 and note 

Peiibolus, the, of the Thermae of 
Caracalla, ii. 15S, 159, 181 : oi 
the Thermae of Constantine, ii. 
184 ; of the Thermae of Diocletian, 
n. 181, 182 ; surrounding the 
Temple of Faustina, i. 331 ; of the 
Teni } »le of Venus and Borne, ii. 
222, 223 

wall on the Caelian Hill, 

ii. 228 

Peristyle, the, in the Palace of 
Augustus, x. 184; of the Thermae 
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of Caracalla, li. lt>7 -109 ; of the 
Temple of Ceres ad Cnvum Maxi- 
mum, ii. 194 ; ot the Palace of 
Doinitiau, i. 200, 201 : of the 
Temple of Hercules, n. 192 : of 
the Temple of Mats, u. 12 : of 
the Temple of Neptune, ii. 207 ; 
of Nero's Golden Hou&e, n. 149, 
151, 152 : of the Baths, of Titus, 
ii. 155 : of the Forum of Trajan, 
ii. 27 ; ot the Temple of Venus 
Eryciua, ii. 247 ; of the Temple of 
Venus and Home, ii. 221 : ot the 
Atrium Testae, i. 309-316, 31 S, 
319 

Ferpenua, Petronius, restoration of 
the Thermae of Constantine hy, ii. 
1S2 note 

Per&ius on the hieratic use of pottery, 
i. 310 note 

Pertinax, murder of, ii. 234 

Peruzzi, Sallustio, bronze girders in 
the Pantheon sketched by, ii. 131 
and note 

Pescaria, the, ii. 204 

Pescennius, name of, inscribed on 
leaden pipe in the house of Livia, 
i. 178 ; Niger, defeat of, by Severus, 

i. C44 

Peter, S . , Basilica of, i. 302 : ii. 58, 
222, 2S7, 299, 370 : bronze statue 
of, on the column ot Trajan, u. 
30 

Peter’s, marble from Chios used 
for columns m the facade of, i. 19 : 
the '‘holy door” of, framed with 
marble of lasos, i. 19 : dome of, 

ii. 13u and note : bronze doors of, 
n. 292 ; baptisteiy of, n. 294 

Pence, found ill the Atiium 

Vestae, i. 3 IS, 319 and nott 

Petrarcdi on the Memona ltomuli, u. 
287 

Petrie, F., mechanical processes of 
ancient Egypt, his work on. i. So 
n ofe 

Pharsalia, temple vowed bv J. Caesar ; 
at the battle of, ii. 2 

Plieidias, imitations ot the sculpture f 
of the age ot, by Graeco -Roman ! 
artists, i. 33 ; statue ot Aphrodite i 
by, ii. 202 ; statue of Zeus at j 
Olympia by, i. 390 n»te : statue 
by, in the Forum PacK ii, 15 


note ; pedestal with name of, ii. 
1S6 

Phedias, and Praxiteles, mediaei al 
legend about, ii. 1S6 note 
Pliengites, the stone called, ii. 143 
and note 

Philip of Macedon, painting of, ii. 
202 ; possible bronze statue of, 

i. 130 

Philippi, Temple of Mars Ultor m 
memory ot the battle of, ii. 6 
Philip pus. L. Mai cius, the Temple 
ot Hercules Miwimm rebuilt by, 

ii. 20(5 ; portieus of, tf>. 

Philiscus, statue of Venus by, ii. 202 
Philocrates name ot, cut on a bloek 

of stone, i. 169 

Ptiiloxenus, deteat of Darius painted 
by, i. b4 

Pliocas, column of, i. 256, 269, 345, 
350 : the Pantheon piesented to 
Bomtace IV. by, ii. 141 
Phoebe, daughter of Leucippus, relief 
representing the rape of, ii. 281 
rhoebus, Messius, restoration of the 
Colosseum by, ii. 52 
Phoenician cemeteries, underground 
tombs m, ii. 272 
Phrygian marble, i. 18 : ii. 99 
Piano legolatore. the scheme called, 
for i educing lulls and valleys to 
one level, l. 4 ; li. 243 
Piazza del SS. Apostoli, ii. 25/ ; ot 
S. Bartolomeo, n. 366 ; Faruese, 
n. 118 note: Montanara, ii. 70, 
71 note ; di Monte Citono. ii. 310, 
oil : Navona. n. 57, 59, 342 ; di 
Pietra, ii. 207 ; del Popolo. ii. 43, 
2S7, 310, 312 ; Randanini, ii 145 . 
di Spagna, n. 342 : de’ Teimim, ii. 
ISO : S. Trinit a, ii. 164 ; Vittorio 
Ennnanuele. ii. 325, 341 
Picm, a traditional primitive king of 
Rome, i. 106 

Pietas. temple of. ii. 71 and wtt. 198 
Pietio m Montorio, K, church ot, 
i. 2 ; ii. 217. 31 / 

S. T in Vine oli, church of, i. 16, 

143 ; ii. 96 note 
Pigments, painters', i. 100-101 
Pilae, the, of liypocaust-s ii. 120-122, 
125 

Pirn kin Hill. i. 2 : u. 52, 195, 309, 
3S7 
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Pipes earthenware, in the Palace of 
Caligula, i. 196, 197 

inscribed lead, in the house of 

Sallust, ii. 242 ; use of lead, for 
the Roman water supply, ii. 316, 
320-3*22 ; method of making lead, 
ii. 327-330 ; inscriptions on lead, 
ii. 330-335 ; made of clay, ii. 326 ; 
made of wood, ii. 327 : made ot 
stone, ib . ; lead {./5/ ,//VV -0> ii. 32S, 
330 ; rain-water, i. 197 ; u. 320 ; 
for smoke hues (fiqureO), ii. 121, 
123 

Piranesi, piece of Servian wall drown 
bv, in one of his etched plates, i. 
146 

Piscina, the, of the Baths of Caracalla, 
n. 171 ; of tlie Baths of Diocletian, 
ii. 182, IS 3 ; near the house of 
Livia, l. 1-82; in the Palatine 
Stadium, i. 211 

Publica. the Regio, i. 3S3 

Piso, inscribed water -pipe bearing 
the name of, n. 332 

L. Calpurnius, murder ol, ii. 

279 ; tomb of, ib. ; epitaph, ib. 
Piston, statues of Mars and Mercury 
by, i. 333 

Pius IV., arms ot, h. 3S1 

VI. give'* ling of Seipio to the 

antiquary Dutens, ii. 269 

IX., use ot marble block-* for 

decoiatmg churches by, i. 26 ; 
tow era ot the Porta Tiburtina de- 
stroyed by, ii. 385 

Plague, its etlcct on Roman art, i 34 
Plancus, Munatius, the Temple of 
Saturn rebuilt by, i. *266 ; Victoiy 
in a quadiiga dedicated by the 
consul, l. 371 

Plato on painters of Statius, i. 99 
Plautii, tomb of tlie, ii, 293 
PI au tiu a on the gold statue of Jupiter 
on the Capitol, i. 371 ; on tlie 
Porta Trigemina, i. 135 ; on tlie 
Velahriun, i. 221 

Plegmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
coins of, found m the Atrium 
Vestae, i. 31S 

Pliny, references to, on the following : 
Ba-ilica Aermliana, i. 248 ; various 
benefactions of Agrippa, ii. 342 ; 
bionze statue of Apollo on the 
Capitoline Hill, i. 369 ; group of 


: 


i 


i 


Apollo and Artemis in a quadriga 
by Lysias, i. 1S5 ; statues of 
Apollo, Latona, and Diana m the 
Temple of Apollo, ib. ; Roman 
aqueducts, ii. 349 ; Aqua Marcia, 
n. 337 ; Aqua Virgo, ii. 342 : 
Arehermos, the famous sculptor, 
i. 135 note ; Attalica. ti. 2S6 note ; 
obelisks of Augustus, ii. 312 ; awn- 
ings over the Poium, i. 235 note : 
awnings of theatres, etc., ii. 103 
note ; Theatre ot Balbus, ii. 74; 
balnea peiisiha, ii. 122 ; baths, ii. 
113, 115, 117 : modes of burial, n. 
263 ; sculpture in the Tlieiniae of 
C’aiacalla. ii. 176; extravagant 
size ot the Palace of Caligula, i. 
190 note*. Circus ot Caligula, ii. 
58 ; Campus Mai tins, i. 378 ; ii. 
209, 215-218 ; paintings on the 
Capitoline Hill, i. 371 ; statues ot 
the Roman kings on the Capitoline 
Hill. i. 370 ; wild heads slain in 
the Circus and elsewhere in Rome, 
u. 44 ; sports of tlie Circus, ii. 54 
note \ Cncus Maximus, ii. 44, 45, 
51 ; cloacae of Rome, 1 . 142 ; arena 
of tlie Circus, ii. SI, 95 : lists 
of colours by, i. 101 'note ; colours 
for lie>co painting, i. 95 note : 
paintings in the Comitium, i. 245 : 
buryuig alive of the Vestal Cornelia, 
i. 294 ; Curia Cornelia, i. 238 ; 
house of Crass,us, i. 169, 170 ; 
amphitheatre of Curio, n. 64 ; 
drainage of Rome, i. 144 ; drills 
wanked with diamond dust. i. 28 ; 
encaustic, i. 98 : Arch of FuIjiun 
i. 3 JO ; sacred tig tree, i. 346 ; 
tin or- -par. i, 22 ; removal ot statues 
troni the aiea ot the Forum, i. 348 : 
pamtiugs in the galleries of the 
Forum, i. 233 ; Foium JuHum, ii 
2 ; gilding for private houses, i. 70 : 
gladiatorial combats in the Forum, 
i. 234 ; Graeco-ctasis on the C’omi- 
tium, i. *237 ; bringing of granite 
into Rome, i. 23 ; on granite tiom 
Byeiie, i. 25 ; Greek spoils brought 
to Rome alter the conquests of 
L. Munnnius, i. 103 ; use of gyp- 
sum, i. 76 : bronze statue of Hei- 
cnle> on the Capitoline Hill, i. 
369 ; picture of Ialysus, ii. 14 ; 
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bronze statue of Janus, i. 284, I 
249 ; Basilica Julia, i. 272 ; statue | 
* >t Julius m tlie Temple of Yr-mis, j 
u. 4 ; bronze statue ot a dou m tlie j 
Celia of Juno, i. 370 ; tin one of i 
Jupiter, i. 339 : statue of Jupiter t 
Cupitulimis, i. 339 ; annual paint- } 
mg of tlie statue of Jupiter, i. 300 ; | 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinas l. | 
301 ; \otive tieasiirc- ot the Capito- j 
line Jupiter, i. 371 : statue ot Japittr | 
Tonans on the Capituhm* Hill, l. | 
370 : Temple oi Jupiter Tonum, | 
l. 10, 308 ; Luc eilae moil lu m vmde, 
i. 24 ; Laoeuon group, n. 157 : 
lapis ophites, i. 20 : Luna mai’oie, 
l. 10 ; Apoxvomeiios ot Lysippus, 1 
n. 117 ; Column of 31 aeimis, n. 1 
809 ; do. TRiiliU", > f >- : death «.»i 
Marcella, n. 2SS ; importation of 
marbles into Rome, i. 2o : marble 
linings tor walls, i. 85 : methods 
of sawing niarbh . i. 10, Chios i 
marble, i. 19: 31 armor Luculleuin, 
i. 20 ; Numidian marble, i. 18 : 
marble PiopUaea in the area ot 
Apollo, i. 184 ; Ponis marbles, i. 

17 : Procomiesian matble, i. 20 ; 
Thasian. Lesbian, and Tynan 
marbles, i. 17 ; statue of 3Iarsyus, 
i. 340, 347 ; first use of uiuible lor 
wall decoration, i. 14 ; first use of 1 
marble for decoration of private • 
houses in Rome, l. 14. 15: Use ol ! 
marble in public buildings, l. 13 . 
3li!liarium Aureum, i. 204 , column 
of Mniucius ii. 310; early use ot j 
mosaic m Rome,i. S2 ; glass mosaic, . 
i S3 ; Greek mosaic at Pergamu-. 

<b. ; mosaic in private houses, n. • 
240 ; removal ot mural paintings, { 
i. 75 ; picture ot the Nymph j 
Neniea, i. 23S; Amphitheatre ot j 
Nero. ii. 7S : on the Golden House | 
of Nero, n. 140, 147 : Aedes !Seia j 
iu Nero’s Golden House, ii. 14S; ] 
portrait of Nero in the Golden , 
House, ii. 147 ; statue of Nero by j 
Zenodorus, tb. ; statue of the j 
Nile, ii. 14 : manner oi announcing 
the hour ot noon in early times, i. 

263 ; onyx or alabastrites ot, i. 21 : | 
Use of the word onyx by, i. 21 j 
note ; Opera Octaviae, ii. 202, 203 ; 


opus suitulatum, i. S3 , opus sig- 
nmum, ii. 322 ; ox of 3Iyion, n. 
lisb , history ot painting m Rome, 
i. Iu8: paintings on clay, i. 92. 
Greek inscriptions cut on bion/e 
tabulae m the Palatine Library, u 
167: Palatine house", l. 169; Can - 
undue of the Pantheon, ii. 128 : 
columns of the Pantheon, ii. 129 , 
nug or Polycrates, i. 33S; works 
of ait m tlie Cima of Pompty, n. 
63: Theatie oi Pompey. ii. 65; 
date of the hist porphyry statue 
sent to Rome. i. 23 : red poiphyry. 
l. 21 ; poipiiyiy statue presented 
to the Emperor Claudius, i. 203 
a i if (. : Porta Ratunu ua, l. 12S ; 
Pons Dubinins, ii. 362 : the Regia, 
l. 305 and not *. , piuct ss ot making 
teiia-cotta ichets, ii. 253 ; butcli- 
ci ies ot crocodiles and ln]»popotami 
by 8cauru.s. n. 64 : Theatre o{ 
Scauriis, i. 170 ; u. 63 : Wealth of 
Scaurus, n. 64: Septa Julia, n. 
210 : silex, i. S ; colouring of 
statues, i. 93 ; plaster statues, n. 
253 : statues, etc., in the Temple 
of Concord, i. 387, 333 ; statues 
of Pythagoras and Alcibiades, i. 
245 . statues on the Rostra, l. 246 ; 
statues brought Irom Void to 
Rome, i. 339 ; the " 8tair a ot 
Sighs,” l. L>4. 388 note ; dimple 
oi Apollo, n. 70 , gems dedicated 
by Maiccllus in the Temple of 
Apollo, i. ISO : Temple ot Augustus, 
i. 274 : walls of the Temple ot 
Athene at Eli", i. 73 : painting 
and sculpture of the Temple of 
Ceres, i. 23 : Temple ot Ceres, 
Liber and Libera, ii. 193 ; distinc- 
tion by tire of tlie Temple of 
Jupiter Capitulinus. i. 860 ; Tem- 
ple of Minerva, n. 211 ; Temple of 
3Iais. ii. 71 ; Temple ot Peace, ii. 
13, 15 ; Temple ot Pietas, ii. 71 
•note ; Temple ot 6alu-, i. 102 ; 
Thermae ot Titus, i. 199 ; Temple 
of Venus, u. 2-4: Temple ot 
Vesta, i. 295, 296 : on tuta, i. 5, 6 ; 
the care taken ot sick 3 estals, i. 
294 not, ; Altar of Vulcan, i. 2-38 ; 
wall decoration in private houses, 
u. 239 : water supply of Rome, n. 
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314 note, 316 ; reservoirs. n. -324 ; 
wooden water-pipes, li. 327 

Plotina, Empress, inscribed water- 
pipe bearing tlie name of, ii. 333 

Plumbers, names of, on water-pipes, 
ii. 333, 334 

Plutarch, references to. on the follow- 
ing : Basilica Aemilia, i. 247 : 
Campus Sceleratus, ii. 247 ; Porta 
Cannentalis, i. 127 note ; Tabular- 
ium of the Capitol, i. 361 ; marble 
quarries of Carvxtos, i. 18 ; the 
Temple of Castor, i. 277. 283 ; the 
Comitium, i. 236 ; Temple of Con- 
cord, i. 332 ; Altar of Consus, i. 
110, ii. 41 ; Temple of Fides, i. 
368 ; Gaius Gracchus, i. 235 ; 
Greek Prytaneum tires, i. 2S9, 29 0 ; 
Greek spoils sent to Home by 
Paullus Aemilius, i. 29 ; picture 
of Ialysus by Protogenes, ii. 14 ; 
intramural burial, ii. 264 ; Temple 
of Juno Moneta. i. 366; Temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinas, i. 358, 362 ; 
annual painting ot the statue ot 
Jupiter, i. 360 ; Temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius, i. 357 ; Temple of 
Jupiter Stator, i. 167, 16S ; con- 
quest of Macedonia by Paullus 
Aemilius, i. 390 note ; Tullianum 
m the Mamertme Prison, i. 154 ; 
Milharium. Aureum, i. 264 ; natu- 
ral springs of naphtha in Babylon 
and Ecbatana, i. 96 note ; the 
Clivus Palatmns i. 169 ; Pons 
Sublicius, i. 362, 363 ; Pomus 
Publica of the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, i. 299 ; Curia ot Pompey, 
ii. 68 ; house of Pompey, ib. ■ 
Theatre of Pompey, n. 65, 66 ; 
Basilica Porcia, i. 247 ; Publicola'x 
house, i. 220 ; Porta Ratumena, 
i. 128 ; the Regia, i. 304 : the 
Regifugium, i. 243 ; Cuiators of 
roads, ii. 356 ; hut of Romulus, i. 
121 ; gates in the Wall of Romulus, 
i. 118 ; Rostra of Julius Caesar, i. 
260 ; Scalae C'aci, i. 120 and note: 
Summa Sacra Via, i. 225 ; colouring 
of statues, i. 98 ; Tiber Island, ii. 
368 ; Tilier quay, i. 145 ; awnings 
along the valley of the Velabrum, 
i. 235 note ; derivation of Vela- 
brum, i. 221 ; Temple of Venus, 


ii. 2 ; Temple of Vesta, i. 291, 
295 ; cult of Vesta, i. 291 note ; 
privileges of the Vestal Virgins, l. 
293 note ; Altar of Vulcan, i. 233 
Podium, the, of the Temple of Cantor, 

i. 27S-281 ; of the Colosseum, ii. 
82 and note , 83, 95-97 ; of the 
Temple of Concord, i. 333, 334, 
336 ; of the Mausoleum of Had- 
rian, n. 293 ; of a Temple of Her- 
cules, ii. 192 ; of the Temple of 
Julius, i. 285 ; of the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinns, i. 360, 365 ; 
of the Temple of Mater Matuta, ii. 
190 ; of the Temple of Neptune, 

ii. 2o7 ; of the Temple of Saturn, 

i. 267 ; of the Temple of Venus 
and Rome, ii. 222, 223 ; the 
Temple ot Vesta, i. 297, 298 

Poetus, Lucilius, tomb of, ii. 2S2, 
2S3 ; epitaph, ii. 283 
Pola, windows m the amphitheatre 
at, i. 31 note 

Police, organisation of the Roman, ii. 
255 

Polmeikes name of, inscribed on 
pedestal in the Thermae of Titus, 

ii. 157 

Polla, portieus of, ii. 17 ; tomb of, ii. 
282 

Pollio. Asinius, public library of, i. 
387 ; ii. 201, 202 

Polycliarmux, statue of Venus by, 
ii. 202 

Polycleitus of Sieyon, bronze group 
by, i. 199 

Polycles, statue of Juno by, ii. 202 ; 
at work on the sculpture of the 
Porticus ot Metellus, ii. 203 
Polyclitus, Greek sculptor, i. 351 
Polycrates, ring of, i. 338 
Polydorus, one of the sculptors of the 
Laocoun group, ii. 157 
Polygnotux. painting by, of the rape 
of the daughters of Leucippus by 
Castor and Pollux, ii. 281 
Polyphemus, painting of the Cyclops 
in the house of Livia, i. 177 
Pomoerium, the, i. 107-110 ; ii. 41, 
71 

Pomona, statue of, ii. *232 
Ponipeianus, Claudius, attempt of, 
to stab Com modus, ii. 108 
Pompeii, Baths at, ii. 114, 116, 118 ; 
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examples of private fountains 
found at, li. 351 ; glass mosaics 
found at, i. £3, 84 ; painters’ pig- 
ments etc., ioimd in, l. 100, 101 ; 
rain-water pipes ot tlie houses ot. 
ii. 321 ; bronze water-tap lound 
at, n. 329 ; relief iepresentatious 
ot round loaves on tombs at, ii. 
*276 ; examples ot projecting upper 
stories at, i. SS ; windows with 
glazed casements of bronze or i\ ood 
found at, i. 32 ; painting in a house 
at, representing plasterers using 
wooden <k tioats,’ 1 . 76 ; examples 
oftegulaemannnatae found m, 1 . 181 

Pompeius, Sextus, Sicilian defeat ot, 
by Augustus, i. 185 

Pompey, Curia of, ii. 65, 68 ; house 
of, ii. 68 ; defeat of Mithradates 1 
by, ii. 66 ; porticus of, ii. 65, 67- ! 
69 ; statue of, i. 260 ; n. 68 ; 
Temple of Minerva founded by, ii. 
211 ; theatre of, ii. 62, 65-69 ; 
myirliiiie vases brought to Home 
by, i. 371 

Pompilius, Marcus, and Cains, names 
of, on travertine pedestal found 
during the excavations for the new 
Tiber embankment, i. 149 

Pons Aelius, i. 26, 149 ; ii. 292. ! 
369, 370 ; Aeinilius, ii. 1S8, 1S9, ' 
191, 197, 361, 365 ; Agrippae, 1 . i 
147 : ii. 368, 369 ; Aurelius, ii. 
370 ; Cestius, i. 126 and note , , 
135 ; ii. 368 : Fabric ms, ii 365, I 
367, 368 : Judaeus, ii. 368 ; Mol- 
vius, n. 306, 371 : Xeromanus ii. 
370 ; Pi obi, ih., 371 : Sublicius, : 

i. 124, 315; ii. 362. 363 ; Tri- 
umphalis, ii. 370 ; Vatic anus, H. i 

Ponte Garibaldi, n. 261 ; Molle. | 

ii. 371 ; Potto, ii. 364 ; Sisto, | 
ii. 368, 370 ; dci (piattro capi, I 
ii. 368 

Pout if ex Maximus, hou-e of the, i. , 
299-304 : u. 192 : the Ilecia the 
sanctuary of the, i. 305 : otfice ot, 
held by Augustus, i. 188, 300 : 
Vestals chosen by, i. 292 ; paternal 
guardian oi the Vestals, i. 299 ; 
otlice of, heldbv J. Caesar, i. 170, j 
299 

Pontine Marshes, paved road through ; 
the, ii. 36 


Pontu-, victories of Scverus m, i. 
344 

Popilius, M., removal of statues from 
the area of the Forum by, i. 343 
Porcelain, Chinese, i. 22 and note 
Forpliyry, i. 16-26, 203, 204 
Porta — as follows : Appia, i. 134 
note. ii. 3S0, 3>7 ; As in an a, n. 
112, 383; Aurelia, n. 389 : Cae- 
lmiontana, i. 134 ; Capena, ih . , 
218, 379. 3S0, 381 ; ii. 36, 339, 
355, 358 ; Carmentalis, i. 127. 185. 
268 ; n. 70, 188. 198 ; clausa, n. 
3S6 ; Colima, 1 . 131, 132, 294 ; ii. 
177, 211, 241, 246. 247 ; Deeu- 
mana, ii. 234 ; Esipiilma, i. 133 : 
ii. 308, 335 ; Flamima, ii. 287, 
361, 3SS ; Flumentana, i. 126, 
135 ; n. 188, 197 ; FontinalN, i. 
129 ; Jauuah-s, i. 119: Labicami, 
ii. 274, 384 : Lavernalis, i. 135 : 
Libitmensis, ii. 52 : Latina, ii. 
270, 337, 378, 380, 381, 3S5-3S7 . 
Maggioie, ii. 172 note • ii, 343, 
o4o, 34b. 3/5, 3S4 : Metrovia, ii. 
380 : Mugonia, i. Ill, 116, 118, 
167, 168, 206, 222 ; Naevia, i. 
135 ; Komentaua. ii. 386 ; Osti- 
ensis, ii. 2S4, 379-381 ; Pandana, 
i. 135 : Pia. ii. 386 ; Pinciana, u. 
386, 387 ; Pompae of the Circus 
Maximus, n. 52 : del Popolo, ii. 
58, 344, 361. 379. 388 : Portu- 
ensis, n. 47. 128. 381. 389 ; Prae- 
nestina. n. 274. 384 ; Principal^ 
dextra ot the Praetorian Camp. ii. 
234 ; QuerquetuLina, l. 133 : Fa- 
tumeiia. i. 128. 129, 154 : ii. 276 
and note ; Itauduscula, i. 135 : 
Komana. i. 11S, 119 : Romauula. 
l. 191. 196. 222, 223 ; Sahnia. n. 
65. 261, 277-279, 282, 283. 386 ; 
Salutaris. i. 130, 131 ; San Gio- 
vanni, n. 383 ; San Lorenzo, ii 
172 nott, 322, 323. 339. 340. 343. 
378 ; S. Paiiciuzm. ii. 389 ; San- 
tpialis. i. 130 : ii. 2.84 : Santa, i 
261 : Sceleiata, i. 127 ; Sept inn- 
ana. baths neai the. l. 389 : ii. 
157. 158 /•"/»• . 388 : Tiburtina. ii 
385 ; Tugcmina. i. 135 : u. 310. 
363, 3 8 3 : Tinunphali-, i. 127 . 
n. 52. 188 : Vimiiialis. i 133 : 
ii. 177 182 
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Portions Argonautarum, i. 3S2 : of 
the Temple of Aurelius, ii. 313 ; 
of tlie Theatre of Balbus, ii. 74 ; 
Corinthia, ii. 200 ; Deoi um Con- 
sentium, i. 269 : in the Doniu^ 
Gelotiana, i. 208 ; Liviae, i. 338, 
381 ; ol the Circus ot Maxentius. 
ii. 57 ; of Neptune, ii. 207-209 : 
Octaviae, ii. 199-200 ; of Ponipey, 
ii. 67-69 : of Philip, ii. 206 ; along 
the line ot the Sacra Via, l. 229 ; 
of the Foiuni of Trajan, ii. 27 : 
tor worshippers, i. 32 ; meaning of 
the woid, i. 271 note 
Porus marbles, l. 17 
Posenloniutn, the, of the Temple of 
Neptune, ii. 207 
Posting, system of. ii. 356 
Postuinus, Aulus, victory ot, at Lake 
Regillus, l. 277 ; dedication of the 
Temple of Ceres, Liber and Libera, 
m fulfilment of a vow made by, 
ii. 193 

Pottery, hieratic use of, i. 315 
Pozzolatia, i. 8-9, 44, 77 
Praeneste, spoils of, i. 370 
Praetextata, chief Vestal, inscribed 
pedestal to, i. 324 

Praetorian camp, ii. 233-237. 332, 
335, 3S6 

conspirators, the slayers of 

Galba, i. 264 

Guard, ii. 233 ; disbanded by 

Constantine, n. 234 ; the Empire 
put up to auction by the, //>. 
Prassede, >Y„, steps to the high altar 
of, made of rosso antico, i. 19 
Prata Flaminia, ii. 57 
Praxiteles, marble copy of the Apollo 
Sauroctonos ol, i. 188 ; the Thes- 
pian Cupid by, ii. 202 ; the so- 
called Eros of, in the Vatican, i. 
17 ; imitation of the style of, by 
Graeco-Roman aitists, i. 33 : name 
of, on pedestal, i. 351 ; ii. 1S6 ; 
statue ot Janus possibly by, i. 249 ; 
statues by, ii. 202 ; preference ot, 
tor Pentelic marble, i. 17 
Pre-Roman settlement, i. 106 
President of the games in the Circus 
Maximus, ii. 48 

Prisons, Tarquinius, the great cloaca 
of, i. 231 ; circuit wall of. i. 123, 
124 


Probianus, Gabinius Vettius, the last 
restoration of the Basilica Julia by, 
i. 270. 271 

Piobus, Emperor, foundations of a 
bridge built by, ii. 364 ; Aurelian 
Wall completed by, ii. 373 
Procession, religious, carrying statues, 
n. 70 

Pioconnesiau marble, i. 20 
Piocopius on the aqueducts ot Rome, 
n. 348 ; on the Aurelian Wall, ii. 
373, 374 note : on the statues in 
the Eorum Pads, ii. 14, 15 nott ; 
oil the Mausoleum of Hadrian, ii. 
292, 296 ; oil a Temple ot Janus, i. 
249 ; on the biouze tiles taken 
from the Temple ot Jupiter Capito- 
lmus. i. 362 ; on the muro torto, ii. 
387 ; on the house ol Sallust, ii. 
242 ; on the sculpture of the Three 
Fates, i. 250 

Propertius on the bronze statues of 
oxen by Myron m the aiea ot 
Apollo, i. 1SS : on the splendours 
of the Palatine Temple ot Apollo, 
i. 185 ; on myrrhma, i. 22 ; on the 
statue of Vortumnus, i. 276; on the 
legend of Tarpeia, i. 354 
Propylaea, marble, in the area of 
i Apollo Palatinus, i. 1S4 
j Proserpine, picture of, on the C’apito- 
: line Hill by Nicomachus, i. 371 ; 

j altar to, ii. 196 
! Protogenes, picture of Ialysus, n. 

! 14 and note 

; Protus, C. Julius, British lead pre- 
pared by, ii. 321 note 
j Prytaneiun, the early Greek, i. 2S9, 

, ^91 

, Pseudisodomon, a Greek form of 
! masonry, i. 40 

I Publicia. Flavia, chief Vestal, in- 
scribed pede.-.tals to, i. 325-328 
! Publicola, P. Valerius, house of, i. 
220 ami note 

! Pudenziana, bath below the 

church of, ii. 1S6 
Pudicitia, shrine of, ii. 191 
Pulvillus, M Horatiu-, Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolimis tledicated by, 
i. 35S 

Pulvinar in the Palace of Sever us, i. 
219 

Pumice, concrete made of, ii. 173 
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rump 1 ', lilting and force. Used l>y tile j 
Romans, u. 256 and note 
Punie "poils, i. 361 ; war-', i 249 ; j 
ii. 278 ; wax, i. 97, 98 
Puteal at Pompeii, i. 284 nof> 

on the spot where the razor , 

and whetstone of Alt us Xavius [ 
were luiried, 1. 284 

Libonis, i. 284 

Seiiboniannui, i. 234 

X’uteoli, beds of pozzolana at, i. 8 ; * 
inscription found at, giving the 
contract for building a porch with 
folding door", i. 79 
Pyrrhus, spoils won from. ii. 338 
Pvthagoras, statue of, on the Rostra, 
i. 245 

Q 

Quadriga, the terra-cotta, made for 
the pediment of the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitohnus, i. 294, 359, 
364 

Quadiigae, Golden, on the Capitoliuni, 

i. 370 

Quaestors, the, and the charge of the 
roads, ii. 355 ; the water supply 
under the administration of the, 

ii. 317 

Quarnes, methods of working, in the 
Roman Empire, i. 25 
Quarry-marks, i. 25 and note 
Quattro Santi Ineormiati, church of 
the, i. 205 ; ii. 133 
Quinetius, T., statue of Jupiter 
Imperator dedicated by, i. 370 
Qinrinal Hill, the, i. 126 ; ii. 184, 
195, 237 ; altar discovered on the, 
i. 90 ; citadel on the, i. 354 note ; 
eiiclosiue of the, l. 123 ; house on 
the, ii. 254 ; inscribed pipe found 
in the, ii. 333; ** Temple of the 
Sun” on the, i. 4 ; gardens of the, 
i. 130 ; palace, ii. 182, 183, L-6 
note, 291 

Quirinus, temple of, i. 382. 885 


R 

Rabi^ius, the architect. a Greek by 
training, i. 29 

VOL. II 


Racing, modes of, in the Circus 
Maximus, ii. 53 
Ram-water pipe", ii. 174, 320 
Raking -hores to support concrete, 

i. 49 

Raphael, report of, un the best 
methods of preserving the ruins of 
classical Rome, i. 88 and not? ; 
marble statue of Jonah de-igued 
by, i. 277 ; the Villa Madarna de- 
signed by, ii. 152 
Re^al t>eriud, the, i. 104-155 
Regia, the, i. 250, 301, 304-307 ; 

ii. 192 ; the Domus Publica, 
sometimes called the, i. 299 

j Regifugium. prehistoiic ritual in the 
| Comitium called the, i. 243 and 

! not: 

Regillus, Lake. ii. 348; yictoiy of 
! Aulus Postumus at, i. 277 and note 
I Regina Sacroruin. the, i. 305 
I Regiones. the, of Augustus, i. 379 
■ to 383 ; ii. 146, 196, 372 
I Relief, ancient, showing the Rostra, 

I i. 256, 257, 259 
Reliefs on the column of Antoninus 
Plus, n. 311 ; on the Arch of M. 
Aurelius, ii. 302, 303 ; on the 
Arch of Claudius, ii. 301 ; on Con- 
stautine’s Arch, ii. 35 ; in the 
Baths of Diocletian, ii. 179; on the 
tomb of Eury-aces the baker, ii. 

' 275 ; iu Xero’s Golden Hou^e. n. 

1 150 ; stucco, in river-side houses, 

n. 249-258; in the Temple of 
J upiter Capiioliuus. i. 362; on the 
Aich of Severn.", i. 344; on the 
Aivh of TitU". n. 203; spiral, 
i ouud tlie shatt ot the column ot 
Trajan, ii. 31 

Reservoir for the water supply ot 
the Thermae ot Diocletian, ii. 182, 
183 ; for the Thermae of Titus, ii. 
156 

Reservoir", ii. 324-326 
1 Rex SacnticulU". home of the, 1 . 

1 226, 299, 300 : wife of the, otters 

i "aentice, i. 305 

' Rhamses II., obelisk inscribed with 
; the name of. ii. 212 
, Rhea Sylvia, bas-relief representing 
! Mars and, ii. 222 
Riario, Cardinal, palace ot, n. 69 
and note 
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Rienzi, house of, i. 126 
River-side houses, ii. 24S-253 
Road contractors, ii. 356 
Roads of Rome, ii. 352-361 ; admin- , 
istration of, ii. 355, 356 ; list of 
the Roman, ii. 359-361 
Rocco, >S'., church of, ii. 290 
Rogatilla, Aemilia, dedicates i^edestal ' 
to Fla via Publicia, i. 325 
Roma, the goddess, tigure of, ii. 36, j 
303 ; relief of, ii. 311; and Venus, ; 
Temple of, ii. 219-224 

Quadrata, i. 107 - 122 ; cubical ; 

altar within the area of Apollo ; 
called, i. 1S9 ; remains of buildings 
on the outside of, i. 171 ; pre- ; 
historic buildings within the walls ! 
of, i. 158 ; circuit of, described by ] 
Solraus, i. 110 ; gates m, i. 117- 1 
122 ; Temple of Jupiter, Juno, j 
and Minerva in, i. 357 ; Pomoerium 
round, i. 221 ; prehistoric wall of, j 

i. 37 ; derivation of the name, i. 
107 note 

Roman art, degradation of, during 
the fourth century, i. 349 ; baths, 

ii. 113-187 ; buildings, architec- 
tural styles of, i. 26-35 ; encaustic, j 
l. 97 ; methods of construction and j 
decoration, i. 36-103 ; houses, in- j 
security of, i. 89 ; reform in the j 
eonstiuction of, under Nero, i. S9 ; ; 
power, decline of the, ii. 372, 373 ; 
style, native, 1. 34, 35 ; shop- 
fronts, i. 192, 193 ; temples, i. 
28, 30, 31 ; wall paintings, i. 97 

Romano, Giulio, painter, house of, 
ii. 277 

Romans, the, an inartistic race, i. 

27 ; the Ionic and Corinthian 
styles adopted by the, i. 30 ; 

1 practical skill of the ancient, i. , 
36 ; repuhe of the, by the Sabine 
inhabitants of the Capitoline Hill, 
i. 167 

Rome, woiks of art in, i. 3 S 9-3 91 ; 
amphitheatres of, ii. 75-112; 
aqueducts of, ii. 335-351 ; archi- 
tectural growth of, i. 378-391 ; 
use of unburnt brick in, i. 11 ; 
building materials employed in, 
i. 5-14 ; bridges of, ii. 362-371 ; 
Thermae of, ii. 141-1 S7 ; Raphael’s i 
report on the best method of pre- 


serving the rums of classical, i. SS 
and note ; the Circi of, ii. 40-60 ; 
the cloacae of, i. 142-145 ; decor- 
ative materials used in, i. 14-16 ; 
fires in, i. 4, S9-91 ; traditionally 
given time of the founding of, i. 
104 ; the Gabine stone ordered by 
Nero to be used for the fronts of 
houses in, i. 7 ; Gaulish invasion 
of, i. 122 ; hills and ridges of, i. 
3, 4 ; enclosure of seven of the 
hills of, by the large circuit wall, 
i. 123 ; Horrea of, ii. 260-262 ; 
period of the seven kings of, i. 
123-126 ; levelling process m, i. 
4 ; myths concerning the early in- 
habitants of, l. 106 ; technical 
methods employed in the mural 
paintings of, i. 91 ; Nero’s scheme 
for a new, i. 89 ; plan of, ii. 17, 
IS : marble plan of, ii. 45. 66, 68, 
72, 197, 210, 213, 224, 238, 350 ; 
varieties of marble and porphyries 
used in, i. 16, 17 ; varieties of 
marbles found in the ruins of, i. 
19 ; Pliny on the importation of 
marbles into, i. 26 ; modern 
changes in, i. 4, 5 ; beds of pozzo- 
lana around, i. 8 ; prehistoric re- 
mains in, i. 104 ; roads of, ii. 350- 
361 ; sack of, ii. 298 ; abundance 
of sand m, i. 10 ; site of, i. 1, 3 ; 
statues of the kings of, on the 
Palatine Hill, i. 370 ; examples of 
tegulae mammatae found in, i. lbl ; 
Templum Sacrae Urbis Romae, i. 
3S1, 389 ; ii. 17, 18, 20 ; theatres 
in, ii. 61-74; water supply of, ii. 
314-351 

Romulus fortification of the Capitu- 
Ime and Aventine Hills by, l. 122 ; 
the Equiria instituted by, in honour 
of Mars, ii. 196 ; Hut of, i. 121, 
1 22 ; asylum for fugitives estab- 
lished by, i. 354 ; Tensile of 
Jupiter Feretnus founded by, i. 
365 ; Temple of Jupiter Stator 
built by, i. 167 ; division of the 
Populus into tribes by, i. 23S ; 
statue of, ii. 7 ; treaty of, with 
the Sabine King Tatius, i. 224 ; 
temple of, i. 225 note , 381 ; n. 16, 
19-21, 139 ; the legendary founder 
of the Temple of Vesta, 235 ; 
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tomb of, ii. 2S7 ; wall of. i. 3, 38, 
65, 108, 109, 132-117, 128. *20S, 
356 ; one of the two kings of Latin 
race, i. 123 note 

Romulus and Remus, the cave where 
they were buckled, l. 120 ; the 
sacred tig tree under which they 
were found, i. 245 : statue ot the 
wolf suckling, i. 215 

son of Maxentius temple of, 

ii. 19-21 

Rosa’s excavations, i. 118 
Rospigliosi Cosmo drlC Ao torn, 
columns at the, i. 19 

palace, the, ii. 1S2 

Rosso antico, a Greek marble, i. 19 
Rostra, i. 237, 23S note % 244-246, 
252-262, 265 note, 286, 287, 301, 
343, 346, 347, 349 ; n. 210, 309 
Rotunda, the, of the Baths of Cara- 
calla, ii. 166 ; of the Pantheon, ii. 
134, 135 

Rubble walls not used in Rome, i. 05 
note 

Rullianus, Q. Fabius Maximus, cap- 
ture of Luceria by, i. 102 
Rumia, the goddess, presiding over 
the suckling of cluldieu, i. 121 


S 

Saba, ,S'., church of, ii. 257, 336 
Sabina, church of, l. 135 ; u. 260 

•, seated figure of Vesta on gold 

com of, i. 296 

Sabine chiefs, the Coniitium a meet- 
ing-place of the, i. 236 

Hills, ii. 338 and not? 

women, carrying otf of the, n. 

41 

Sabines, alliance of the, with the 
Latins, i. 238 : the Capitoluie Hill 
tile stronghold of the, l. 354 ; 
fusion of the, with the Etruscans, 
Latins, and Greek colonists, l. 123 
note 

Sabinus opposed by Vitelliu*', i. 361 

the body of, thrown on the 

*' Stairs of Sighs,” i. 154, 333 
Sacellum Lamm, i. 110, 221 

Volupiae, i. 191 

Sacra Via, i. 206, 223 - 230 , 2*33, 2.»0 
and note , 251, 267, 26S, *2 1 L 279, 
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2S9, 300, 301. 316, 317, 330, 331, 
347. 349, 353, 381 ; ii. 19, 79, 
108, 14 S, 219, 223-225. 354 
Sacred relics, the seven, i. 359 
Sailors’ gallery in the Colosseum, 
ii. 104 

Salami*, battle of. ii. 7 note 
Salitu del Grillo, the, n. 8 
Sallust, administration of the Roman 
province of Xumidia by, ii. 241 ; 
circus of, ii. 59, 245, 246 ; estate 
ot, ii. 246, 334 ; gardens of, i. 50, 
172, 382 ; ii. 241-248, 331, 334 : 
house of, i. 131 : n. 239, 241- 
245 : ou the Mameitine Pnson, 1 . 
153, 154 ; porticus of. ii. 246 
Salonma, wife ot Gallienu-', ii. 309 
Salus, temple of, i. 102, 131 
Salvatore iu thermi-, . church ot, 
ii. 145 

SamtuteN attack on the Porta Col- 
ima by the, i. 132 : defeat of the, 
at the Porta Collina, ii. 211 : 
spoils taken from the, i. 369 
Sand, abundance of. m Rome, i. 10 
Saugallo, Ant., rebuihling ot a pait 
ot tbe Aurelun Wall by, n. 380 
Saracen^, bronze tiles from the 
Basilica of S. Peter stolen by the, 


Saicophagi, marble, ii. 280, 281, 282 
Sarcophagus, marble, in Caligula > 
Palace, l. 197 ; sculptured, show- 
ing the original form ot the lxieta 
*iulau->, ii. 349 

Sardinia, seizui e oi, by Scipio, u. 270 
Saturn, Aeraiium of, i. 266 ; altar 
ot i. 232, 265, 353 and n»tr : one 
ot the traditional primitive king- 
of Rome, i. 106 : temple ot. i. 25. 
30, 31, 46, 225, 250. 251, 264-268, 
281 note, 347, 353, 372 ; ii. 223 
Saturmus, Mons. the Capitoluie HilL 


once called, l. 353 
Sauras, Spartan aichitect, ii. 201 
Satvr-. -vtatue* of, m the Porticui 
0< tuuae. ii. 203 
Savelli family, u. 72 
Saxum <|uadiatuiu u*ed for pawug, 


ii . boo 


Scalae Anulai iae mar the entrance 
' to Caligula * Palace, l. 196, 197 
Caci, i. 3. 52, 15^-161 ; u 


123 note 
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Sealae Gemoniae, 1 . 154, 333 
Scaurus, butchery provided by, to 
please the Romans, ii. 64 ; hou.se 
of Crassus becomes the propel ty 
of, i. 170 ; Pons Mulvius built by, 
ii. 371 ; theatre of, i. 15, S3, 170 ; 
ii. 62-64 ; Tusculan a ilia of, ii. 

64 ; wealth ol, ib. 

Scena, the, ot the theatre of Balbus, 
ii. 74 ; of Pompey’s Theatre, u. 66, j 
67 ; of the Theatre ot Scaurus, ii. 

63 : 

Schola Scribarum, the, i. 3S9 
School, the Donius Gelotiana once a, ! 

i. 209 ; 

Scipio Al'ricaniis, arch of, ii. 300 ; | 
arches added to the Pons Aemilius 
by, n. 364 ; primitive bath in the ! 
villa of, ii. 113 

Asiatics, i. 103, 270 

Lucius C., tomb of, ii. 269, ] 

270 ; skeleton of, ib. ; ring of, ib ., t 

271 

P. Cornelius, removal of statues 

fiom the area of the Forum by, j 
l. 34S i 

Scipios, sepulchre of the, i. 381 ; ii. ■ 
268-270 

Scopas, statue of Apollo by, i. 1S5 ; 
statue ot Janus possibly by, i. 249 ; j 
preterence of, for Pentelic marble, , 
i. 17 1 

Screens, the. of the Basilica Julia, [ 
i. 272 ; marble, in the Palatine | 
Stadium, i. 211 ; Roman windows ! 
in temples tilled in with bronze, j 

i. 31 ; ot the Rostra, i. 256 I 

Scjlla, picture of, in the Temple of 

Peace, ii. 15 

Seats, arrangement of, in the C'olos- 
seum, ii. S3-S5 ; inscription relat- I 
ing to, ii. §4 

Sebaciarii, olfacers. called, ii. 259 
Sebastian, .b'., catacomb of, ii. 57 
Secretanum Senatus, a hall on the j 
north-west side of the Curia, i. 242 ; 
Seetile mosaic, i. 84 
Secundus, Q. Publius, inscribed 
water-pipe bearing the name of, \ 

ii. 333 

Sejanus, body of, flung on the Stairs j 
of Sighs,” i. 154, 353 
Seleucia, siege of, on the Arch of I 
Several, i. 344 


Seleucidae, Tetradrachins of the, i. 
264 note 

Seleukos, Greek painting signed by, 
ii. 249 

Sempronia, tomb of the Gens, ii. 284 

, Basilica, i. 269 and note 

Sempronius, consulship of, i. 266 ; 

epitaph on tomb of, ii. 284 
Senaculum, the, i. 246, 247 
Senate, the, meet in the Temple of 
Castor, i. 282, 2S3 ; in the Temple 
of Concord, i. 332 

Senatus Deorum, the Dii Consentes 
called the, i. 342 

Seneca on the removal of the Hut of 
Romulus, i. 121 ; ou the Lacus 
Servihus, i. 232 ; on lifts for cages 
in early place of amusement, ii. 
106 ; on the statue of Marsyas, 
i. 347 ; on the new position of the 
Rostra, i. 246 ; on the Bath of 
Scipio Africanus, ii. 113 ; on the 
tomb ol Scipio Africanus, ii. 270 
Sentinel’s passage in the Wall of 
Aurelian, ii. 376 
Septa Julia, the, ii. 210-211 
Septimontium, the seven hills known 
as the, i. 124, 388 ; original mean- 
ing of the word, i. 124 note 
Septizonium, the, of the Palace of 
Sever us, i. 218 and note , 219 and 
'note 

Sepulchres, imperial, ii. 288 ; and 
the whole of chap. viii. vol. ii. 
Serapeum, the. ii. 14 
Serapion, theatrical scene - painter, 
i. 233 

Serapis, temple of, ii. 212, 213 
Serpent, the, an emblem of Aescula- 
pius, ii. 366 and note, 367 note 
Serpentine, Precious,” i. 20 
Servilius, Lacus, i. 232 
Servius, Agger of, i. 132 and note, 
136, 138, 139 ; ii. 182 and note, 
267, 308, 337 ; gates of, ii. 188 ; 
regions of, i. 124 ; Temple of For- 
tuna dedicated by, ii. 148, 189 ; 
increases the number of the Vestal 
Virgins, i. 291 ; wall of, i. 37, 45, 
50, 52, 123, 126-141, 21 S, 268, 
356, 378 ; ii. 71, 177, 195, 197, 
239, 240, 242, 243, 265, 274, 276 
note, 336, 337, 35S, 372 ; biblio- 
graphy of, i. 141 
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Servius, the Scholiast called, on the 1 Sewers, various forms of, i. 144, 145; 
Domus Publica of the Pontifex ' see also under Cloacae 


Maximus, i. 299 ; on the gates m 
Roma Quadrata, i. 117 ; on the 
Temple of Janus, ii. 23 ; on the 
Regia, i. 299 ; on the Columnae 
Rostratae, ii. 310 ; on Temple ot 
Saturn, i. *265, 266 ; on the Temple 
of Testa, i. 295 

Sette Sale, the reservoir known as 
the, ii. 156 ami note 

Severus, Thermae of Agrippa restored 
by, ii. 142, 143 ; restoration ot 
the Aqua Claudia by, ii. 345 ; 
restoration of the Aqua Julia bv, 
ii. 341 : arch of, i. 225, 232, 242, 
252, 256, 258, 261, 343, 844, 34S, 
349 ; ii. 304, 305 ; decadence of 
art during his reign, i. 34 ; the 
Basilica Julia lestored by. i. 270 ; 
baths of, i. 213, 381 ; ii. 157, 158 
note ; ii. 122 uo*e, 388, 389 ; brick 
stamps of, ii. 158 note ; buildings 
of, i. 388, 389 : denarii and 
quinarii of, i. 3S9 ; restoration of 
Domitian's Palace by, i. 207 ; 
Hadrian’s Palace destroyed and | 
buried by, i. 212, 214 ; marble j 
plan of the Regia by, i. 306 ; | 


| Shelley, grave of, n. 2S7 note 
I Shop-front-, Roman, i. 192-193 
, Sibylline books in the Temple of 
Apollo, i. 1S6 
Sicily, conquest of, i. 29 
! Sidomus on the crypta of the Circus 
Maximus, ii. 48 ; on the Portions 
of the Forum of Trajan, ii. 27 ; 
statue of, ii. 27 

, Silanus, C. J iilius, one of the builder.', 
of the Arch of Dolabella, ii. 308 ; 
picture of the Nymph Xemea 
brought from Asia by. i. 23 S 
Silchester. rubber for finishing mosaic 
floors found at, n 81 note 
Silenus, relief representing, ii. 251, 

! 2S1 

| Silex, lava called, i. S ; used for 
pa\iug roads, ii. 351-355 
Silures, the, conquered by Frontmus, 
ii. 314 

Sitric, coins of, found m the Atrium 
Testae, i, 31 S 

Sixtus V., the Baths of Diocletian 
stripped of their marbles by, ii. 
179 

Slaves' offices m the Atrium Testae, 


marble plan of, ii. 17, 197 ; | 
Mausoleum built bv, ii. 296 ; j 
palace of, i. 13, 61,“ 70-72, 119, 1 
213-219, 388 ; ii. 123 note. 238 ; 
the Palatine Stadium finished 
by, i. 210, 211 ; restoration of 
the Pantheon by, ii. 126, 127, 
137, 140 ; portions with sculp- j 
ture of the deeds of, i. 3S9 ; | 
portrait figure of, ii. 305 ; Sal- j 
lust's house occupied by. ii. 242 ; | 
statue of, i. 343 ; titles and : 
honours of, i. 344 : marble gate- ) 
way in the Telabium in honour j 
of, i. 222 ; restoration of the i 


i. 313 

Smaragdus, inscription on the 
pedestal of the column of Phoeas 
cut by. i. 350 

Solarium, meaning of the word, n. 
312 note 

Solinus on the Temple of Hercules in 
the Forum Boarium, ii. 191 ; on 
the Poinoenum, i. 110, 111 : on 
the Porta Carmentalis. l. 127 ; on 
the Porta Mugouia, i. 118 : on the 
Porta Trigemma, i. 135 ; on the 
SealaeCaci, i. 120; on the house 
ot Tarqumius Pnscus, i. 167 ; on 
the house of Tull us Hostilius, i. 


Temple of Vespasian by, i. 339 
and note ; the Temple of Testa 
rebuilt by, i. 295, 298 ; victories 
of, in Mesopotamia and Pontus. 

i. 344 ; inscribed water-pipe bear- 
ing the name of, ii. 333 ; death of. 

ii. 305 ; the age of, i. 388-3S9 
name of one of the architects 

employed by Nero for the rebuild- 
ing of Rome, i. 89 


220 

Sophia, S., Constantinople, church 
of, ii. 132 

Sosius, C 1 ., cedar- wood statue of 
Apollo presented by, i. 185 ; ii. 70 
So^sianiw, Macrmius, dedicates pedes- 
tal to chief Vestal, i. 329 
Spain, victories of On. Doimtius Cal- 
vinus in, i. 305 : spmh from L. 
Stertmin*’ campaign m, ii. 300 
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Spaneoli. the Vigiles called, ii. 255 
Spartianus on the Til ermae of Cara- 
calla, ii. 163 ; on the Horrea of 
Rome, ii. 262 ; on the Pons Aelius. 
ii. 369 ; on the Temple of Venus 
and Rome, ii. 219. 224 
Specus, the, of the Anio Vetns, ii. 
336, 337, 345 ; of the Aqua Appia, 
ii. 336 : of the Aqua Claudia, n. 
344 ; of the Aqua Julia, n. 341 : 
of the Aqua Marcia, ii. 33S. 339 : 
of the Aqua Tepula, ii. 339, 341 : 
of the Aqua Virgo, ii. 342, 343 ; 
of aqueducts, ii. 322-324 

Antoniniamis, ii. 34S 

— — Octavianus, ii. 348 
Sperone, a volcanic stone, i. 6 note 
Spes, temple of, i. 3S2; ii. 198 
Sphaeiisteria, the. of the Baths of 
Caracalla, ii. 171 

Spina, the, of the Circus Maximus, 
ii. 49, 50 ; altar of Census on \ 
the, ii. 41 ; of the Circus of 
Maxeutius, ii. 57 

Spiutlier, Lentulus, silk awnings first 
used by, ii. 103 note 
Spithoever Gardens, ii. 241 
Stadium, the. of the Baths of Cara- 
calla, ii. 171 ; the Greek, ii. 42 : 
Palatine, i. 62, 210-212, 329, 3S8 ' 
Stained-glass window, example of a 
Roman, i. 31 

Stairs of the C’apitolinc Tabulannm, ! 
i. 374, 375 

“ Stairs of Sighs,” i. 154, 155, 333 
Statio Annonae Urbis Romae, ii. 261 i 
and note ; 

Stationes of the Vigiles, ii. 257 
Statius on the wax pigments of 
Apelles, i. 96; on the legend J 
concerning the staining of" the I 
Phrygian marble with the blood i 
of Atys, i. IS ; on the Aqua 
Marcia, ii. 338; on marble from 
C'arystos, i, IS; on the claustra of 
the Circus Maximus, ii. 4S ; ou 
the pedestal of a statue of Donu- 
tian, i. 34S ; on the Flavian Palace, 
i. 201 ; on the statue of Julius in 
the Temple of Venus, ii. 4 ; oil the 
Temple of Julius, i. 285 ; on the 
Thermae of Nero, ii. 144 ; on 
Roman roads, ii. 353 
Statues, colouring of, i. 98, 99 ; 


made of plaster, ii. 253 ; in the 
Thermae of Titus, ii. 156 
Stefano del Cacco, ,8., church of, n. 
212 

Jelle Cavozze. A' , church of, n. 

193 

• Kotomlo, K , church of, ii. 96 

note ; ii. 228 

Stephanus, pupil of Pasiteles, i. 390 
Stertmins, L., arch of, ii. 189 ; cam- 
paign of, in Spain, ii. 300 
Stheunis, statues of Ceres, Jupiter. 

and Minerva by, i. 338 
Stilicho. gold reliefs of the cellae of 
the Temple of Capitoliue Jupiter 
stripped of} by, i. 362 
Stola, the, of the statues of Vestals, 
i. 321 

Stone arches, centering for, Jigurah 
i. 69 

quarries round the Mamertme 

Prison, i. 155 

Storehouses built along the quay of 
the Tiber, i. 149 

Strabo on the Mausoleum of Augus- 
tus, ii. 2SS ; on the Campus 
Martins, i. 37S : on the Capitolme 
Hill, i. 354 ; on Hymettian marble, 
i. 16 : on the Imperial Ustrina. ii. 
291 ; on Luna marble, i. 16 ; on 
Marmor Carvstium, i. IS ; on the 
working of the quarries in Mount 
Marpesius. i. 17 ; on Phrygian 
marble, i. 18 ; on the Porta Col- 
lina, i. 131 ; on the Porta Vimm- 
alis, i. 133 : on the Agger of 
Service, i. 132 ; tufa quarries 
mentioned by, i. 6 
Strata, three kinds of, on which 
Koine is built, i. 1, 2 
Strenia, the goddess of new -year 
gifts, i. 224 

Stucco, bricks protected by a coat of. 
i. 11 ; columns m the Temple of 
Castor, i, 2S2 ; fine and coarse, i. 
79 ; key for, i. 51 ; mouldings, 1 
75, 76. 94; for mural painting, 
preparation of, i. 92, 93 ; painted, 
i. 75, 302 ; polished, i. 93 ; reliefs 
in Caligula’s Palace, i. 194; reliefs 
in the house of Livia, i. 182 : in 
a villa by the Tiber, ii. 248-253 : 
on .stone, i. 7S : work of the 
Thermae of Caracalla, ii. 174, 175: 
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various coats of, i. 93, 94 : avails, Publiea of the Pont if ex Maximus, 

painting on, i. Si ; inscription on i. 299 ; Praetorian Guard, ii. 233 ; 

tlie covering of avails and vaults Curia and Poiticirs of Pompey, ii. 

with. i. 78: perfection of tlie tiS ; Theatre of Pompey, ii. 67 ; 

Greek, i. 75 ; made of powdered ; list by, of Roman embellishers ot 

maible, i. 73 ; receipt for making, the city, i. 15 ; lighting of Rome, 

ot P. Ligorio, i. 77 ; ii. 256 ; Roman Vigiles, ii. 255 ; 

Sublieian Bridge, i. 35 ; ii. 1S8, 362 j the Rostra, i. 252 ; labour on 

to 364 1 roads, ii. 35S : road officials, ii. 

Subterranean avater channels, ii. 324 | 355 ; treasury of Saturn, i. 266 : 

Subura, valley ot the, i. 142 j Scalae Anulariae near the entrance 

Suhurana, one ot the regions of Ser- j to Caligula's Palace, i. 196, 197 ; 

anus, i. 125 and note ; its deriva- ] Sibylline books in the Temple of 

tion, ib. ! Apollo, i. 1S6; "Stairs of Sigh'," 

Sndariinn, the, of the Baths of Cara- 1 i. 154 ; Amphitheatre of Taurus, 

calla, ii. 164 ! ii. 77 ; Palace of Tiberius, i. 172 ; 

Suetonius, references to, as folloavs : [ Thermae of Titus, ii. 149 : aeci- 

On the Ancyrean inscription, i. | dents in wooden theatres, ii. 65 ; 

384 ; on the treasures within the I privileges of the Vestal Virgins, i. 

cella of the Temple of Apollo, i. 292 : penalties ior a breach of 

1S6 : funeral orations in honour of chastity by the Vestals, i. 294: 

Augustus, l. 286 ; oil the Forum Temple of Vesta, i. 295 
of Augustus, ii. 9 : on the Manso- Suffibulum. the vestment avorn by 

leuni of Augustus, ii. 2SS ; on the tlie Vestals, i. 319. 320 
river avorks of Augustus, i. 146 : 1 Sulla, the first member of the Cor- 
the silver statues of Augustus, i. ; lielian lamily avliose body was 

186: Temple of Augustus, i. 273 : ) burnt, ii. 263: rebuilding of the 

the Theatre of Balbus, ii. 74: the i Temple of Jupiter Capitolmus by, 

Dmbitorium of the Campus Mar- | i. 361 ; the Curia rebuilt by, i. 

tins, ii. 210; the Temple of 238; massacre of prisoners by, ii. 

Castor, i. 277, 283, 332 ; Circus of 211; Lacus Servilius, the place 

Caligula, ii. 5S ; Circus Maximus, j aihere he exposed the heads of the 

ii. 42-44, 47, 51, 52; on the , murdered senators, i. 232 ; use of 

Colosseum, ii. 79, 83, S4 ; Lacus i mosaic introduced into Italy by, i 

Curtins, i. 232; Xauniacliia of 1 S2; attack on the Porta Collina 

Doniitian, ii. 60; Stadium of Do- j by, i. 132; bronze equestrian por- 

luitian, ii. 59 ; Fornni Paris, ii. ; trait of, i. 260 ; heads ot the chief 

13; the Donius Gelotiana, i. 208 : 1 victims ot the proscriptions of, 

gladiatorial combats in the Forum, fixed on tlie Rostra, i. 244 

i. 234: Temple of Hercules Mus- Sulpicius Maximus, Q., monument 

arum, ii. 206 ; doors of the Temple commemorating the death of a 
of Janus, i. 249 ; Forum Juliiun, ! schoolboy named, ii. 27S, 279 

ii. 2 ; Ba-ihca Julia, i. 270, 273: i Summa Xova Via, i. 11S. 167 note, 

statue of Julius m the Temple of 1 223, 224 

Venus, ii. 4; Temple of Jupiter Sacra Via, i. 11S, 167 note, 

Capitolmus, l. 361. 362; votive 168, 184, 220-222 : ii. 110. 303 

treasures of the Capitoline Jupiter, Sun, temple of the. i. 4, 127, 128 

i. 371 ; Temple ot Jupiter Tonans, note, 382 ; ii. 1S4 note 

i. 368 ; Theatre of Marcellus, ii. | Suovetaurilia, the Roman, i. 345, 

70, 72 ; Temple of Mars Ultor, ii. j 346 and note ; ii. 38 

6 : Forum ot Xerva, ii. 21 ; ! SuspeiiMira, the, of Roman baths, 

Amphitheatre ot Xero, ii. 78: ii. 122, 123. 125 

Xero’s Building Act. l. S9 : Golden Sutmim, amphitheatre at, ii. 76 and 

House of Xero. ii. 78, 146 : Donuts note 
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Syene, granite-' from, i. 25 
Symmachus, Pope, bronze tir cone 
placed in centre of a fountain by. 
ii. 299 

Svraeu.se. capture of, by Marcell up, i. 
‘ 29, 134 

Syracusan bronze, i. 296 : ii. 129 

tetradraclnn of Agatliocles, ii. 

251 

Syria, alabaster quarries in, i. 21 


Tabernae veteres, the line of shops ! 

in the Forum called, i. 233, 350 
Tables of Law, the twelve, on the 
Rostia, i. 245 ; ii. 263, 264 
Tablinum, the, of the Atrium Yestae, ! 
i. 302, 309, 311-315, 317 ; in the | 
house of Livia, i. 176, 178 
Tabulanum, i. 37, 38, 336, 365, 366. i 
372-377 ' 1 

Tacitus references to, as follows : , 
On the great hall in the Temple of ( 
Apollo, i. 187 ; Basilica Aemilia, ’ 

i. 247 ; Mausoleum of Augustus, 1 

ii. 289 ; Caelian Hill, i. 276; 1 
entrances to the C’apitoliue Hill, 

i. 127, 128 note ; Temple of Ceres, ■ 
Liber and Libera, ii. 193 ; remora- i 
tton of the Circus Maximus, ii. j 
44 ; Curiae Veteres, i. 2-37 ; fall of 

a wooden amphitheatre at Fidenae, j 

ii. 64, 65 ; Temple of Jupiter , 
Capitolinus, i. 35S, 361 ; the 1 
Milliarrum Aureuni, i. 264 : 
Amphitheatre of Xero, ii. 78 ; 
Arch of Xero, ii. 301 ; Nero’s ! 
Building Act, i. 89 ; Nero the j 
cause ot the great lire at Rome, | 

i, 90 ; Pomoerium, i. 108; Theatre j 
of Pompey, ii. 67 : Pons Subitems, ] 

ii. 363 ; Sacellum Larum, i. 221 ; I 
treasury of Saturn, i. 266 ; “Stubs 
of Sighs,” i. 154 ; site of Sallust 1 
house, ii. 242 ; Arch of Tiberius, i. 
268, 269 ; ii. 8; Palace of Tiberius. 

i. 172 ; Tabularium, i. 372 ; muni- 
ficence of Vespasian, i. 387 ; 
Temple of Vesta, i. 295 ; breaking 
of the Vitellian noters into the 
Capitol, i. 376 ; hieratic rules of [ 
the Vestals, i. 315 ; fire -resisting 1 


qualities of the Gabble stone 
mentioned by, i. 7 
Tadius, aitist mentioned by Pliny, 
n. 239 

Turentum, sack of, i. 29 
Tarquin, the Temple of Saturn said 
to have been founded by the last, 
i. 266 

Tarquinnis I., founder of the Tempi** 
ot Jupittr Capitolinas, i. 358 ; the 
Circus Maximus drained and fitted 
with seats by, ii. 41 ; the cloacae 
of Rome said to be the woik of, i. 
142 ; house of, i. 118, 167 : shops 
built by, on the site of the Basilica 
Julia, i. 269 ; terra-cotta statue of 
Capitolme Jupiter dedicated by, i. 
370, 371 : tradition concerning, i. 
29 ; increases the number of the 
Vestal Virgins, i. 291 ; expulsion 
of, ii. 365 

Tarqiuns, field of the, ii. 196 
Tarpeia, treachery of, i. 354 
Tarpeian Rock, the, i. 127, 26S, 355, 
356 

Tarpeius, Mons, the Capitolium 
formerly known as the, i. 354 
Tatius, the Sabine King, treaty with 
Romulus, i. 224 ; Temple of Juno 
Moneta founded on the site of the 
house of, i. 366 

Tauriskos the Rhodian sculptor, in 
176 

Taurus, Statilius, amphitheatre of, i. 

382, 387 ; ii. 52, 77, 78, 126 not? 
Targetin', green porphyry found in 
Mount, i. 24 

Teatro Tor di Nona, demolition of 
the, i. 149 and not? 

Telemachus, a monk, protest by, 
against the slaughter in the Colos- 
seum, ii. 82, 83 
Tell us, temple of, i. 3S1 
Tempera pigments, i. 95 
Temple, eurlv, of stuccoed stone, i. 
161 

Temples not places for public worship, 
L 32 

Templum, meanings of the word, i. 
32 and not? 

Teodoro, N., the round church of, i. 
116, 171 and note 

Tepidarium, the room of the bath 
called, ii. 119 and note, 121 
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Tepidarium of the Baths of Caracalla, 
li. 164, 165 ; of Diocletian, ii. 177, 
179, 180 note, 1S1 ; of Titus, n. 
155 

Terni, deposit of travertine at, i. 2 
Terra-cotta ornaments of the Amphi- 
theatrum Castrense, ii. Ill 
Tertullian on the Altar of Consus, 
ii. 41 

Teitullus, Comutus, curator of the 
Via Aemilia, ii. 356 note 
Testaccio, Monte, i. 14 note , 79, 80 
note 

Teutons, spoils taken by Marius from 
the, i. 368 

Thalna, gate of, the Etruscan goddess, 
i. 117 

Tliasian marbles, i. 17 
Theatie, the, m the Thermae of 
Diocletian, ii. ISO ; of the Thermae 
of Titus, ii. 155 ; of Longinus, ii. 
62 ; of Scaurus, ii. 62-64 ; of 
Curio, ii. 64 ; of Pompey, ii. 65 
to 67 ; of Mareellus, u. 70-73 ; of 
Balbus, ii. 73-74 
Theatre*, Greek, ii. 61 

growth of, ii. 1 

iu Rome, ii. 61-74 

stone, ii. 62, 65 

wooden, n. 62 

Theodoretus on the slaughter in the 
Colosseum, ii. 83 

Theodoric, King, ii. 54 ; restoration 
of the Aurelian Wall by, ii. 373 ; 
brick -stamps of, n. 158 note; 
Baths of Caracalla restored by, ii. 
15S ; castle of, ii. 298 ; alterations 
of the Palatine Stadium by, i. 212 
Theodosius, marble pedestal of an 
equestrian statue of, i. 34S, 349 
Theorus, picture of Cassandra by, 

i. 338 

Thermae, the great, ii. 113-1S7 ; of 
Agrippa, n. 141-144 ; ot Nero, n. 
144-145 ; of Titus, ii. 145-157 : of 
Trajan, ii. 157-1 5S ; of Caracalla, 

ii. 15S-177 ; of Diocletian, ii. 177 
to 182 ; of Constantine, ii. 1S2 
to 186 

Thermus, A. Minucius, curator of 
the Via Flamiuia, ii. 356 
Theseion, remains of stucco priming 
in the cella of the, at Athene, l. 92 
Theseus, the Pentehc marble of the 


interior of the temple of, at Athens, 
i. 78 note ; picture of, on the 
Capitoline Hill. i. 371 

Tholus, the, in the Asclepieion of 
Epidaurus, i. 295 note ; of the 
; Temple of Vesta, i. 29S 
| Throne, marble, ot the Temple of 
' Venus Erycina, ii. 247 

room in DomitianV Palace, i. 

1 203 

I Thucydides, account of the sufferings 
1 of Athenian prisoners imprisoned 
in the quarries of Neapolis, i. 155 
! note 

! Tiber, the, the defence of Rome, i. 
126 ; bridges across the, i. 217 
note ; circular bronze stamp tor 
| marking tiles dredged up in the, 
i. 14 note : curators of the, i. 146 ; 

! deepening of the, i. 146 ; new 
j embankment of the, ii. 248, 364 : 

| quay, i. 145, 146, 14S ; ii. 355 : 

j inscriptions recording the restora- 
tion of the wall of the, i. 146, 147 : 
inscription recordmgtlie restoration 
! of one of the steps down to the, i. 

14S ; inscribed pedestals of traver- 
j tine found during the excavation* 
for the construction of the new 
embankment of the, i. 149 ; traver- 
tine block dredged up from the, i. 

; 148 

: Island, bridges of the, ii. 365- 

■367 

! Tiberius, arch oi, i. 258, 268, 269, 
347 ; ii. 8, 194 note ; the Temple 
of Augustus begun by, i. 273, 274 ; 
camp of, n. 234-236; Temple of 
Castor rebuilt by, l. 277 : Temple 
of Cere* ad Circum Maximum 
tini*hed by, ii. 194 ; coin of, i. 31, 
337 : the Temple of Concord re- 
| built by, i. 332 ; spoils won by, in 

i Germany, i. 332 : house of, i. ISO ; 

! library of. ii. 202 note ; palace of, 
i. 172, 264 ; sceua of Pompey’s 
Theatre rebuilt by, ii. 67 : date 0 f 
the Praetorian camp of, i. 61 ; 
curators of the Tiber organised by, 
i. 147 ; wall of, ii. 233, 236, 237 ; 
cremation of, ii. 292 : burial of, ii. 
290 

Tibullus on the marmoi Tuenarium, 
i. 19 : on Phrygian marble, i. IS 
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Tigris, river god of the, i. 344 
Timanthes, painting of Cyclops by, 
ii. 15 ; painting of a hero by, ii. 
15 and note 

Timarehides at work on the sculpture 
ot the Porticus of Metellus, ii. 
203 

Tiinarchus, Greek sculptor, i. 351 
Timomaclius, pictures of Medea and 
Ajax by, ii. 4 

Timutheus, statue of Diana by, i. 185 
Tima, gate of the Etruscan god, i. 
117 

Tiridates, T. Flavius, inscribed water- 
pipe bearing the name of. ii. 333 
Tiryns, concrete used for the floors 
of the houses of, i. 44, 45 ; pre- 
historic houses of, i. 56 ; pebble 
mosaic in the prehistoric palace at, 
l. 8*2 ; pottery in the style of, 
discovered in the tombs of Upper 
Egypt, i. 105 note 

Titus, apotheosis of, ii. 304 ; restora- 
tion of the Aqua Claudia by, ii. 
345 ; arch of, i. 30, 54, 61, 111, 
118, 16S, 220, 222, 224-226, 229, 
2S9, 381; ii. 13, 79, 148, 303, 
304, 350 ; baths of, 195 note , 199, 
224, 338 ; ii. 79. SO, 87, 108, 118 
■note, 145, 146. 148-150, 152-157, 
224, 324 ; the Colosseum built by, 
n. 78 ; the Colosseum shown on 
brass of, ii. 80 ; crowned by 
Victory, relief representing, ii. 
303 ; house of, i. 199, 300 ; ad- 
ditions to the Marcian aqueduct 
by, ii. 338, 339 ; one of the 
destroyers of Xero’s Palace, i. 
199 ; Pompey’s Theatre restored 
by, ii. 67 : small shrine of Vespasian 
dedicated to, i. 341 
Tivoli, deposit of travertine at, i. 2, 
7 ; window in the circular temple 
on the cliffs of, i. 31 ; primitive 
walls of, built of tufa, i. 40 note 
Tombs, road-side. ii. 264, 265 ; penal- 
ties for violating, ii. 267 ; of the 
Porta Salaria. n. 277-279 ; under- 
ground, ii. 272 and note ; see the 
whole of chap. viii. vol. ii. 

Torches, Rome lighted by, ii. 256 
Torlonia, Prince Alessandro, melting 
of inscribed lead pipes bv, ii. 330, 
331 


Tower. Record, over the Areh of 
Titus, n. 303 

Towers, the, of the Aurelian Wall, 
ii. 377. 378 

Trajan, the Aqua Trajana constructed 
by. ii. 347 ; arch of, i. 18, 381 : 
ii. 26, 306 ; ashes ot, ii. 30, 292 , 
baths of, i. 3S1, ii. 157, 158 , 
charity of, ii. 36, 37 ; additions to 
the Circus Maximus by, ii. 44 : 
representation of the Ciicus Maxi- 
mus on coin of, ii. 45 ; coins of. 
ii. 26 ; column of, ii. 24 and note. 
28, 30 - 32, 312, 313 ; Courts of 
Justice of, i. 272 ; denarius of. 
ii. 356 ; two Dacian campaigns ol. 
ii. 31 ; Forum of, i. 4, 61 note. 
129, 192 note, 251 note,' 382 ; ii. 
24-39, 219 ; Forum and Basilica 
of, repaired by Theodorie, i. 212 ; 
library in the Forum of. ii. 202 
note ; reliefs of, ii. 35 ; reliefs of 
scenes in the reign of, i. 346 ; re- 
presentations of, on reliefs, etc., of 
Constantine’s Areh, ii. 35 - 3S ; 
bronze statue of, ii. 30 ; story of, 
and the widow, i. 36 note ; grey 
granite columns of the Basilica 
Ulpia of. i. 25 ; remission of taxes 
by, i. 347 : temple of. ii. 24, 28 ; 
the constructor of the Via Trajana, 
ii. 356 

Tralles, crude brick used for the 
palace of the Attalid kings at, i. 
11 

Transtiberina, the Regio, i. 383 
Trasimenus. battle of Lake, ii. 57 
Travertine, quarries of, i. 6. 7 

stone, formation and proi>erties 

of, i. 7, 8 

under-strata of, on the Aven- 

tine and Pmcian Hills, i. 2 

use of, i. 40, 42 

and tufa, mixture of, ill con- 
crete, i. 42 

Treasure chamber, the, in the Temple 
of Castor, i. 279, 281 ; in the 
Temple of Concord, i. 336 
Treasury, the public, of Saturn, i. 
266 

of the Temple of Mars, ii. 8 

of Capitoline Jupiter, i. 359 

Tremulus, Q. Marcus, statue of, i. 
277 
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Treves, glass bowl found at, with | 
representation of a circus, ii. 48 j 
Trevi fountain, ii. 34*2 
Tubunal Aureliuin, i. 283 and note 

the, of the Basilica of Cons tan- : 

tine, ii. 225 

Tribune, the, in the Basilica of 
Dowitian, i. 205 j 

Triclinium, the, of the Palace of j 
Domitian, i. 202 ; of the house of ! 
Livia, i. 179-181, 303 
Trinita de’ Monti stairs, obelisk at i 
the top of the, ii. 246 ; 

Tripods, gold, in the Temple of 1 
Apollo, i. 1S6 

Triptych, a usual Homan form of ] 
picture, i. 100 

Triumphal arches, ii. 300-309 ; .see 
A /dies 

Triumviri Capitales, the, i. 243 

noeturni, ii. 255 -note 

Tuditauus, the Ludi Scenici insti- 
tuted by. ii. 5$ note 
Tufa, i. 5, 6, 37, 117 

and travertine, mixture of, in 

concrete, i. 42 

hills, formation of, i. 2 

Tullianum, the, i. 37. 141 note, 145. j 
151-155, 263 : ii. 334 
Tunnels, road in, ii.*353 j 

Tnnanus. statue of Jupiter modelled j 
by, i. 359 ! 

Turns Chartularia, i. 45. 229 and note '• 
Tuscan pilasters, ii. 276 
Tuseulum, Count of, castle of S. 

Angelo seized by the, ii. 298 
Tyrian marbles, i. 17 


u ! 

Uthzi Collection at Florence, ii. 134 \ 
and note ; Dancing Faun m the. at | 
Florence, ii. 296 

Ulpia, Basilica, ii. 24, 26, 29 ; j 
library of, ii. 1 7 S i 

Umbilicus Ronnie, i. 263. 264 and I 
note ! 

Umpire's box m the Circus Maximus, ; 
ii. 49 

Urban Till., arms of, ii. 381 ; bronze j 
removed from the dome of the [ 
Pantheon by, in 133 : the Porta ! 
Portuensis destroyed by, ii. 389 


Urn, cinerary, in the Museum of the 
Palazzo dei Conservatori, ii. 271. 
272 

Ustrina, the Imperial, ii. 290-292 
Usurers 5 quarter, the, of the Forum, 
i. 249 

Utica, restrictions regarding the sale 
of bricks at, n 11 


V 

Yalexs, restoration of the Pons 
Test ms by, ii. 36S 

Y alentui an ancient name for the city 
ui Rome, i. 107 

Yuleutimanus, restoration of the Pons 
Cestius by, ii. 36S 

Yalenus Maximus on Balnea peii- 
silia, ii. 122 ; on the house of 
Cat ulus, i. 170 ; on the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, i. 35S : on the 
Senaculum, i. 246 : on the Temple 
ot Pietas, ii. 71 note 

Pubhcola, P., intramural burial 

of, ii. 264 

Yallis Murciae, i. 109, 162, 184 ; ii. 

40 and note 

Yarro, references to, as follows : On 
the altar of Aius loquens, 175 ; 
Aia Con-4, i. 110: Argeormn sac- 
rum, i. 124 ; Basilica Aennha, i. 
217 ; baths for women, ii. 114 
note; Caeliau Hill, i. 125 note, 
27 6 ; Yilla Publiea in the Campus 
Martins, ii. 211 : Capitolme Hill, 
i. 353 : Capitolium, i. 354 : early 
altars of the Circus Maximus, ii. 

41 : State boxes in the Circus 
Maximus, ii. 49 ; the Curia, i. 
23S ; the Curiae Yet ere i. 110 ; 
draining of the Lac us C’ui tius, i. 
232; Dii Consented, l. 342; deii- 
vation ot the Esquiliue Hill, i. 
125 ; the Forum, i. 237 ; the 
Graecostasis, i. 263 ; stone quarnes 
around the Mamertme Prison, l. 
155: derivation ot the name Mugi- 
mus, i. 11S ; stairs in the Nova 
Via leading to the Forum, l. 222, 
223 ; derivation of the name Pala- 
tine, i. 125 ; Panan marble, i 
17 . Pomoenuin, i. 108 ; Pons Sub- 
licni'N ii. 363: Porta Janualis, i. 
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119 ; Porta Naevia, Rauduscula, 
and Lavernalis, i- 135 ; Porta 
Salaria, ii. 336 : modes of racing, 
ii. 53 ; Regia, i. 305 ; enclosure ot 
seven of the Roman hills, i. 124 ; 
gates in tlie lVall ot Romulus, i. 
117, 118 ; Sacra Via, i. 224, 226 ; 
Temple ot Saturn, i. 265, 266 ; 
regions of Servin'., i. 124 ; vest- 
ment called the suttibulum, i. 320 ; 
Tullianum in the Mamertine 
Prison, i. 153 ; the Yelabrum, i. 
221, 222 ; Yelia and Germalus ot 
the Palatine Hill, i. 219 ; deriva- 
tion of the word Yelia, i. 220, 221 
Yarro, the Aedile, painting on stucco 
hung in the Comitium by, i. 245 
Varronianus, Consul, i. 329 and note 
Vases, Myrrhine, i. 371 
Vatican, statue of the sacred Egyp- 
tian ape in green granite in the 
Museo Gregoriano, i. 25 ; statue 
of Augustus in the, i. 17 ; the so- 
called Eros of Praxiteles in the, i. 
17 ; colossal head of Hadrian in 
the Rotonda of the, ii. 296 ; statue 
of Herakles in the, ii. 69 ; Torso of 
Heracles m the, i. 1 7 ; ii. 69 and 
note ; the Apoxyomenos by Lysip- 
pus in the, ii. 117 ; Laocoon 
group in the, ii. 157 ; vase of lapis 
ophites in the Galleria dei Cande- 
labri of the, i. 21 ; drawings of 
fragments of the marble plan of 
Rome in the, ii. IS ; mosaics from 
the Thermae of Caracalla in the, 
ii. 176 ; mural paintings in the, 
ii. 152 ; statue of the Nile in the, 
ii. 14 ; bronze peacocks in the 
court of the. ii. 296, 299 ; bronze 
pigna in the, ii. 299, 350 ; sarco- 
phagi in the Sala della Biga in 
the, ii. 50 ; statue of Venus in 
the, ii. 2, 3 ; Vicus altar in the, 
i. 380 

Galleria lapidaria in the, i. 313, 

314 ; ii. 313, 349 

Galleria delle Statue in the, ii. 

291 and note 

Giardino della pigna iu the, ii. 

263, 299, 310 

Hill, remains of an ancient sea- 

beach around the, i. 2 
Library, ii. 255 


Vatican Museum, statues of fauns in 
the, i. 19 

Vaulting, the, of the Baths of Cara- 
calla, ii. 162 ; in the Palace of 
Hadrian, i. 213 

Vaults, barrel, i. 70 ; with sunk 
panels, jiyareO, i. 71 ; arched, ii. 
352. 353 ; concrete, l. 45, 66 ; ii. 
181, 226 ; m Donntian’s Palace, i. 
207 ; mosaic, i. 83 ; stucco, in 
the Colosseum, ii. 91 
Vectilius, house of, ii. 230 
Vejovus, shrine of, i. 36S ; ii. 366 
Yelabrum, the, i. 3, 142, 171, 221 
and note , 235 note, 269, 274 ; ii. 
70, 188, 205, 305 

» Yelia, the, l. 4, 219-224 : ii. 14S 
I Velleius Paterculus on the Palatine 
j Temple of Apollo, i. 185 ; on the 
| Temple ot Mars, ii. 6 
I Venice, S. Mark's, columns of Pro- 
connesian marble in, i. 20 
Venus, the Pantheon a temple to, ii. 
128; statue of, ii. 129, 202; 
tempde of, i. 61. 220, 226 

■ and Rome, statues of, ii. 221 ; 

Temple of, ii. 86, 110, 148, 
219-224 

• Anadyomene, picture of, ii. 4 

l Capitolina, shrine of, i. 368 

i Cloacina, shrine of, i. 250, 350, 

351 

| Erycma. statue of, ii. 247 ; 

i temple of, ii. 246 and note, 247 

Genitrix, bronze statue of, ii. 

2, 3 : temple of, ii. 2-4 

Victrix, shrine of, i. 368, ii. 

65 ; temple of, ii. 62 
Yergmia, murder of, by her father, i. 
250 

; Yerres, the Praetor urbanus, i. 276 
— — traud of, by means of a pre- 
tended restoration of the Temple 
of Castor, i. 282 

Verrucosus, Fabius, bronze statue ot 
I Hercules placed on the Capitol by, 

! L 369 

Verschatfelt, bronze angel on the roof 
of the Castle of S. Angelo by, ii. 
j 298 

! Verus, Lucius, arch of, i. 3S1, 382 ; 
j statue of, ii. 291 note 

i , Lipins, dedicates pedestal to 

Flavia Publieia, l. 327 
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Vespasian, Aedieula of, i. 340, 341 ; 
rest oration of tlie Aqua Claudia, 
li. 345 ; baths ot, li. 157 ; First 
Brass ot, showing the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, i. 304 ; Tem- 
ple of Claudius built by, ii. 230 : 
the Colosseum shown on biass of, 
ii. SO ; the Colosseum built by, ii. 
78 ; the Forum Paeis of, i. 41, 
296 ; library m the Forum Paeis 
of, ii, 202 note ; Temple of Peace 
dedicated by, ii. 13, 15 ; rebuild- 
ing ot the Temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus by, l. 361 ; Theatre of 
Mar cell us restored by, ii. 72 ; 
munificence of, i. 387 *, one of the 
destroyers of Nero's Palace, i. 199 ; 
Sallust's house occupied bv, ii. 
242 ; temple ot, i. 30, 33, 40, 41, 46, 
266 n ote y 338-341, 376, 377 and 
note. 347, 3S9 ; ii 175 ; inscribed 
water-pipe bearing the name ot, ii. 
332 

Vesta, Atrium, of, i. 216, 22*2, 223, 
229, 2 S3, 293, 297, 300, 302, 
303 aud nC>Ti\ 307-329; ii. 124, 
125, 238, 357 : cult of, i. 2S9 ; 
grove of, i. 175, 190, 191, 222, 
316 ; seated figure of. oil gold 
coin, i. 296 ; statue of, i. 310 ; 
rarity of statues of, of the Graeco- 
Roman period, i. 296, *297 note , 
shrine ot, i. 310 ; temple of, i. 155 
note , 188, 1S9, 224, 225, *233, 24S, 
250, 289-299, 310, 386; ii. 129 
note, 191 

Vestal tires, i. 289, *290, 291, *295, 
299 

— Virgins* 1 . 1SS, 291, *293, 823- 
329, 384 ; ii. S3, 264 

Vestal la, the. i. 295 

Vestals buried alive, i. 13 2, 247; some 
of the, become Christian*-, i. 329 : 
house of the, L 72, iu 123 not*. 
124, 186, 214, 245, 356 : political 
influence of, i. 325 ; in-'cnbed 
pedestals to the chief of the, 1 . 
323 ; punishment of unchaste, n. 
75 note ; portiait statues of, l. 
319-329 ; the last of the, l 318 
and note 

Vestibule of the peristyle ot the 
Thermae «■!* Caiacalla, ii. 169 

Vettius Praetextatus, porticus of 


the Dii Consented restored by, i. 
342 

■ Vetunus Mannuius, the mythical 
Volsinian sculptor, i. 276 
Via Aemilia, ii. 356, 361 ; Alessan- 
drina, ii. 334 ; Appia. i. 54, 134, 

, 21 S, 350 : ii 36, 56, 170, 172, *266, 

; 26S, 270, 273, 293, 296, 335, 353, 

; 354, 356, 359 ; Ardeatina, n. 360 ; 

Aurelia, ii. 361, 3S9 ; di S. Bona- 
venturu, i. 1S4, ii. 78 ; Bonella, l. 
24*2. ii. 9 ; Buouaroti, n. 232 ; di 
! Caravita, ii. 343 ; Carlo Alberto, 
; ii. 336 ; Cavoiu*, ii. 224 ; della 
1 Catena di Pesclieiia, ii. 205 , de* 

| Chxavari, ii. 66 ; Claudia, ii. *2*28, 
| 343, 344 ; Collatma. ii. 336, 342 ; 

della Dataiia, u. 2S4 ; Flamima, 

1 i. 386, h. 57, 211, 287. *2SS. *291, 

I 302, 357, 360, 361, 371 ; Forni- 
eata. ii. 353 ; Gabina, ii. 360 ; de" 
Giubbonari, ii. 66 ; Labicana, ii. 

1 273, *274, 344, 345, 360 ; Lata, i. 

12$, 12!), 382 ; ii. 196, 211. 276, 

! 277, 300, 302, 361 ; Latina, i. 134. 

i 3S0 ; ii. 250, 265, 266, 270, 271. 
339, 341, 354 note. 360 ; Macliia- 
velli, u. 232 ; delle Maratte, ii. 
342 ; Marlono, i. 129, 151 ; ii. 6, 
276, 277 ; di S. Maria in Caea- 
beris, ii. 74; Marmorelle, ii. 44 ; 
Merulana, the modem, i. 133 ; 
Napoleone III., n. 336 ; Nazionale, 
i. 129, ii.2S2; delNazzareuo, ii. 342; 

| Nomentana, ii. 360 : Nova, n. 350 ; 
Ostieusis. u. 359 ; del Paradiso. ii. 
66 ; Portuensis, ii. 284, 361 ; 

I Piaeuestma. ii. *273, 274, 335, 

, 3 44, 345, 360 ; Pimcipe Amadeo, 

; ii. 336 : del Principe Umberto, 
tiie modem, i. 13S ; Ripetta, n. 
2^9 ; Sacra, n. 16 ; Salami, ii, 

! 360 ; di Sant’ Angelo, li. 205 : 

dello Statute, ii. 254 : Sublncen- 
sis, n. 344; Ta^so, ii. 259; Tibur- 
tiua, ii 360 ; Trajaua, ii. 356. 
357 : della Tnbnua, n. 205 , 
Valeiia, n. 333 and w>h ; 
Venti Setteiubre, ii. 246 : della 
Vergine, ii. 342 ; dtlla Vite, n. 
302" 

Viheunus, Caelui", the ally of Romu- 
lus. i. *274, 276 

Vmarello. hot spring" at, u 359 
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Victor, 31. Aurelius, Arch of Galli- 
emis erected by, u. 309 

Emmanuel, monument to, i. 

128, 129 note, 367 : ii. 277 
note 

Victories, reliefs of, ii. 312 ; winged, 
ii. 250, 266 

Victory, figures of, ii. 225 ; in a 
quadriga, painting ol, i. 371 ; 
statue of, ii. 51. 301 ; temple ot, 
l. 118, 119. 1S9, 190 ; winged 
figure oi, i. 337- 344, 351 : ii. 270. 
2S1 

Vicus Jugarius, i. 264, 267-271, 
355-357 ; ii. 70 

Thuranus, i. 27 6 

Tuscus, i. 171, 197, 221, 269, 

274, 279 and note, 2S0 ; ii 70 
Vigiles, the, of Augustus, i. 380 

barracks of the, 1 . 382, 383 ; 

u. 255-259 

officers of the, n. 255, 256, 

258 

stations of the, ii. 255-260 

Vigna Codin i, ii. 270 

Torlonia, i. 135, 140 ; ii. 267 

Villa Borghese, ii. 301 

Farnesma Gardens, ii. 21 S 

Hoffman, ii. 257 

Madama, ii. 152 and note 

Mattel, gardens of the, ii. 

257 

Mills, on the Palatine Hill, l. 

202 

mosaic picture of a country, u. j 

23S 

Publiea, the, near the Septa 

Julia, ii. 211 

Vimmal Hill, i. 124, 126 ; n. 237 
Virgil on the Mausoleum of Augus- 
tus. ii. 2S9 ; on the Porta Carmen- 
talis, i. 127 ; on tlie enclosure of 
seven ot the Roman hills, i. 124 ; 
on the Tabulana, l. 372 
Virgo Vestalis Maxima, the name 
of the senior Vestal, i. 294 and 
note 

Vitale, iS. t Basilica of, ii. 56, 57 
note 

Vitalia, Tibeiius Claudius, bunal- 
place ot. ii. 274 
Vitellian rioters, i. 370, 376 
V itelliUs suppoited by the noters 
against Sabinus. i. 361 : body ot, 


tiling on the " Stairs of Sighs,” i. 
154 and note , 333 

; Vitiges. assault upon the Mausoleum 
of Hadrian by, ii. 296 ; leader of 
; the Goths, n. 347 
j Vito, S., church ot, i. 133 
| Vitruvius, references to, a^ follows : 
On the Thermae of Agrippa. ii. 
144 ; inspection shaft ot the Amo 
Vet us, ii. 337 ; Aqua Marcia, ii. 
338 ; ashlar facing, l. 42 ; Forum 
of Augustus, ii. 9 ; * ‘ Metropolitan 
Building Act,” i. 88 : baths, ii. 
113-120 ; bricks for walls, i. 54, 
55 ; remarks on suu-diied brkks, 

i. 10-11 ; the Castcllum aquaium, 

ii. 324 ; old Greek cement used 
instead ot marble tops for tables, 
l. 75 ; process of making cement 
floors, i. 77 ; concrete used to 
form a bed for marble pavings 
and mosaics, i. SO ; Temple of 
Ceres, Liber and Libera, n. 193 ; 
Basilica of Constantine, ii. 227 ; 
the dowels used by the Romans, 
i. 40 ; encaustic process, i. 180 ; 
shrines of Faunus and Vejovis, ii. 
366 ; flange tiles,” i. 181 : true 
fresco painting, 94, 95 ; differences 
between the Greek and Roman 
theatres, ii. 61 ; Greek masonry, 
i. 39 ; Cheek Palaestra, ii. 171 ; 
use of gypsum, i. 76 ; Temple of 
Honos and Virtus, i. 368 ; on liy- 
jjocausts. ii. 1S6 : on isodomon. 
i. 39 ; Temple of Julius, i. 287 ; 
Cellae of the Temple of Jupiter 
Capitoliiiiis, 1 . 360 ; Temple of 
Jupiter Statoi, i. 168 ; styles of 
painting m the house of Livia, i. 
ISO ; painting of sham marbles on 
walls, i. 179 ; removal ot mural 
paintings, i. 75; preservation of 
wall paintings from damp. i. 
180 ; leaden pipes, ii. 327 ; opus 
albarium, i. 73 ; opus incertum, 
i. 51 ; opus qiiadratum, i. 40 ; 
opus signinum, i. 79, ii. 322 ; 
opus spieatum, i. SI ; Portions 
of Pompey, n. 67 ; Theatre of 
Poinpey, n. 65; private house 
of Rome, ii. 237, 23S note ; 
on pozzolana, i. 9, 144 ; Procon- 
nesiun marble, i. 20 ; on pseud- 
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isodomon, i. 4u : the fuicc-pump 
Used by the Romans, n. 27*6 
rtvt< ; on road-', ii. 352 : the 
tlllee chief method s ot building 
a Roman house. i. 44 note ; on 
Roman bath'., ii. 158 : podia ot 
Roman temple'', i. 279 note ; 

Roman temples in the EtruM.au 
style, i. 23, 29 ; water supply of j 

Rome, ii. 314 - 317 : removal j 

of the Hut ot Romulus, l. 121 : 
on the silex, i. S ; colounng ot , 
•'tutne-', l. 93 ; on stucco mould- ! 
ings, i. 7 6, 94 ; polished stucco, ' 
i. 75, 194 ; methods of prepanng 
stucco, i. 7-3. 93 : preparation of , 
stucco for mural painting, i. 93 : 
manlier of painting on stucco 

walls, i. 34; method of laying 
stucco on walls, n. 174, 175 ; on 
tempera painting, l. 95 ; quai ty- 
ing, etc., ot tula, i. 5 ; travertine 
stune, i. 7 : Temple ot Venus, ii. 

3 ; on fortification wall", l. 132 : 
on hollow’ walls, l. 35 ; on water 
channels, ii. 320, 324 ; water iur 
drinking purpO"es, n. 322 ; ram 
watet, to. ; on water-pipes, ii. 326, 
329, 330 ; lists of eolouis men- 
tioned by, l. 101 /lute ; mention ! 
ot Cossutius and C. Mutius as , 
architects by, l. 29, 30 ; directions 
tor the painting of a flat vermilion 
giound, i. 97, 98 ; remarks on 
sand, i. 10; a Greek by training, 
i. 29 

Yittae, tile, aiound tile head ot the j 
statues of Vestah, i. 322 
Vole a, sculptor, l. 359 
Volcanoes, recent, near Rome, l. 1 
Volei, statues from, i. 339 
Yolteia, denaiius of the Gem, show- 
ing the trout ot the Temple ol 
Jupiter Oapitolinus, l. 304 
Yolteira, alabaster quarried at, l. 21 
note 

Yopiscus oil the libraries ut the 
Basilica Ulpia, u. 27 
Vortunmus statue of, i. 209 note, 2* 0 
Votive ottering m the Capitohne 
Temjde ot Jii]>iter, l. 360, 301 
Vulcan, area of, i. 245, 24/, 338 ; ; 

altar of, i. 232 ; figure of, i. 30 3 I 

Vulcanal, the, i. 381 


\V 

! Wall lining" ot rnarhle i rijureiJ). 
, i. 80 : in the Thermae of Caracalla. 
| ii. 102 

' mosaic, i. 83 

mosaics in piivate houses, n. 

241 

the great circuit, of the regal 

period, l. 123-141 
Wall", hollow, i. 85 

innei, ot the Colosseum, n. 91 ; 

ladiatmg. ot the Colosseum, n. 
94 

limit ot thickness of, i. 83. 39 

tlnee classes ot. in Roman cou- 

"tiuetion, l. 37 

Water channel m the Colosseum, ii. 
101 ; ill the "iibstiuctures ot tile 
arena of the Colosseum, ii. 108 

channel", construction of. ii. 

320, 321 

tor drinking, suggestions con- 

i cerinng, ii. 322 

j Imperial grants of, ii. 332. 

334 

pipe", ii. 320-335 ; inscribed, 

ii. 330. 331 note. 332-335 

supply of Rome, ii. 314-351 : 

tor the Palace of Severus, i. 217 

tank, o\al, in the house ot 

Livia, i. 17S ; m the Atiium 
Vestue, i. 315 

works, administration of the 

Roman, ii. 017, 318 
Wax encaustic, 1 . 90 101 
’ * Weep-holes ” m a retaining wall, 
n. 383 

Weight < and nieasuie.s, venlication 
ot, ill the Temple of Castor, 1 . 
281 

Well -"halt in the area of the Temple 
of Jupiter Victor, i. 162, 105 
Westminster Abbey, wooden water- 
pipes found in, n. 327 nof-‘ 
Windlass -oekets m the substructures 
oi the arena of the G'losseum, n 
100 

Window, grated, in the Pantheon, u. 
138 

Window’s, the, of the Capitohne 
Tabulanum, l. 374 : ot the Temple 
ot Coueoid. l. 337 

m temple", i. 31. 33 7 and note 
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Wolf, the, suckling the twins, statue 
of, 121 and note, 245 
Wolkonsky, garden of the Villa, ii. 27 3 
Wood centering, i. 67 ; tor arches 
{figured), i. 68-69 

supports during the formation i 

of walls with brick facings {fig- j 
ured), i. 48, 57, 5S 


X S 

Xaxthus, Schola of, i. 341. 342 
Xysti, the, in the Baths of Caracalla, \ 
ii. 171 i 


Z 

Zeno, Flavius, pedestal in the Ther- 
mae of Titus inscribed with the 
name of, ii. 157 

Zenodoius, sculptor, i. 390 ; bronze 
statue of Mars by, ii. 147 ; statue 
of Nero by, ii. 109, 147 

Zeus, statue of, at Olympia, i. 390 ; 
temple of, i. 82, 185, 248, 336 
ante, 361 and note 

Zeuxis, painting of Marsyas bound 
by Apollo by, i. 338 ; statues of 
Hercules modelled in terra cotta 
by, ii. 206 


THE END 
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